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Bin Laden threatens 



Von Karajan 
as the 
supreme 
opportunist 

PageV - 



Islamist leader warns: ‘The battle has not yet started 1 




By (fehant Wotffe in Washtngtam 
and La ura SMier h r Hew York 

Osama ton T-hHwi leader of Che 
pan-Islamist network targeted by 
OS missile strikes in Afghanistan 
and Sudan on Thursday, yester- 
day pledged reprisals, against 
American targets. 

In a message addressed to US 
President Pill Clinton, received 
by a London-based Arabic news- 
paper, wealthy Saudi exile Mr bin 
Laden warned; '“Ifee battle has 
not started yet - the response 
will be with action, not words." 

As with a similar statement on 
Thursday night made by Mr bin 
Laden to a Pakistani journalist 
Mr bin Laden spoke through an 
aide. Abdelbari Atwan, editor of 
the London-based newspaper, al- 
Quds al-Arabi, said be was confi- 
dent the call was authentic. . 

In Washington the US govern- 
ment said its strikes against 
what it claims are terrorist- 
related sites In Afghanistan and 
Sudan had left “a significant 
dent" in Mr bin Laden’s 
operations. 

Sandy Berger, national security 
adviser, said US missiles had 
“functionally destroyed” a phar- 
maceuticals factory in Khartoum 


the US alleged was producing 
ch emicals to make nerve agents. 

The strikes against a terr ori st 
training complex in Afghanistan 
- described as an international 
“terrorist university" - had 
caused “moderate to severe 
damage” which significantly 
disrupted the capabilities of the 
camp, he said. Bad weather 
prevented a dear assessment of 
damage to the complex, close to 
the Pakistani border. 

Mr bin in his statement 
which was passed to Reuters 
news agency, said the missile 
attacks had killed 28 people am! 
wounded 20. Among the dead 
were six of his Arab followers, 15 
Afghanis and seven Pakistanis. 

Mr Berger, speaking before Mr 
bin Laden’s statement was matte 
said the US was prepared for 
retaliation from terrorist groups. 
“The American people need to 
know that we live in a world 
where, by virtue of America’s 
leadership and by virtue of a 
degree of fanatadsm by some 
people, we wfll be targeted,” he. 
said. "But they can be assured 
that we will not accept that with- 
out consequence.” 

Mr Clinton rallied support 
among international leaders for 


the US military with 
UK, France and Germany aB 
voicing their support. The presi- 
dent was also planning to speak 
to his Russian counterpart, .Boris 
Yeltsin, after Mr Yeltsin was 
reported to be indignant that he 
was not informed in advance of 
the 

Early Pakistani ftetme th«t & 
cruise missile had missed its 
target and kflled ttivffians In 
Pakistan were rejected by the US 
and subsequently retracted by 
Islamabad. Mr Berger said the 

ffliggfl<xa had possibly MTteH Paki - 
stani terrorists In Af ghanistan 

State department officials 
Tmriy teri the military action was 
designed to prevent imminent . 
athletes on US bHImwi ami inter- 
ests. rather than as retaliation 
for the embassy bomtongs in east 
Africa which kUled more than 
260 people earlier this month. . 

According to US polls, two 
thirds of Americans approved of 
the strikes even if they resulted 
in cxvflSan casualties. US embas- 
sies around the world remained 
on foil alert for reprisals. 

US shew Mm aflHmthTniiieT' 
EdBntM C a mw n L Pape 6 ~ 

A sMte for a strike, Paga 6 



A Sudanese man aunays what remains of the Shtta phsimecs u ttcai plant in 
Khartoum yesterday fodowtog the mtesfle attack by. the US. Picture: AP 
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By SBtan Tett fa Tokyo” 



aiOiin® 


The ailing Long Term Credit 
Bank of Japan yesterday 
announced a sweeping restruct- 
uring plan. 

The decision, which removes 
the bank’s senior management, is 
expected to pave the way for the 
government to merge LTCB with 
Sumitomo Trust Bank . 

KUchi Miyazawa, finance min- 
ister, said the government would 
give a “favourable” response to 
the plan Officials privately indi- 


. catedy^hafr -dhe - hank would 
receive at least YSQGbn ($&5bn) 
>nd probably . up to Yl.OOObn if 
n ec essary. 7 r- 

LTCB’s pledge was interpreted 
as a sign that, the government 
remains determined, to ball out 
Japan’s largest haulm rather than 
let them ceDapee. This in turn 
suggests Tokyo is determined to 
keep a gradualist approach to 
banking reform* 

The fate of LTCB is seen as a 
critical test of the government's 
determination to tericte Japan's 


finafcdtf^profaieas. The govern- 
Eoent' has come under mounting 
‘ pressure from Its trading part- 
nojr and-the financial inadets to 
tak^adical acttoB. 

Tfifa rhas -prompted market 
. ffpp cnljrtteai that . it. TWlght dog e 

iTCB tftt was found to be insol- 
vent. However, the ministry of 
finance and Bank of Japan have 
argued that a failure wmld cause 
a systemic risk and Anther dam- 
age confidence in Japan. The 
financial Supervisory Agency, 
Japan’s banking watchdog, is 


conducting as aridit into LTCB. 
Masabaru Etoo, head of the FSA, 
fold parliament yesterday that a 
preliminary apdit had so far 
found that LTCB was solvent. 

The issue of solvency is critical 
becanse the government, under 
current banking laws. can. only 
give public funds to solvent 
hanks. 

■ Mr Miyazawa stressed that 
funds would only be provided if 
foe government approved LTCB’s 
pi»n This todndas an accelera- 
tion of an earlier commitment to 


state aid 


cut around 700 of its 3.000 staff 
and dose its overseas offices. Six 
directors would be removed. 

The bank would also write off 
YTOJbn of bad loans, tnriuiting 
Y450bn to lossmaking affiliates. 
Sumitomo Trust is refusing to 
absorb any of LTCB’s problem 
loans. LTCB’s share price rose 
YlB yesterday to dose at Y74. 

Softly, softly, Page 4 
Currencies, Pago 9 
World stocks, Page 21 
Okura fads, Page 23 


Investors scramble 
for bonds as world 
stock markets fall 


By Ptttp Coggan and Jeremy Grant 
to London and John Lafaate 

to New York 


World stock markets tumbled 
yesterday as gloomy economic 
and political news around the 
globe seat investors scrambling 
for the haven of bonds. 

Tim US cruise missile strikes 
on Afghanistan and Sudan, the 
crisis talks in Russia, and the 
growing feeling that some Latin 
American countries would be 
next to slide into crisis ensured 
that much of the gains made by 
share prices earlier in toe week 
were eroded. 

The Latin American worries 
centred on the potential for cur- 
rency devaluations. Venezuela, 
speculators’ target on Thursday, 
said it would allow the bolivar to 
fluctoate more freely in its pre- 
determined range. There were 
fears that the Brazilian currency 
would come under pressure and 
its stock market was suspended 
briefly after foiling 10 per cent 

The Canadian dollar fen to a 
record low of 6A86 US cents. 

The Russian stock market fell 
5.6 per cent, as a debate in parlia- 
ment underlined the hostility to 
the government’s management of 
the economic crisis. Rumours cir- 
culated that western investment 
twites had suffered heavily in the 
market slide. In Germany, where 

fitobal Kgtit to quality 

Government borri lonrion 

yWte (per cart) FTSE1Q0 index 

S5 i 6200. 


the banking system is particu- 
larly exposed to Russia, the DAX 
index dropped 296.16. or 5.4 per 
cent, to 5,190.6 and is now more 
than 1.000 points below its peak 
recorded a month ago. Madrid 
fell 5 per cent on concerns over 
Spain’s exposure to Latin Amer- 
ica. 

On Wall Street, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was more 
than 280 points lower at one 
stage, and by early afternoon in 
New York it was 210.3 points 
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Curandcs 
London stock* 
Md stocks 
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down at 8.401.06. In London, the 
FTSE 100 index shed 190.4 points, 
or 3.4 per cent, to close at 5,477. 

With the world appearing to be 
a risky place, investors did what 
they often do in times of turmoil 
- buy bonds. 

The benchmark 30-year US 
Treasury bond climbed Ig to 
lOifi. sending the yield falling to 
5.4 per cent, the lowest level 
since the bonds were first issued 
in 1977. In Germany, the yield on 
the 10-year bund contract hit 422 
per cent, its lowest since toe sec- 
ond world war. 
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Congo rebels threaten Zimbabwe 
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Opponents of the Democratic Republic of Congo’s embattled leader 
Laurent KabUa foreaterted Zimbabwe wfth a ’bloodbath’ for sending 
In troops to help him fend off a rebel attack. Uganda and Rwanda 
demanded immediate withdrawal of Zimbabwean forces. The situa- 
tion b unctear, but there are reports that 600 Zimbabwean troops .. 
and four jet fighters had arrived and Angolan forces are said to be 
approaching the border. Page 4 

Canada's state of disunity _ 

Canada’s supreme court this week tried to do something never dene 
by any nation 's top legal tribunal - spell out how the country might 
dissolve Kself. Its decision will be scrutinised by other nations with 
separatist -movements and is likely to prove unsettfing. Page 7 

South African court finds Botha guilty • ' • 

P.W. Botha, the former South African president has been found 
fluRty of Ignoring a subpoena to appear before the Truth 
cfliation Commission, which investigated crimes of the toarjedaa. 
Mr Botha, 82, was sentenced to a year m prison, suspended for five 
years, and fined R1 0,000. (51,60 Q) He is to appeaL Page 4 

Ireland mourns Omagh victims^ ' . . . 

The maker of last Saturday’s Omagh bomb also made the device 
which exploded at Banbridge In Nortlwm 

August gfl ki Bertie Ahem, prime minister of the Repubfic of Ireland. 
Today Ireland is expected to ^ 

both sides of the border pay their respects to toe victims. Pages; 
Editorial comment Page 6; Hunted people, Page? 




VfegWa: If a poWcfan caimd Be far 
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Rfcft: Sjost don't undersiandhow 
yog pan bn so cynicaj, sweetheart. 
This is not an Italian city stats’. 
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News Business 


Russia extends De Beers contract 

Prospects for long-term stability in the global diamond market 
Improved when Russia agreed to extend its marketing contract with 
Ds Beers of South Africa for another three years. The contract, worth 
about $1 bn a year to Russia depending on market conditions, is also 
frnportant for the international rough - or uncut - diamond cartel 
organised by De Beers. Russian diamonds make up about a quarter 
of total sales by De Beers’ London-based Central Selling Organisa- 
tion, which accounts for more than 60 percent of world trade in 
rough diamonds. Page 24 

Hitch for Cfena^Teffabs merger . 

The planned S6bn merger between US telephone equipment groups 
TeHabs and Ciena appeared to be in trouble as both companies 
. postponed shareholder meetings scheduled to approve the deal The 
hojd-up follows a profits warning last week, when Ciena said Its third 
quarter earnings would be less than half last year’s figure. Page 24 

AMP frits back at $9JHm hostile bid 

AMP, the US mamfecturer of electrical and electronic connectors, 
responded to a $9.8bn hostile bid from AffiedSIgnal by naming Rob- 
ert Rfpp as new chief executive aid stepping up restructuring plans. 
AMP accused AWedSignaJ of trying “to buy AMP on the cheap* and 
blamed profit pressures on Asia’s economic problems. Page 23 

Indonesia closes three banks 

Indonesia has dosed three cornmerdai banks, nationaEsed one, 
merged four state banks and offered matching fends to those boost- 
fog their capital. As part of toe government’s first comprehensive 
banking reforms, finance minister Bambang Subianto, announced the 
closure of Balk Dagang Nasional Indonesia as weU as Bank Umum 
Naslonal and Modem Bank. Page 4 . ■ 

Siemens warns of more losses 

Semens, Germany’s largest electronics group, warned that Its semi- 
conductor business was likely to make further losses next year and 
that it was considering deeper capacity cuts, including more plant 
closures- The company, which has suffered a steep drop in chip 
prices, is expected to lose DM1 bn' (5558m) this year. Page 24 


FTdBoms the FT web site provides updated news and 
an siting archive of back articles at http://wwwJT.com 
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RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL CRISIS LEGISLATORS DEMAND PRESIDENTS-RESIGNATION 


Yeltsin shrugs off parliamentary critics 


By John ThomhM in Moscow 


Russia's parliament, 
incensed by the escalating 
finan cial crisis, yesterday 
demanded that President 
Boris Yeltsin should resign, 
saying his inaction was 
threatening the country's 
“territorial integrity, inde- 
pendence and security". 

But Mr Yeltsin brushed off 
the criticism from the Com- 
munist-dominated parlia- 
ment and said he would 
return to the Kre mlin on 
Monday after more than a 
month's vacation. 

Parliament also demanded 
radical changes in economic 
policy and the replacement 
of the central bank leader- 


Swedes 

launch 

election 

battle 


By Tun Burt ii Stockholm 
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ship. MPs adopted a declara- 
tion calling for the printing 
of money to ease Russia's 
budgetary straits and a halt 
to the privatisation of strate- 
gic companies. 

Sergei Kiriyenko, the 
prime minister, had earlier 
told the extraordinary ses- 
sion of parliament that the 
government had been forced 
into taking tough decisions 
because of the turmoil on 
the country’s financial mar- 
kets. “We were faced with a 
choice of whether to first 
pay investors and banks, 
both Russian and foreign, 
who invested in GKOs [trea- 
sury bills] or to pay wage 
arrears," be said, justifying 
this week’s decisions to 


allow the rouble to float and 
to freeze and restructure the 
GEO market 

Mr Kiriyenko appealed to 
parliament to pass the addi- 
tional legislation needed to 
give teeth to the govern- 
ment’s anti-crisis pro- 
gramme. But he said the 
government would not 
waver from the correct 
course even in the face of 
parliamentary opposition. 

“We have just entered a 
serious financial crisis. In 
these conditions we cannot 
afford the luxury of being a 
popular government,” he 
said. 

The Russian president is 
vested with almost unlim- 
ited powers under the con- 


stitution hut needs parlia- 
ment’s support to give his 
government’s measures legal 
and moral authority. 

Rumours continue to swirl 
around Moscow that power- 
ful regional leaders and busi- 
nessmen are trying to form a 
new power groupingJJeveral 
newspapers are now openly 
campaigning for Victor 
Chernomyrdin, who was dis- 
missed in March, to be re-ap- 
pointed prime minister. He 
would then be in place to 
take over as acting president 
- according to Russia's con- 
stitution - should Mr Yeltsin 
be forced out before his torn 
expires in 2000. 

The government has a crit- 
ical week ahead as it tries to 


placate foreign investors 
who have been locked into 
the GEO market and have 
seen their credits to Russian 

- hnnlrc nnri r-frm parting f ma p n 

On Monday, the govern- 
ment will announce the. 
terms of the restructuring of 
the GKO market Separately, 
Russian and foreign banks 
will hold the first meeting of 
the “Moscow Club" of credi- 
tors of Fuffpipy banks a nd 
corporations, to renegotiate 
outs tanding loans. 

Anatoly Chubais, Russia’s, 
chief loan negotiator, said 
the restructuring of the GKO 

market would he “extremely 

tough” but both Russian »nd 
foreign foresters would be 
treated equally. He added 


-that fee most essential con- 
sideration was to ensure 
Russia could run a sustain- 
able budget in fixture years, 
thereby winning the confi- 
dence of investors. 

He said two principles 
would be borne in mind 
about the hanking crisis: the 
central bank would support 
the h»T»frinp- system; but 
insolvent banks would be 
bankrupted. He denied the 
central bank had toy plans 
to print money to support 

the hwnlfff 

Mr Chubais also hinted 
that the ownership restric- 
tions . on Russian < - banks 
might be lifted, allowing for- 
eign banks greater access to 
the domestic market. 


SNB refuses to join Holocaust deal 


By WBiani Hall ta Bern 


Sweden’s general election 
campaign was formally 
launched yesterday when 
the ruling Social Democrats 
promised an extra SKr9bn 
(Sl.lbn) of welfare spending, 
while the opposition Moder- 
ate party announced a pro- 
gramme of tax cuts, privati- 
sation and closer ties with 
the European Union. 

Gfiran Persscn. the prime 
minis ter and Social Demo- 
crat leader, said his party 
would go to the polls on Sep- 
tember 20 armed with a 
“social justice” package - 
including higher pension 
entitlements and child bene- 
fits - that would not breach 
public spending targets. 

In a message aimed 
directly at the party’s left, he 
vowed to divert more 
resources to healthcare, edu- 
cation and social services 
before contemplating any 
reform or reduction in 
income tax. 

While admitting that the 
spending pledges would cost 
around SKrtbn. the prime 
minister claimed they could 
be fully financed “wtthin the 
economic framework we 
have set up”. Moreover, he 
said a strengthening econ- 
omy and budget surplus 
should enable the govern- 
ment to repay 10 per cent of 
the national debt - equiva- 
lent to SKrl40bn - over the 
next four to five years. 

Carl Bildt, leader of the 
Moderate party, accused the 
Social Democrats of presid- 
ing over a period of stagna- 
tion dominated by high 
unemployment and punitive 
income taxes. 

Presenting a “radical alter- 
native". Mr Bildt promised a 
new start for Sweden by 
offering incentives for 
start-up companies and a cut 
in the marginal rate of 
income tax from more than 
60 per cent to 50 per cent 
Under the Moderate pro- 
gramme. wealth tax and dou- 
ble taxation on sharehold- 
ings would also be abolished. 

tie also promised to privat- 
ise Telia, the state telecom- 
munications company, and 
sell off the remaining gov- 
ernment stakes in Nordban- 
ken, one of the country's 
largest lenders, and the Vat- 
tenfall power company. 

The Moderates, who hope 
to form a centre-right alli- 
ance with the Christian 
Democrats and Liberals, 
promised to push Sweden 
towards European economic 
and monetary union. But 
Emu and the single currency 
were not mentioned in the 
Social Democrat manifesto. 


Switzerland's central b ank, 
which has been widely crit- 
icised for its second world 
war trade in looted Nazi 
gold, has refused to contrib- 
ute to the costs of the 
$l.2Sbn settlement agreed by 
the big two Swiss banks to 
end the US class actions 
from Holocaust survivors. . 

The Swiss National Bank, 
which controls the world’s 
third biggest gold reserves, 
had been under increasing 
pressure to make a financial 
contribution after UBS and 
Credit Suisse agreed this 
month to a lump-sum settle- 


ment. The deal included an 
agreement that the US plain- 
tiffs would also end their 
claims against the Swiss 
government, the SNB, and 
all Swiss companies, except 
for insurance companies, 
which are involved in 
another law case. 

The SNB, after a meeting 
of its 40-strong bank super- 
visory council yesterday, 
said it welcomed the success- 
ful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions but stressed that it had 
not been party to them and 
felt that if it made a finan- 
cial contribution it would 
lend the settlranent “an offi- 
cial character, which is not 


in the interests of the coun- 
try to a whole”. 

The SNB. winch has also 
been the subject of a US 
class action, has repeatedly 
said that it would not negoti- 
ate an out-of-court settle- 
ment. However, Swiss bank- 
ers had been hoping that the 
SNB might agree to make a 
contribution. 

Many Swiss believe that 
the banks have bowed to 
blackmail. Although several 
business leaders have said 
that they will make a finan- 
cial contribution, politicians 
are reluctant to support sim- 
ilar gestures by public sector 
bodies. 


Swiss hankers had been 
hoping that the SNB would 
delay making a decision. 
They fear that a hardline 
attitude by the SNB could 
jeopardise the final signing 
of their own agreement, 
since. Jewish organisations 
in the US had always wanted 
the SNB and the Swiss gov- 
ernment to be brought into a 
global settlement of all 
claims against Switzerland! 

; Last year the SNB paid 
SFrlOQm ($66m) into a fluid 
for needy Holocaust survi- 
vors but argues that the 
matter of further financial 
compensation was closed 
with the 1946 Washington 


agreement under which it 
contributed 40 per cent of 
the SFr250m Switzerland 
paid to end all Nazi gold-re- 
lated f-lgrmg ■ 

Although the SNB has 
completely ruled out any 

contribution to the current 
settlement of the US class 
actions, it did not close the 
door an making . a contribu- 
tion after the various histori- . 
cal studies of Switzerland’s 
wartime record have been 
finish ed: However, it still 
believes that its proposal to' 
use SFrthn of its revalued 
gold reserves to set up a 
so-called solidarity founda- 
tion is tile best solution. 


Schroder’s steel 


workers happy to 


go their own way 


The SPD candidate's role in the purchase 
of a steel plant seems to have paid off, 
politically and financially, says Ralph Atkins 




German 

elections 


S tand in front of the blast 
furnaces at the Salzgit- 
ter steelworks, north 
Germany, and you can feel 
and smell industrial policy 
Gerhard Schrbder-style. 

The integrated works, 
which produces up to 4.6m 
tonnes of steel a year, was 
bought unexpectedly this 
year by the state govern- 
ment of Lower Saxony 
headed by Mr SchrOder - the 
Social - Democratic party’s 
challenger to Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl for next month’s 
federal election. Mr SchrOder 
and his party will formally 
launch their campaign 
today. 

Those seeking to Mr 
Schroder’s politics in action 
could hardly find a more 
physical example. The clank- 
ing trains carrying molten 
pig iron, the hot and cold 
rolling mills, as well as the 
two blast furnaces, were 
saved from a takeover 
threatened by Voest Alpine, 
the Austrian steel company. 
Responsibility for 12,300 
employees remained in 
Lower Saxony. 

It was. according to Mr 
SchrOder at the time, a diffi- 
cult decision, taken “in the 
interests of the state”. But to 
Mr Schroder's political oppo- 
nents, It was a frightening 
example of the state inter- 
vention and buckling to 
union pressure that would 
become commonplace if Mr 


SchrOder became chancellor. 
It fuelled accusations that 
Mr SchrOder’s proclaimed 
pragmatism .actually 
amounts to misguided short- 
termism. 

At Salzgitter AG. however, 
the issues are perceived dif- 
ferently. Just as the brutal 
force of the company's steel 
production lines disguises 
the investment in plant and 
technology, so Mr SchrOder’s 
intervention is seen as a cal- 
culated move which has 
brought noticeable rewards. 
"Mr SchrOder is not some- 
body who does things on a 
whim," says Hans -Joachim 
Selenz, Salzgitter AG chair- 
man. “He does things ratio- 
nally." 

For a start,- Mr SchrOder 
actually made a profit on the 
deal. Lower. Saxony paid 
DMl.06bn ($580m), in con- 
junction with the publicly 
owned Norddeutsche Lan- 
des bank. to acquire Salzgit- 
ter AG from Pxeussag, the 
Hanover-based industry and 
services conglomerate. But 
rather than holding the 
stake until after September's 
election, the two Institutions 
went ahead with plans to 
give the group its indepen- 
deace via a stock market flo- 
tation of 60 per cent of the 
shares. The result was a 
DM20Qm profit for the gov- 
ernment and hank. 

Management now bristles 
at the company being 
dubbed “Schrbder Steel". 

“That’s completely 
wrong,” says Gflnter Geisler, 
deputy chairman. “There 
was an offer to buy us, first 
from British Steel and then 



The Saizgittsr steel company cha&mun, Hans-JoecMm Selenz Reflj, and Qariurd SchrOder Brnbar up 
with steal dumb-beSs at the Hanover trade fair eerier itui year EPA 


Voest Alpine. There was a 
moment in which a decision 
had to be made. Mr SchrOder 
simply wanted to make sure 
that decisions over the 
future of the plant should 
originate in Lower Saxony in 
the future." 


T he plan had always been 
for a stock market fist- 
ing, Mr Geisler adds. It 
is just that Preussag 
changed its mtad when the 
offers to buy came along. 

“It was not an easy thing 
for Mr SchrOder to do." says 
Peter Schreiber, 37, who 
works in the plant’s blast 
furnace control room. “The 
state has to act within lim- 
its. But in this case it was 
sensible to step In because 
the game was not being 
played fairly." 

In turn, the granting of 
independence has given the 
company a sense of liberty. 
The site was built up origi- 
nally during the 1930s as 
part of Hitler’s war machine. 
Now the plant’s geographical 
location appears a little odd: 
the local ore has too low an 
iron content and raw- materi- 
als have to be transported 
150km from Hamburg. 


But the company - half 
the size of its newly formed 
rival, Tbyssen Krupp Stahl - 
still argues it can resist, the 
Europe-wide trend towards 
consolidation. 

“We’re large enough to 
have the positive advantages 
of size - we have the capital 
and modem, efficient plant 
But we also have advantages 
of flexibility and proximity 
to customers,” says Heinz 
JOrg Pnhr mann, an execu- 
tive board member. 

Encouraged by Mir SchrO- 
der. Salzgitter has used the 
share flotation to pioneer 
employee participation 
schemes which are rare in 
Germany, let alone in the 
steel industry. A 4.3 per cent 
shareholding has been held 
in reserve pending the out- 
come of negotiations' with 
unions over a deal under 
which employees could 
receive a stake -in the 
company, for example in 
return for working longer 
hours. 

‘'Now workers say its our 
steelworks," says Wolfgang 
BrOggemann, 58, a foreman. 
“My team used to Just throw 
out' their heat-protective 
' coats when they were dam- 


aged. Now they come and 
ask if they can be repaired - 
because it’s their money." 

But is it still Blr Schro- 
der's steel company? 

The Social Democrat chan- 
cellor candidate is not 
involved at all in the busi- 
ness, says Mr Selenz. , the 
rfrairman Unlike at Volks- 
wagen, another business 
based in Lower Saxony, Mr 
SchrOder has no place on the 
Salzgitter AG supervisory 
board. 

For his part, Mr Selenz 
says he expects “absolutely 
nothing” in terms of govern- 
ment help. Nevertheless, 
Salzgitter has not harmed' 
Mr Schroder's prospects on 
September 27. A central 
plank of his platform is an 
“alliance for jobs” bringing 
together the state, employers 

end unions. 

The original Salzgitter 
purchase came just before 
Lower Saxony elections on 
March l, which propelled Mr 
SchrOder on to the national 
political stage. “It has. been 
win win win, for him,” says 
Mr Selenz. “He secured the 
jobs, won the Lower Saxony 
election - and booked a 
profit” 


Brazilian exchange suspends trading 


Geoff Dyer in S3o Paulo and 
Richard Lappertai London 


Latin American share and 
bond prices fell sharply yes- 
terday as more investors 
moved to unload emerg in g - 
market assets in the wake of 
Russia’s financial crisis. 

The S&o Paulo stock- 
exchange was forced to sus- 
pend -trading yesterday after- 
noon after the Bovespa index 
of leading companies fell by 
more than 10 per cent, the 
first time the exchange's 
“circuit-breaker” has been 
triggered since the height of 
the Asian crisis in October. 

Venezuela, which led the 
region's decline on Thursday 
after rumours of a devalua- 
tion. slid further, with the 
stock market losing 10 per 
cent by midday. The average 
yield on Its international 
bonds rose by nearly 2 per 
cent. Implying yields of well 


above 30 per cent. Arg en tine 
stocks fell by &5 per cent 
and the Mexico market fell 
by 7 per cent. 

The share prices of Span- 
ish companies with recently 
built-up substantial interests 
in Latin America plunged, 
with Santander down 9.88 
per cent and Banco Bilbao 
Vizcaya losing &53 per cent. 

“Sheer panic has taken 
over," said Peter West chief 
economist at SBV Securities 
in London. “There is mas- 
sive risk aversion and people 
want to get out at any 
price." 

Paul Luke at Deutsche 
Bank in London said that 
the sefl-off of the last few 
days was the most severe ' 
since last October. “Until a 
few days ago it was death by 
a thousand cuts, now the 
guillotine is felling." 

The decline in Brazil fol- 
lowed a 6.4 per cent drop on 


Thursday and brings the 
total fen since the start of 
August to 32.8 per cent. 
Prices of Brazilian dollar -de- 
nominated bonds also fell 
8.82 per cent yesterday 
morning. 

However, economists said 
there were few signs that the 
real was about to come 
under attack. “We are not 
seeing a less of confidence in 
Brazilian policy or the Real 
but a disappointment with 
emerging markets across the 
board ” said Carios KawalL 
chief economist at Citibank 
in Sdo Paulo. 

The foreign exchange mar- 
ket has seen heavy outflows 
in recent days. However, 
these have largely been the 
result of the maturing of a 
particular type erf short-term 
debt which cannot be rolled 
over, and had been forecast 
• Alberto Fujimori, the 
Peruvian president, yester- 
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day named a new prime min- 
ister and defence-ministar as 
part of a shake-up of politi- 
cal and military leaders. - 
- Mr Fujimori swore in 
Alberto Pandolfi as the new 
prime minister and . Gen 
JoKo Salazar Monroe, as the 
new defence minister. Mr 


Pandolfi had been prime 
minis t er for two years before 
resigning in June. 

In a surprise move' on 
Thursday, 'Mr-. Fujimori 
sacked Gen Nicolas Hennaza 
Bios, the powerful armed 
forces chief, replacing him 
with Gen Cesar Saucedo. 





PROTECTING THE KRONE 


Speculators blamed as 
Norway raises rates 


Norway’s central bank yesterday raised benchmark 
Interest rates by 1.5 percentage points - 
more than expected. In an attempt to protect toe krone, 
the overnight lending rate was Increased to at 9 per cent 
and the deposit rate to 7 pec cent 
• “Interest rates ware too low for the Norwegian economy, 
but this was a little too much, said Jon FBnde. an econo- 
mist at Sparebanken NOR. 

Five previous Interest rate increases since March have 
failed to halt the depredation of the krone, which has bear 
hit by low oil prices, higher than forecast wage settlements 
and tears that the centrist coalition government Is too 
weak to steer the booming economy. 

The krone strengthened only sfightty yesterday . Nteng a 
two-year low. Late in the trading day It stood at NKriOS-Si 
against the Ecu Index, below the central bank’s unofficial 
ceiling of 105. The krone also hit a two-year low against 
the D-Mark at NKr4.297Q. 

Gudmund Rested, the finance minister, said the rate rise 
was “entirely correct”. Valeria SJcdfd, Oslo 
Currencies, Page 9 


BURMESE POLITICS 


Opposition plans ‘parliament* 


Burma’s opposition National League for Democracy, led by 
Nobel prize winner Aung San Suu Kyi. said yesterday that 
It wBf soon convene a "people’s parfiamenf of all repre- 
sentatives elected in the 1990 general election. 

. Earlier the ruling milftaiy Junta had Ignored the NLD’s call 
to convene parliament yesterday and Ms Suu Kyi entered 
the tenth day of her roadside stand-off with the regime on 
foe outskirts of Rangoon. Whether or not foe military 
agrees to her demand to free at least 97 NLD members 
jailed since May 27, diplomats expect her to return to the 
capital in time for the elected representatives to meet 

The NLD won 83 per cent of the seats in foe 1990 elec- 
tion but foe military Ignored foe result and refused to hand 
overpower. 

fn addition to setting the stage for initiating a parallel 
government, the "people’s parliament” would also include 
elected representatives of the various ethnic minority 
groups who have reached cease-fire agreements with the 
government Ted Bandacka, Bangkok 


FRENCH VISIT 


Minister leaves for Tehran 


France's foreign minister left for Tehran yesterday for a 
visit ajmed at boosting economic ties as much as political 
ones. The two-day flip by Hubert Vddrine is foe highest- 
level French visit in seven years. It comes only weeks after 
foe visit of Romano Prod, Italian prime minister. "I intend 
to talk toout everything when I am in iran.” Mr V6drine 
said on Thursday. ■ 

French companies are keen for business in Iran and oil 
company Total last year signed a $2 bn deal to develop foe 
large South Pars offshore gas field, the biggest foreign 
contract since Iran's 1979 Islamic Revolution. 

Mr V6drine will take a message from President Jacques 
Chirac to Iranian President Mohammed Khatami. He said 
the election last year of Mr Khatami, a moderate Shia 
cleric, showed Iranian people wanted fundamental change. 
"It' will be very, interesting to find out if changes are really 
possible and how far they can go," he said. 

.Agendas, Paris 


ITALIAN LABOUR 


Call for ‘social contract 1 


Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, Italy's treasury minister, yesterday 
called on unions and employers to begin negotiations on a 
new "social contract” that could boost the economy and 
avoid industrial unrest later this year. Mr Ciampi unveHed a 
government initiative that would require employers to 
increase investment and require unions to accept greater 
wage flexibility. A landmark 1993 accord has kept a Ud on 
Italian wage growth and Inflation. 

The proposal was given a cautious welcome by employ- 
es and unions. Sergio cf Antoni, foe leader of Cisl, the 
second largest union, called on Mr Ciampi to set out his 
proposals “in black and white". Confindustria, the employ- 
ers’ federation, said It found the idea "dhigiste and com- 
plex" but would be prepared to consider a formal pro- 


Under foe plan, employers would set a limit to the 
amount of revenues that they convert into profits. They 
would then pledge to invest any additional revenues in the 
enlargement of productive capacity, creating new jobs. In 
turn, Irade unions would agree to greater flexibility in the 
setting of wages. James Blitz, Rome 


GERMAN CAR PRODUCTION 


Record levels forecast 


Germany's car production would reach record levels this 
year and demand would stay high in 1999, the country’s 
car Industry association said yesterday. Car production 
would rise 7 per cent to a record of more than 5m units 
this year, the German Automotive Association (VDA) said. 
Bemd Gottechalk, VDA president, said car demand would 
remain strong next year although he dkJ not rule out a 
sGght dip in passenger car sales after two years of record 
turnover. 

Germany’s big car companies, including Volkswagen, 
BMW and Dafrnter-Benz. are enjoying strong growth and 
healfoy profits. This is mainly because of robust overseas 
demand - especially from the US - which has boosted 
exports, although -domestic demand is still relatively weak. 

Some industry testers have warned the car industry 
could be plunged Into ends In the next few years after a 
likely, down-tom in foe US and then European economies. 
Graham Bowtey, Frankfurt 


EUROPEAN SOCCER 


Uefa meets marketing group 


Uefa, football’s. governing body in Europe, yesterday met 
Media Pa*™* .the Italian marketing ffSup^dKfoe 
groups plans for a new European super league comoeti- 
tion. The unexpected meeting raised hopes that a damag- 
ing spUt between top chibs and the game's authorities 
could be averted. 

The breakaway plan has attracted the interest of 
Europe's top du&srwhich have been tempted by the lame 
' amounts of money on offer from Media Partners to aban- 
don Uefa 's existing Champions League competition. 

^ - ,n group 

ottered Uefa the opportunity to administer a new fund that 
Would Invest annually $100m of super league revenues In 
youth and grass roots football - as ‘productive” 

Patrick Harverson, London 
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US STRIKES: THE AFTERMATH 


™~!H!L L J® ENCE EVIDENCE POINTED TO BIN LADEN’S GROUP □ RISK of US OPERATIONAL CASUALTIES AVOIDED 


SOUNDBITES 



that chose targets for cruise missiles 


to Richard Wolffs and Gerard 
Baker in Washington and 

Alaxander iGcoa*to umfon 

The US attack on Osama Mn 
Laden's operations in 
Afghanistan and Sudan was 
planned in detail after intel- 
ligence sources uncovered 
evidence that the terrorist 
group was planning to strike 
at US targets in the near 
future. 

Military officials said they 
had based their plans . on 
what they called “a varidty- 
of Intelligence sources" 
which identified Mr bin 
Laden as the mastermind 
behind this month’s east. 
African bombings,, and 


traced Ms operations to the 
camps in southern Afghan- 
istan. 

.National security o fficial 
first laid out their strategy 
for military strikes 10 days 
ago, when President Bill 
CUnton cut short a fundkrate- 
ing - trip to -reborn -to Wash- 
ington. 

However, it was only after 
the remains of the embassy ' 

bombing victims returned to 

the US last week that the 
detailed - military plans took 
shape. Mr CUnton gave the 
final go-ahead for the mm-, 
tary strikes on Wednesday 
while on holiday in Martha’s ' 
Vineyard. 

-About. 70 -Tomahawk 


cruise mtegnty were fired at 
Afghan camps, it emerged 
yesterday. It Is thought the 
missiles were launched from 
four navy ships and a sub- 
marine in the Arabian Sea, 

Six more missiles were 
launched, at the Shift phar- 
maceutical plant in Khar- 
toum. In which Mr bin 
Laden is reported to have a 
financial intaresL Two navy 
ships, in the Red Sea. are 
thought to have launched 
these attacks. The factory, in 
an industrial complex to the 
north-east of the city, was 
reported to be producing the 
chemicals needed to make 
nerve agents such as VX. 

The Pentagon described 


the Afghan -target as the 
Zhawar Kfli Al-Badr com- 
plex, consisting of six tnafn 
targets, 94 miles south of 
Kabul and just a mile from 
the Pakistani border. 

A base camp provided the 
main headquarters for the 
complex, with a command 
and control centre and 
administration facilities. A 
support camp represented 
the main logistics area for 
the terrorist groups, includ- 
ing storage, for a large 
amount of weapons and 
ammunition. 

The targets also included 
four training camps, which, 
were used for rehearsing ter- 
rorist attacks and improvis- 


ing .explosive devices. They 
indude filing ranges, obsta- 
cle courses and burned areas 
for tasting bombs. Satellite 
pictures indicate the camp 
was expanding, according to 
military officials. 

Cruise missiles were first 
deployed in singer during the 
Gulf war and have been used 
since in . two attacks against 
Iraq as well as during 1995 
Nato atr attacks on Bosnian 
Serbs which forced the Day- 
ton peace agreement. 

U5 cruise missiles can be 
launched from surface ships, 
submarines and aircraft. 
They fly at low altitude - 
reducing the risk of radar 
detection - at speeds over 


Mach 2, and are equipped 
with exact positioning 
systems to aid navigation. 

While there were some 
reports of aircraft being 
sighted over Pakistan during 
the raids, US officials said 
only the missiles - which 
have wings - were used. 

Afghamsten is considered 
dangerous airspace for US 
aircraft because of the avail- 
ability of US-supplied 
Stinger missiles, used by 

Afghan guerrillas since the 

war against the Soviet 
Union. 

The advantage of the 
cruise missiles, apart from 
surprise, is that as stand-off 
weapons they avoid the risk 


erf US casualties. The US is 
moving increasingly towards 
high-tech weaponry which 
reduces the risk of casualties 
because it can be used from 
a distance. 

In spite of precision navi- 
gation and targeting, mis- 
siles cannot be guaranteed 
to hit every target precisely. 

The African embassy 
bombings, followed by the 
US raids and any further 
retaliation, are a classic case 
of wbai defence analysts call 
"asymmetric warfare", in 
which enemies of foe US do 
not attempt to take on its 
formidable military strength 
directly, but instead attack 
softer American targets. 


World 
outrage 
- and 
support 

“My attitude is indeed 
negative as it would be to 
any act of terrorism, 
military interference, failure 

to solve a problem through 
talks. 1 am outraged and I 
denounce this." 

Boris Yeltsin, Russian 


UNITED NATIONS NONE OF 15 MEMBERS RAISES ISSUE AT MEETING 

Security Council fails 
to discuss US strikes 


By Laura SUber at U» 

United Nations fn Hew York 

The is members of the 
United Nations Security 
Council met yesterday arirf 
not once did they cHamuM the 
American strikes on Afghan- 
istan or Sudan. 

There was silence when its 
president asked if there were 
any new Issues any of them 
wanted to raise after & dis- 
cussion on Kosovo. 

After the session, .Danilo 
Turk, Slovenia's ambassador 
to the UN and the current 
council president, said he 
bad not been contacted by 
any council members - 
other than the US - about 
the US strikes. “So far there 
has not been any reaction 
from any members of the 
counciL .. either formal or 
informal,” he told reporters. 

By refraining from action 
or comment, the Council has 
in effect consented to foe US 
anti-terrorist strikes in 
Afghanistan and Sudan. This . 
did hot come as a surprise to 
diplomats, UN. officials or 
legal scholars. 

Despite Sudanese protests, 
foe US position, that the act 
was justified under, the self- 
defence provisions of Article 
51 of the' UN charter, 
appeared to win acceptance. 
In a letter to 'th? Council, 
Bill Richardson; US' ambas- 
sador, said: “The United 
States has exercised its right . 
of self-defence in responding 
to a series of armed attacks 
against US embassies and 
US nationals." 

Ruth Wedgwood, a profes- 
sor of law at Yale University 
and a senior fellow at the 
council on Foreign Rela- 


tions, said foe silence should 
not be interpreted as lack of 
support. “There ft probably 
a little bit of hesitancy to 
come out and cheer tL There 
are a number of countries at 
the UN that harbour terror- 
ists." 

Bat among western diplo- 
mats the sentiment was 
clearly one erf approval and 
support for the US legal 
interpretation. “Every gov- 
ernment has the right to 

The US position, . 
that it was 
justified under the 
self-defence 
provisions of 
Article 51 of the 
UN charter, 
appeared to win . 
acceptance 


defend its citizens against 
international. . terrorism," 
said a diplomat 

In the past, the Council 
ha<f also' maintained 
not takingai^qn myesponse 
to" previous anti-tefrorist 
striked,, or" has. been torn 
apart by divfeianswithin foe 
diversebody. 

For example, three of foe 
Council's veto-wielding 
members in 1 966 opposed a 
resolution condemning the 
US strikes against- Libya in 
retaliation for its disco- 
theque bombing in Germany 


in 1386. But Javier Fferez de 
Cn£llar, then UN secretary 
general, denounced the 
action, saying force was not 
an ef fe ctive wwam of resolv- 
ing dispute". 

.. He also challenged foe US 
for not .seekfog further 
recourse under the UN Char- 
ter provisions for resolving 
conflicts. One UN diplomat 
explained the different reac- 
tions by saying that it was a 
“question of proportionality 
of response". 

By contrast, Kofi Annan, 
foe current secretary gen- 
eral, on Thursday con- 
demned terrorism but 
refrained from judgment on 
the US action. UN officials 
privately said the . interna- 
tional organisation would 
leave the issue to its 185 
members to resolve. 

Mr Turk, also a professor 
of international law, 
explained there were diver- 
gent interpretations of the 
.right of self-defence. “Article 
51 says that nothing in foe 
present Charter deprives a 
member state of self-defence 
It is, in a way, formulated as 
a higher principle." 

Mr Turk yesterday left 
open the . possibility tint the 
Council might take up foe 
matter, hut few diplomats 
expected it to be acted on. 
They felt font the feet that 
Osama ' /bln Laden, the 
wealthy Saudi exile, had 
staunch opponents in many 
countries not just the US, 
might mean - the action 
would, privately at least, be 
condoned.- One UN official 
said many at the UN must 
privately beKeve that “if it 
worked, it would be wonder- 
ful". 
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S ECURITY ALE RT BROAD SPECTRUM DANGER WARNING TO TRAVELLERS 

Washington plans for the worst 


By Mark Suzman to Washington 
and John Authors in Mow York 

US embassies around the 
world were on full alert yes- 
terday for possible terrorist 
reprisals following Thurs- 
day’s missile strikes, while 
the federal government 
worked with dries and air- 
ports around foe country to 
install extra security, precau- 
tions. 

In a highly unusual 
“worldwide.. . caution 1 ' jthe 
State Department - ”. urged 
Americans travelling ' or 
residing abroad to be on the 
alert for retaliation and pos- 
sible hostility to US citizens, 
“large crowds and other sib 
nations in which anti- 
American sentiments may 
be expressed should be 
avoided,” it said. 

Normally in such situa- 
tions, the US names individ- 


ual countries as notably 
risky for US travellers. How- 
ever, officials said they were 
not prepared at this stage to 
single out specific areas for 
fear of tipping off terrorists 
about security operations 
that are already under way. 

Madeleine Albright, US 
secretary of state, said the 
US was doing everything it 
could to “protect Americans 
everywhere" but warned 
that it was impossible to be 
prepared for every eventual- 
ity. “What I 1 - think is very 
important for the American 
people to understand is that 
there may in feet be retalia- 
tory actions," she said. 

Mrs Albright declined to 
speculate on which countries 
were most dangerous or to 
identify international embas- 
sies that were being evacu- 
ated. However, in the past 
two weeks the State Depart- 


ment haw issued announce- 
ments urging US citizens to 
take additional precautions 
in Afghanistan. Iraq, Iran, 
Libya and North Korea. 

It has also withdrawn non- 
essential employees and fam- 
ilies from embassies in 
Albania, Pakistan and Eri- 
trea, while US go ve rn ment 
offices in Uganda, Egypt, 
Malaysia and Yemen have 
also been affected. 

The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has cancelled 
plans to send extra agents to 
Kenya and Tanzania to help 
investigate the bombings 
there and has instead pro- 
vided extra security teams to 
help protect US personnel. 
Mrs Albright also said the 
FBI was in touch with local 
authorities across the US 
with regards to security pre- 
cautions. 

Sandy Berger, National 


Security Adviser, said the 
US Federal Aviation Author- 
ity had also banned US air- 
lines and pilots from flying 
over Sudan or Af ghanistan 
and barred foreign airlines 
from carrying passengers 
with US-issued tickets over 
either country. 

In New Yoik. where the 
stock market saw heavy sell- 
ing on the back of alarm 
over the international situa- 
tion, airlines were heavily 
affected, reflecting fears that 
the situation would lead to 
reduced international travel 
by Americans. 

All the leading interna- 
tional carriers saw serious 
falls in their share price yes- 
terday morning, with AMR, 
parent of American Airlines, 
down 43 per cent. Delta Mr 
Lines down 4.5 per cent, and 
UAL, parent of United, down 
3.79 per cant. 


ISLAMIC WORLD ALLIES WORRY ABOU T THE CONSEQUENCES JO THEM OF T HE RAIDS 

Anger and fear in Middle East 


By Harvey Morris in London 

The Moslem sabbath dawned 
yesterday over an Islamic 
Middle East which was 
broadly united in its con- 
demnation of foe US attacks 
on Af ghanis tan and Sudan 
but where the anger was 
mixed, at least among Wash- 
ington’s traditional allies, 
with profound disquiet about 
the consequences. 

Even those countries that 
would have the moot to gain 
from the eradication of a 
fundamentalist network 
under foe alleged tutelage of 
Osama bin Laden were once 
again forced to ponder foe 
price they might have to 
pay, in terms of domestic 
stability, for their relation- 
ship with the US. 

The likelihood of growing 
popular hostility toward the 
US for its attacks on 
“Islamic" targets must now 
be added to the widespread 
hostility already apparent 
over Washington's failure to 
unfreeze the deadlocked Mid- 
dle East peace process. 

The weight and extent of 

the reaction also served to 
underline that foe US action, 
although ostensibly a surgi- 


cal strike against perceived 
terrorist threats, has reper- 
cussions on a number of geo- 
political fronts, from the 
Gulf to foe Middle East, 
Africa, central Asia and the 
subcontinent 

It highlighted the cross- 
currents and shifting alli- 
ances that touch on a string 
of conflicts in those regions 
and reflected how the vari- 
ous players, view their own 
regional struggles and their 
own relationship with the 
US. 

Thus, President Bill Clin- 
ton's action was. praised by 
Uganda, which supports 
Khartoum's enemies in the 
Sudanese civil war. The 
raids were condemned by 
ffizbollah, Israel’s enemy in 
south Lebanon, but- sup- 
ported by Israel, Washing- 
ton's regional ally. 

The chorus of outrage was 
led by the principal victims 
of the strikes, with Sudan 
having no hesitation in Unk- 
ing foe action to the Monica 
Lewinsky scandal. 

A defiant Taliban, which 
earlier . this week said it 
would not hand over Mr bin 
Laden even if he were found 
to have been responsible for 


the US embassy bombings 
on August 7, said yesterday 
that foe exiled Saudi million- 
aire would continue to enjoy 
the protection of its militias 
in Afghanistan. 

By contrast a statement 
from foe A&han opposition 
leader. Burhanuddin Rab- 
bani, criticised the 
Americans for not going far 
enough. “We strongly doubt 
that the recent air strikes 
could totally eliminate all 
terrorist training centres 
inside Afghanistan." 

Statements of condemna- 
tion were issued by those 
that Washington bas 'come 
to regard as' foe “usual sus- 
pects”. Libyan television 
reported that the leader, 
Muammar Gadaffi, led a “a 
large demonstration of anger 
against the American 
aggression on Sudan". 

Iraq, which recently bad 
been shaping up for a fresh 
confrontation with Washing- 
ton over arms inspections, 
condemned the raids as it 
awaited the arrival of the- 
Sudanese foreign minister 

carrying a message for Presi- 
dent Saddain Hussein. It said 
it was ready to co-operate 
“with Arab states and other 


countries in order to coun- 
teract the hostile political 
course of foe USA”. 

The US raids offer Bagh- 
dad another opportunity to 
rally support in foe Arab 
and Moslem worlds and to 
try to put another nail in foe 
coffin of foe now moribund 
ai ffanty font drove the Iraqis 
from Kuwait 

• Washington’s allies were 
more circumspect in their 
reaction to events. In the 
Gulf, it was left to the press 
to reflect the unspoken 
unease of local Arab leaders. 
In a fairly typical commen- 
tary al-Khaleej, of foe United 
Arab Emirates, said foe US 
attacks had portrayed Wash- 
ington as an arrogant state 
which showed no respect to 
international law." 

The situation that stems 
freon Washington's identifi- 
cation of Mr bin Tjwigfl as 
public enemy number one is 
particularly, disturbing for 
Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
countries Of foe Gulf. He is a 
Saudi renegade who above 
all opposes the US presence 
in foe kingdom and the 
region at large and as such 
could serve as a focus for 
anti-US feeling there. 


DOUBTS REMAIN APPROVAL RATING OF MORE THAN 60% 

Critics join in support 
for missile strikes 


By Mark Suzman 


The US public and Congress, 
including many of President 
Bill Clinton’s toughest crit- 
ics, mostly supported the 
derision to launch missile 
strikes against suspected ter- 
rorist bases in Afghanistan 
and Sudan. 

According to a poll for 
USA Today, 56 per cent of 
Americans approved of the 
US strikes and 65 per cent 
said foe attacks were justi- 
fied even if they resulted in 
ctvfllan casualties. . 

Other polls showed even 
higher approval ratings and 
the findings woe echoed on 
Capitol Hfll. where Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike 
said -that the US actions 
were fully justified under 
the circumstances. 

Both Newt Gingrich, 
House speaker, and Trent 
Lott, Senate majority leader, 
said they bad been briefed 
before the bombings and felt 
they were appropriate. “I 
think the United States did 
exactly foe right thing," Mr 
Gingrich said. “We cannot 


allow a terrorist group to 
attack American embassies 
a nd do nothing." 

However, several members 
of Congress said they had 
some doubts about foe man- 
ner and timing of the US 
response, suggesting it 
served as a useful distrac- 
tion from Mr Clinton's 
domestic political troubles 
following hfe admission that 
he had an “inappropriate" 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky, a former White 
House worker. 

Arlen Specter, a promi- 
nent Republican senator 
who was initially critical of 
the bombings, gave his qual- 
ified support after being 
briefed by Intelligence 
sources. But Rod Grams, 
another senator, who serves 
an the foreign relations com- 
mittee, said it remained stri- 
king that a - traditionally 
“timid" adminis tration was 
suddenly willing to take 
such decisive action. 

“It's too bad we even have 
to question this," Mr Grams 
said, “ft shows the damage 
that’s been done to foe office 


of foe presidency." 

Polls showed a significant 
majority of Americans 
rejected the notion that Mr 
Clinton ordered foe strike to 
divert public attention from 
his domestic problems, with 
58 per cent saying they 
believed be did it solely in 
the country’s best interests. 

Analysts also said that 
while the president’s 
approval ratings remained 
high, at more than 60 per 
cent, it was striking they 
had not risen significantly 
following foe missile strikes. 
Normally, whenever a US 
president orders military 
action, his ratings improve. 

The doubts about Mr Clin- 
ton's motives were reflected 
by jokes on late night televi- 
sion shows and political car- 
toons and editorials in yes- 
terday's newspapers. 

However W illiam Cohen, 
US defence Secretary and a 
former Republican senator, 
said he would have resigned 
if he had thought there was 
any chance Mr Clinton had 
ordered the attack for 
domestic political reasons. 


PAKISTAN GOVERNMENT IS STRUGGLING TO STAVE OFF A $42BN FOREIGN DEBT DEFAULT 


Public ire leaves Sharif little room to manoeuvre 


By ftrtian Bokhari In btemabad 


The US attack on Afghan- 
istan could scarcely have 
come at a more difficult time 
for neighbouring Pakistan. 
The government of Nawaz 
Sharif, prime minister, la 
struggling to stave off 
default on S42bn in foreign 
debt in the wake of the sanc- 
tions imposed following 
May’s nuclear tests. 

Yesterday's emotional 
turnout of Islamic activists 
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across Pakistan threatens to 
make dealing with these 
" problems all foe more diffi- 
cult. just when tentative 
contacts were developing 
with the International Mone- 
tary Fund amid hopes of par- 
allel progress on resolving 
differences with the US on 
foe nuclear issue. 

Analysts said anti-US sen- 
timent could make it diffi- 
cult for Mr Sharif to make 
concessions - notably signa- 
ture of the Comprehensive 


1 


Test Ban Treaty, which 
would be seen as “a sell-out" - 
to the US. said Nasim Zehra, 
a political commentator. 

Among the hundreds of 
Moslems who' gathered at 
Islamabad's Faisal mosque 
for Friday prayers yesterday, 
there was no doubting the 
popular verdict “All Mos- 
lems must 'unite ami fight 
back. The ; government 
should confront the 
Americans." said Aurangzeb 
TThaw , a high school' student. 


“The hatred of the 
Americans - for Moslems 
seems to be growing rap- 
idly," said Shaukat Ali, a col- 
lege chemistry professor. 
“First it was Libya, then 
Iraq and now Afghanistan-” 
It was a reminder of foe 
backlash in 1990 after foe 
Gulf war, during Mr Sharif a 
previous tenure as.foe prime 
minis ter- Then. anti-US sen- 
timent kept the security ser- 
vices on alert for months 
against possible attacks on 


OS targets in Pakistan. 

In public the government 
took up the popular line. 
Sartaj Aziz, foreign minister, 
told the senate that Pakistan 
was indignant over the 
attacks “no matter what jus- 
tifications are given”. 

Privately, government offi- 
cials said that confirmation 
that there were Pakistani 
casualties during the mftsfle 
attack had aggravated the 
situation farther. “This adds 
to our problems," said one. 


But serious concern was 
also reserved for the econ- 
omy as prices on the Karachi 
stock exchange fell by more 
than 3 per cent “Tempers 
wfD be running high on the 
CTBT," said Sflcandar Kha- 
waja, country head. HSBC's 
investment bank. "That 
means that the government 
may not be able to move on 
the IMF programme." , 

Other bankers said it was 
still too early to predict the 
eventual outcome. Room for 


manoeuvre in negotiation 
had become limited because 
of US influence on foe IMF. 

Because of the poor credi- 
bility of successive Pakistan 
governments, the IMF is 
expected to Insist on policy 
reform being implemented 
before money is released, but 
its conditions would now be 
viewed with deep suspicion 
by Islamic factions. 

It still apears likely the 
IMF will send a mission 
within foe next few weeks. 


“This conspiracy and 

barbaric act was not strange 

for an American president 
who is suffering sexual 
scandals." 

Omar al Bashir. Sudanese 
president 

“The prime minister told 
President Clinton that the 
unilateral US action 
constituted violation of the 
sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of independent 
states. This attack had 
caused anguish and 
Indignation in Pakistan. The 
prime minister further 
observed that Instead of 
resorting to military action 
against sovereign states, the 
US should have instead 
opted for dialogue and 
consultation to achieve its 
objectives." 

Pakistan government 
statement 

“China advocates handling 
foe explosions in Kenya and 
Tanzania according to the 
UN charter and 
international legal 
standards." 

China’s Xinhua 
news agency 

“The American president 
has a worldwide 
responsibility that is second 
to none. And that 
responsibility has to be 
fulfilled. The domestic 
political situation doesn’t 
change foe difficulties. . ." 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
of Germany 

“This wffl never, never 
break our spirit. This will 
nurture a st ro ng reaction, 
will cause militants 
throughout the world to 
unite against the arrogant 
enemy. Now every area 
where Americans reside is a 
target” 

Yasser Srry, a fugitive 

Egyptian militant 

“France takes note of foe 
decision by US authorities 
which carried out 
yesterday’s bombings and 
invoked the right to 
leg iti mate self- 
defence recognised by 
international law." 

French foreign ministry 

“A country like foe United 
States, when its citizens are 
under attack in this way and 
when they are at risk, must 
have foe right to defend 
itself and we support our 
allies in this cause.” 

Tony Blair. 

British prime minister 

“We understand foe 
importance of what the 
United States ft doing and 
we think President CUnton 
did absolutely the right 
thing We now 
spontaneously identify with 
the United States when they 
respond to terror. This is not 
a one-shot deal. It takes 
continuous effort.” 

Benjamin. Netanyahu, 

Israeli prime minister. 

“If the United States thinks 
that by this way it could 
terrorise Arabs and 
Moslems, it ft sure that this 
savage act against foe 
innocent will fan foe flame 
of antagonistic feelings 
towards foe United States." 
Axnmar Monsawi, 
ffizbollah spokesman 

“We are against any attack 
on any Arab state by the 
United States or by any 
other country. Terrorism has 
many manifestations, ftming ' 
of Palestinians by Israeli 
settlers was another way of 
terrorism. I call upon foe 
international community to 
put limits on the American 
explanation far the term 
terrorism." 

Hassan Asfour, senior 
Palestinian negotiator 

"Egypt followed with great 
concern the terrorist events 
which took place lately [In 
Kenya and Tanzania] and 
the repercussions of such 
acts in terms of the great 
damages caused in lives and 
property. In this framework, 
foe Arab Republic of Egypt 
believes that it ft necessary 
that foe Security Council 
takes the suitable decisions 
in accordance with the UN 
charter in order to resist 
terrorism, terminate it and 
hold accountable those 
Involved in It" 

Egyptian government 
statement 
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Jakarta shuts three commercial banks Zimbabwe aid 


By Sander Tboenes to Jakarta 

Indonesia yesterday closed 
three commercial banks, 
nationalised one, merged 
four state banks and offered 
matching funds to banks 
that boost their capital. 

As part of the govern- 
ment's first comprehensive 
b anking reforms. Bambang 
Subianto, the finance minis- 
ter, announced the closure of 
Hawk Dagang Nasional Indo- 
nesia, one of the country's 10 
largest banks, as well as 
Bank Umum Nasional and 
Modern Bank. 

He formalised the nation- 
alisation of Bank Danamon, 


which boasts an extensive 
branch network, but delayed 
a decision on the largest 
hank. Bank Central Asia, as 
well as on Bank PDFCI and 
Bank Tiara Asia. 

The government's plan for 
these seven banks, among 55 
taken over by the govern- . 

ment, was widely regarded 
as a test of its will to take 
and inflict pain to save the 
banking sector. 

“We can only revive the 
economy if we tackle the 
banking sector," said Gtn- 
andjar Kartasasmita, co-or- 
dinating minister for econ- 
omy, finance and industry. ‘ 

The announcement fell 


shot of expectations that, in 
addition to closing three 
banks, the government 
would merge Danamon with 
Tiara and Modern and sign a 
memorandum of understand- 
ing with a foreign investor. 
Instead, the government said 
it would consider third party 

proposals for capital injec- 
tions into PDFCI and Tiara 
and use Danamon as a 
“mother bank” for any other 
problem banks which 
required rehabilitation. 

The government gave 
Salim group executives one 
month to buy back a minor- 
ity stake of BCA, of which 
they owned 70 per cent until 


it was taken over in July. A 
Salim executive confirmed 
that the group was consider- 
ing selling a stake in Indo- 
food, a large subsidiary, to 
raise cadi. 

The owners of BCA, Dana- 
mon, BDNI and BUN were 
ordered to pay off large 
debts to the government and 
loans to the bank affiliates 
or face government seizure 
of personal assets pledged 
against central bank liquid- 
ity support Two children of 
former President Suharto 
owned minority shares in 
BCA; the others were owned 
by dose Suharto associates. 

There was no mention of 


criminal suits against the 
owners, aH of whom broke 
legal limits on inter-group 
lending. 

Mr Subianto promised to 
merge four of the country's 
seven state banks, Bank 
Bumi Day a. Bank Dagang 
Negara. Bapindo and Bank 
Exirn. within one month. 
Non-performing loans of 
these banks, as well as the 
three suspended banks and 
Danamon, would be trans- 
ferred to a new Asset Man- 
agement Unit 

Mr Subianto also 
announced a range of bank- 
ing reforms, including an 
offer of government loans as 


Japanese bureaucrats reject 
painful bank policy reform 

Tokyo has chosen the ‘softly softly* approach in opting for a 
restructuring of Long Term Credit Bank, writes Gillian Tett 


D uring recent weeks, the 
Japanese government 
has looked like a ner- 
vous swimmer shivering on 
the edge of an icy pooL 
Time and time a gain, as 
the share price of the ailing 
Long Tens Credit Bank of 
Japan has tumbled, the mar- 
kets have wondered whether 
the government should take 
a radical banking reform 
step - and simply let the 
bank fail 

And yet as Japan's bureau- 
crats have considered the 
pain of taking this policy 
plunge, their courage has 
failed them - and left them 
nervously standing, unde- 
cided, on the edge. 

Yesterday, however, cau- 
tion apparently won the day. 
LTCB unveiled a sweeping 
restructuring plan as a pre- 
cursor to its planned merger 
with Sumitomo Trust Bank. 
Meanwhile, the government 
indicated that it would soon 
inject a large amount of cap- 
ital - probably around 
YTOObn ($5bn) - into the 
bank, and remove YTSObn of 
bad loans from LTCB's 
books. This will ensure that 
the merger can proceed - 
and in effect bail LTCB out, 
rather than let it fofi. 

In the short term, this 
“softly softly" approach is a 


relief to many western cen- 
tral banks. If LTCB had col- 
lapsed, it would have caused 
one of the most dramatic 
splashes in recent global 
hanking history. 

LTCB, after aQ, is twice as 
large as Hokkaido Taku- 
shokn, the Japanese bank 
which failed last November 
and had hitherto been 
Japan's biggest banking 
bankruptcy to date. Further- 
more, LTCB - unlike Hok- 
kaido Takushoku - is 
heavily exposed to interna- 
tional markets. This means, 
the Rank of Japan insists, 
that an LTCB collapse could 
have created a serious sys- 
temic risk in global financial 
markets - not least because 
LTCB, with some Y19,000bn 
risk-weighted assets, is far 
larger than western banks 
such as Barings which have 
failed in recent years. 

Railing the bank out has 
thus avoided this risk of 
market Instability for the 
moment. But the crucial 
question now Is whether this 
lias simply staved off the 
moment of reckoning. For 
the danger Of the bail-out is 
that it is likely to be per- 
ceived by the markets as 
just another sign that Japan 
is a gain staving off real 
banking reform, rather than 


taking the plunge and let- 
ting markets decide the Date 
of weak banks. 

This in turn could seri- 
ously damage the govern- 
ment’s credibility, raising 
the risk of another bout of 
market turmoil In the com- 
ing weeks. As one foreign 
exchange trader said yester- 
day: "What the markets 
wanted to see was radical 
action - a closure. This 
looks like a traditional 
•fudge." 

Government officials, for 
their part, vehemently deny 
that the LTCB plan is. 
“fudge” and insist that the 
restructuring is sweeping. 
Hie six directors will leave 
the bank, staff cuts will be 
accelerated and the bank 
withdraw from overseas 
operations. And sharehold- 
ers look set to be punished: 
some officials expect the 
deal to be conducted at 
LTCB’s par value of Y50 - or 
a seventh of its value six 
mouths ago. 

And indeed, many hanking 
analysts themselves concede 
that the plan does have its 
merits quite apart from 
avoiding systemic risk. The 
deal after all, is forcing 
LTCB to remove Y750bn of 
some YL300bn in bad loans 
at a stroke. If the merger 



Katsunobu Ohnogi Qefl), LTCB president, and the next acting 
president, Tsweo Suzuki, yesterday to Tokyo Reuters 


proceeds it could also 
remove some of the excess 
capacity from Japan's over- 
banked sector. Above all, 
though, it is also creating a 
model which could ' be 
applied to the multitude of 
other weak. large banks. 
“The social costs of a col- 
lapse would be huge - much 
bigger than a bail -out,” says 
Yoshinobu Yamada of Mer- 
rill Lynch. “I think this deal 
is good news for the banking 
system." 


' However, the problem is 
that thus for the restructur- 
ing does not look particu- 
larly draconian to western 
eyes. And in the longer term 
it Is crucially unclear 
whether a merger of LTCB 
and Sumitomo Trust will 
prove particularly viable IT 
the two banks do not imple- 
ment radical job cuts, for 
example they could be sim- 
ply saddled with a growing 
cost base. Indeed, carving 
out a profitable niche could 


matching funds for new capi- 
tal attracted from owners or 
outside Investors. He would 
not disclose the matching 
amount and insisted such 
banks would first need to 
settle loans to affiliated par- 
ties and pay back Bank 
Indonesia liquidity -loans. . 

The government submitted 
draft amendments to the 
banking law to parliament 
earlier this month, including 
a clause allowing foreign 
Investors greater stakes in 
banks. But it did hot quan- 
tify that share, raising 
doubts about a government 
pledge to allow 100 per cent 
foreign ownership. 


be difficult given that Japan 
already has too many banks. 

Furthermore, the merger 
is for from cheap. Although 
Sumitomo Trust has been 
presented as the “good” 
bank- which is saving' the 
“bad* * LTCB, Sumitomo 
Trust also bas massive prob- 
lem loans. Indeed, a key rea- 
son why Sumitomo agreed to 
the merger in the first place' 
was that it is heavily 
exposed to LTCB's indebted 
affiliates - meaning that 
even Y50Qbn may not be 
enough to make the merged 
entity financially healthy. 

In theory, this cost can be 
met from the Yl3J)00bn ear- . 
marked earlier this year to 
support the banks. But many 
other banks share the scale 
of LTCB's problems. And if 
the LTCB solution is used as 
a blueprint for . coping wtth 
other weak banks, the bill 
looks set to soar beyond. 
Y13,000bn. . j 

Western central bankers 
point out that tins is inevita- 
ble, and argue that the bill , 
for tackling Japan's bad loan 
mess would have been for 1 
smaller if the. government 
bad recognised the need far 
public money years ago. 
“What they have announced 
at LTCB is probably the best 
of some bad options," one 
yesterday said. , 

But these sums are likely 
to provoke fierce criticism 
from the newly influential 
opposition party - and may 
fuel the market concern 
about Japan's long-term fis- . 
cal position. The govern- 
ment looks like facing a diffi- 
cult public relations battle In 
the days ahead. • 
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ECONOMIC & FINANCIAL SERVICES SJV. (formerly GREEK EXPORTS SJL) 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

SECOND INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC AUCTION TO THE HIGHEST 
BIDDEH FOR SALE OF THE TOTAL ASSETS OP “EUTE VILLAGE - TOURIST. 
COMMERCIAL, MARITIME, CONSTRUCTION AND HOTEL SJL" 

ETBA FINANCE Economic and Financial SA. astabtehed In Athens {! Eratoathenaus SO. as special Itoidator of "ELITE 
VILLAGE - TOURIST. COLAIERClAl, MAFTTWE. CONSTRUCTION ANO HOTEL S-A." wtw* has been placed ireter spocfei 
Hquktaaan tty Cfcetswn No. 17W1897 of too Nafpfcn Court of Appeal and wHhto tha framawoik d artde 48a of Law 18920990, 
as Mpptomanmd by artde 14 erf Law 2000/1 991 ascurref'dy (n farce and tafowng instructions dated 7/JV1996 from toe credtor, 
ETBA, SA 

ANNOUNCES 

a Second IntomaUanol Pubic Auction to the Hgbest Bidder wflh sesfeti, turning often lor the tnQI assets d "ELITE VIUA<£ 
TOURIST, COMMERCIAL. MARTTME. CONSTRUCTION AND HOTEL SA.* now under spe cU liquidation. 

Sunmary daacripdon oi tha company and Ha aettvfty 

'ELITE VHJAGE ■ TOURIST, COMMERCIAL, MAHfTNE. CONSTRUCTION AND HOTEL SA* owns and iuns a hotel complex 
« the Varga raglcn of the prefecture of MrasWa on a p*o? o< larto 21500 nr to .area. The untt hasacapadty 0M91 bed*. The 
hoari imh comma <* a two-stony contra! bulbing and basement, 3500 na In area. a ground Door oi 1 .400 m2 and athw ttoor d 
S70m2aflwa0BsabunealowcaR9lax«tthaiaCalBreaa(450Bin3. RoadworKs Haw bean buil In tha a un om an g area (to 
l»to« i toniffl W gpoofe,ach*>wrtipfe>OrB«xi.a3Poragmunfl.ete. More tofermadon and a datrttadttoipbon are attained to 

the Oflaitno Memorandum. 

lbnra of dm Announcement 

1. Tha aucbon wff ba conducted In accord a nce wtth the tm owaon s of artde 46a d Law 1682/1 990 as apofemented by artde 
14 of Law 20001991 as currently In farce; toe turns contained In the present Announcement and die tonne contained In tha 
Offering Memorandum, ragardtass of whether or Ml they are repealed In the presort. The submission of a bindfeg offer 
lmp*es accep ta nce of aff there terras. 

2. For a Uv amranea of die company for safe, fa tor e aod buyers are touted to mcefee. on dpcdure of a confidendsBy 
agreement me detailed Offtang Memorandum and ask for any other Wumaflon. 

3. In oner to p ai tkape xa m auction, totoimled partes must sUxrm a sealed, btndtog afer to the Katareata notary public 
aastped to the audlon, Mrs. Evanttda KortaletaiMlQpouiau. esattshed at Kenans. toL *38 721 Moot, by 12 noon on 
Monday, 14 Sairtonber 1998. Offers should be suCmttaad to person or by a lepaly authorised la p raaaremre. Offer* 
sutmatsd beyond the #ne tone wSf not be accepted or fetan Mo oondderation. Otters must not contain terms iaxm«Heh 
their bfndtogness »■ depend or wMcfi create raguenees regard to any o#ter essential ponto. The Bquldaeor end ffn 
creditor* maintain tha right, at their tneontravertible dfeorewn. to refect oScra which certain terms and axoendons. or 
conefctar them to be nan-cantalned. to Match case tha offer remains binting with regard to me rest of its content. 

4. Offers must be aceonpanMd, on penally of cancaOaBonorstM offer, by a totter of guarvaeefhvn a bank JegaMyoperttkig in 
Greece, to dae amount ol one hundred and tory mKan drectro s iQOR 150,000,000) es per specimen ua n sn ed to the 
Offering Memorandum. vaBd until ns return la the guarantor bank and guaranteeing both Vie substance of the ofer 
■ubmttSMendany hnprowomoie* made to tt. 

& The otars wA be opened by the notary m her oftce at 1«d» hoars on Monday. 14 September 1998. I nteres ted parties 
who tare submitted betting offora wtthto the Onto fend are ernatod to attend the opening d the afera. 

B. Offer* mat ppecdoaffy state the ottered ameud, the time and pace of payment and n the event of pan payment on entf. 
whether this *A bear eitami or not, the I n tere s t rale os wet as the safeguard* for ttoal settlement If there e no reference 
to a) me manner of payment b) whether me amount on oadK wtl tsar Interest or net and cl tha ran at toterai. it *« ba 
deemed respectfrely that a) the amnnt wN be paid in cash, b) the amotos on ends wB be paid without toterset and o me 
toterest on any amour* on emdt wB be caiaAitod on the basis of the currant, legal interest rate In feme. 

I. EaeenM criteria hr eretuadng the otters are: el toe size of the amom offered b) the guarantees provided tor seOemenc at 
any balance on orettt and the MN m ent of other terms, c) the raCaMty end credit werthtoe s s of the totarested petty end d) 
the eonttnuad operedon of Ihe enteipnso. 

& For aB the above points as wd as lor the remalmng terns to be agreed upon, me buyer must accept penalty CRuses. 
adtWonaffy covered by mmerty or other secunHs, whleh w« guaramee eomptance wtoi the urns agreed i*»n. 

9. The efemanfe wWch mafceuplha oompenyb asBetaahaSbesold ^aisandwtiere is*aid. mowspeefcaily. to ihee actual 
aid fegal common and at the Fface where they are sawnd on tha day at ettpiaane of die stoecorftacL The Uqurdatcr end 

the credtore are not responsWe for lead or actoaf defects or debcfendes d any fend of me anefe br sale, nor tor any 

toepnpiaro or InacgurelB das oWri sT nvm to tre OS&tQ itefTtenrCun. tonrastod pomes. sftoidA eflh medonn mean 
aid dBgence and at their own expense, took into aid form dmir own aees&imrt of the objects for safe. The submission of 
ai offer initios dfflt the Interested party is My aware of ihe fegfe and adud state of the defects fer rale. 

10. to (ha event that part payment is on credit, me present ratoe win be taken Into account to evakistng me offer; whtdi «d be 
edemamt on the baw of a i» anmally ttawmed mtorest re*. 

II. In the event tha die perei to whom trie assets of the company under f h ^ ddadon an adfrateBted fafc In Ns oMgatan to 
appear a the date and pfaoe spedflod to the tquttatott Imteasn, to Oder to sign da rata* contraa In aoamfence w«i 
the terms of the presort Amouncdtirert and at hs offer, as fkialy c om p ared , men tbe guanmee. ax above, ta forfeted in 
lavgur of toe Rqtifdaior and the cretRns hi onJer to cw ai expenses of aiy kind, w» spent am real or paper losses 
sudainod, i*tti no obBgatian to pmMe preof of such, and conaidar toe amount » 6 pefety cfeuse end coifed d frera the 
guaareor bank. 

12. 'nwftjuldawtt^mraspCRseMy awards panUpanB to ihe auafcritahwim regard to ihe report assesstog toe aftrrs 
or la Wo proposal dt toe higbaat bidder. A toe, he to not Itobto aid has no oUgadon to die psrtcsnnts in the suction in me 

. evert tha the auction i« c&ncaiiad or tfecfertdnul end vmdd is resulb deemed unsrtriSat»y. 

13. Those partes tafeng part in toe Mjctnn and aubmfftlnfl offere do net aoqufee eny ntfd. data or demand bom toe presort 
Announcement and fremtoeirpanSclpetton In Ihe audkm, against the fitgadtoor or toe erattus tar any cause or raaaon. 

14. Aosidngtopwa. 13 of slide 40i of La* I638rt990 (he acta contact end toe necessary bansfereaecnang torn 3 and any 

other retaWB Bansec B o n are exai up re d from tares, dues or state or d*d pany righto or stamp dudes, wMo the ngWs art- 
teesafniib(tas,iaw]reis.sc|Mraa(rtatoino(|gBg(Ksae(esmcfedu30%. Any expenses tnamed to the safe of dwareaK 
(VAT, toe fees of tavyere. notaries and mortgagers, ferfiday supawsore, etc.) rights and alhar expenses are to be borne by 
toe buyer. 

The presera wad drafted to Greek and translated Wo Entffeh. However; to the evert of dffsrersBs owing to traraUlon, toe 
Greek tart vr* protaT. 

In order to obtain toe Offafag Memorandum and tor aiy aikUond Wianetan, pfease apply to the dSces of the fiquattor 
t Er at oBhcnous a vass. Oonaamwou te. Athens. Td.pOii 7280210. 7360508 and Fas Oft) 7280884 
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NOEL T. CHANCE 
CHELTENHAM 
GOLD CUP 
WINNING TRAINER 

has y«Share available in 
:NJL Homes 

WILD BLADE 1 RUN - 1 WIN 
GENTLE DRIFTER 7« Sister to 
CHEYANNEGOLD 
4 RUNS, ! WINS, I PLACE 

• I in 4 STRIKE RATE 

• SMALL YARD 

• TOP CLASS KACIUTIES 

• NOWAITING 

These Rones arc ready to 
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CUI me today on 
Mobile G 3 S 5 300 168 
or 01488 73436 
to arrange visit. 
Nooblyptno. 

Hones also taken to tnun. 
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Model your processes and see 
your real costsl! 

Over 1 500 users worldwide In 
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KAJSHA Modeler Pro: easy to use, 
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Doctfnenlation tool for 
Windows 95/NT. 

Superb graphical interface, fully 
supported by NEC. 
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Projeds 

* RepresentaBona and Proxy 
Services 

* Corporate and Marketing 
Studies 

* Offshore Company. 

Services “ ’ ... I 
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* BmUagSywam 

* Unidred Rmd AdminirtatKn 

* IncmaiHna] and U.K. Okras 

4 Used by Major Financial taw it relw w 

* Mubi-Creiettoy 

* Full Windows System 

* Microsoft SQL or Oracle Database 
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«r Ljwrtnce Sheen 
Tefeptane: +44 (0) I«4 6249S7 
Pas: +44 (01 1*24628703 
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By Victor Mailet 
In Johan n ei b u r g 

SlllllWlHn HUM TfVMvii irei MMilUreviinlH* 1 *^ 

The war in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo cast its 
shadow over southern and 
eastern Africa yesterday as 
oppon e nts of Laurent Kahfla,' 
tbe embattled -'Congolese 
leader, tiuresifened Hmbahwe 
with a' “bloodbath** for send- 
ing in troops to help him 
fend off a r^iel attadt 

Uganda and Rwanda, 
which are thought to be' 
behind the attempt to oust 
Mr Kabila, demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of 
Zimbabwean' forces. “The 
alternative is a bloodbath,” 
Ben Karehzi, Rwandan 
ambassador to South Africa, 
told a news conference in 
Johannesburg. “Kabila bas 
declared Mmsetf an enemy 
of Rwanda. Any other party 
who supports him therefore 
also is an enemy of Rwanda 
and they wtght be met with 
Rwandan military force." 

The Ugandan army issued 
a similar threat against Zim- 
babwe, saying President 
Robert Mugabe's troops 
would not be able to quell 
the rebellion. “The rebels 
win stretch them out in the 
forests of Congo and they 
will go home without shoes.” 
Captain Shaban Bantariza. 
s aid . 

In Congo itseif, the situa- 
tion was unclear, but there 
were reports that as many as 
ODD Zimbabwean troops and 
four of its jet fighters had 
been sent to bolster Mr Kabi- 
la’s. forces yesterday: Ango- 
lan forces were also raid to 
be approaching the border. 

Tbe Angolans are likely to 
be Mr Kabila's most effective 
allies, partly because they 
can attack the rebels in the 
western port of Matadi both 
from tiie main temtoiy of 
Angola to the south and 
from the Cabinda enclave to 
the north. Mr Mugabe; who 
appears to have little domes- 
tic support .for a military 
foray still shrouded In 
secrecy, is taking a big polit- 
ical gamble by risking his 
troops in a jungle war and 
defying President Nelson 
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Mandela of South Africa. 

Mr Mandela remains ada- 
mantly opposed to military 
intervention and has called a 
meeting in Pretoria today of 
the leaders of Congo, 
Rwanda, Uganda and Zim- 
babwe. This is to be followed 
tomorrow by a summit of 
the 14-member Southern 
African Development Com- 
munity (SADC), which has 
been split over how to han- 
dle the Congo crisis. 

South Africa is trying to 
negotiate a ceasefire, which 
would be followed by the 
establishment of an interim 
government and eventually 
by elections, but Mr Mugabe 
is determined not to let his 
ally Mr Kabila lose power. 

Congo’s state radio said 
Mr Kabila was in Lubura- 
bashi in his home province 
of Katanga, and its reports 
on the fighting suggested the 
. confidence of his troops had 
been boosted by the promise 
of foreign assistance. The 
radio said the armed forces 
were "responding like 
wounded animals" to rebel 
attacks and launching retal- 
iatory missions. “The war is 
becoming decisive on the 
western front” it said. 

In the Rwandan capital. 
Kigali, the government 
called for a ceasefire fal- 
lowed by an oil-party confer- 
ence to discuss tiie country's 
future. It also criticised 
those SADC states which 
were supporting Mr Kabila. 
“The military involvement 
of certain SADC countries in 
this crisis clearly does not 
promote a peaceful resolu- 
tion to this conflict.” the 
Rwandan statement said. 


Botha. Nigerian 
fined for leader 
ignoring names 
subpoena cabinet 


By V ictor MaD et 
in Jobannesfauig 

P.W. Botha, the former 
South African president, was 
found guilty of ignoring a 
subpoena to appear before 
the hearings of the Truth 
anti RecoucQiatibn Commis- 
sion, which has been investi- 
gating crimes committed by 
both sides during the fi ght to 
overthrow the apartheid sys- 
tem. 

Also, Lucas Mangope, who 
led. the “independent” home- 
land of Bophuthaiswana 
with the support of the Pre- 
toria government, was found 
guilty on 105 charges of theft 
and fraud amounting to 
R4Bm ($782,000). 

In the Western Cape town 
of George, magistrate Victor 
Lugaju sentenced the 82- 
yearold Mr Botha to a year 
in ^prison, suspended for five 
years, and fined him R10.00G. 
“Right through, the proceed- 
ings, the accused has shown 
no remorse.” Mr' Liigajn 
said. • 

Neither tiie prosecutor nor 
the Judge saw any purpose 
in sending Mr Botha to jail, 
where he could have been' 
seen as martyr by right- 
wing whites opposed to the 
African National Congress- 
led government elected in 
1994. . 

However, a few dozen dem- 
onstrators' outside the court 
house chanted. “Send him to 
Jail! Our parents died 
because of him." 

Ih' Mafikeng, Mr Mangope 
was given a two-year 
suspended jaO sditence and 
fined R500.000. He was also 
ordered to repay R2m he 
took from his tribe and from' 
the Bophuthatswana 
National .Security -Council. 

Lawyers for Mr Botha, 
who has portrayed himself 
as'a- victim r of a witch-hunt 
against . Afrikaners, said he 
would appeal against the 
judgment 

The Truth Commission’s 
investigators are frustrated 
by Mr Botha’s success ln. 
avoiding cross-examination 
about his years In power. In 
particular they wanted to 
know more about the shad- 
owy State Security Council 
that he headed, but the cam- 
mission's main, hearings 
have now come to an end. 


names 

cabinet 

General Abdulsalam 
Abubakar, Nigeria's military 
leader, has announced a new 
31-member cabinet to replace 
the one he dissolved last 
month, agencies report from 
Lagos. 

There are few big names 
or well-known politicians 
among the 31 men and 
women named on Thursday 
evening, whose portfolios 
will be assigned today. 

Noticeably absent were 
three influential ministers 
from the cabinet of his pre- 
decessor, General Sani Aba- 
Cha — Tom Dtimi, foreign 
affairs minister, Anthony 
Ani, chief finance minister, 
and Dan Etete, petroleum 
resources minister. 

The new cabinet includes 
nine ministers who served In 
the previous cabinet. Six of 
the new appointees are mili- 
tary officers. 

The announcement has 
quietened widespread 
rumours that deep rifts had 
opened within the Provi- 
sional Ruling Council over 
who would get the new jobs. 

"It is a sign of confidence 
on the part of Abubakar that 
he can ignore lobbying from 
the traditional stalwarts and 
even from their friends 
among the generals," said 
one senior civil servant 

Speculation is intense over 
who will get the key posi- 
tions. Ismaila Usman, a for- 
mer central banker and one 
of the few in the team who 
can be regarded as a techno- 
crat is seen as a candidate 
for finance at a time when 
Nigeria faces tough deci- 
sions on privatisation and 
establishing credibility with 
International lenders 
Another possibility is Rasfr 
eed Gbadamosl a banker. 

I.C. Olisemeka, former 
ambassador to the US. Is 
seen as a possible replace- 
ment for Mr Ikimt the archi- 
tect of General Abacha's 
defiant foreign policy, which 
was popular with some mili- 
tary officers but spoiled rein- 
Hobs with traditional west- 
era. allies. 

■nwre is still doubt over 
the fate of the oil ministry 
and whether a minister will 
be appointed at all to super- 
vise the industry, which 
accounts for more than 90 
per cent of export earnings. 
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Polly Peck accountant struck off by regulator 


By JtmKbay, 

Correspondent 

John Turner, fonner group 
accountant of Polly Peck 
International, has been 
struck off by the Joint Disci- 
plinary Trib unal the profes- 
sion's senior regulator, op iq 
complaints in connection 
with his work fnr Asril Nadir, 
the former Polly Peck chair- 
man now a fugitive from the 
UK authorities. 

Tbe tribunal imposed Its 


most severe penally an the 
chartered accountant, after 
concluding that “it can fairly 
be said of. Mr Turner that 
from his ignorance Ms com*' 
teat flowed". . 

The trial of Mr Tinner, 
who faced two Charges of 
false accounting, and Mr 
Nadir, who far**! 18. charges 
of theft involving £3 4m 
($S6m), had been due to 
begin at the Old Bailey (Lon- 
don’s central criminal court) 
in 1993. 


The Serious Fraud Office 
dropped an charges against 
Mr Tumer aftar Mr Nadir 
jumped hail and fled by pri- 
vate aircraft to his native 
northern Cyprus- Mr Turner 
was formally acquitted and 
awarded costs.' 

PPX was a substantial 
FTSE 100 company with a 
market capitalisation ' at its 
peak of ELTbn. Much o f its 
profits ware generated out- 
side the' UK at companies 
such as Unipac - a northern 


Cyprus manufacture: of cor- 
rugated cardboard boxes 
that purchased and distrib- 
uted citrus fruits. . . 

■ By 1990, PPI borrowings of 
£522m appeared to be 
TnatnbP^ by C3Sh and hank 

balances of £405m - of which 
S303m was at Unipac and 

another subsidiary ' outside 

the UK' But PPI was unable 
to secure , the cash balances 
in its overseas subsidiaries 
to reduce borrowings. 

M 1990 PPI was put into 


administration. *lt hac since 
been concluded by- the 
administrators of PPI that 
.Uztfpac owes its parent 
£439m, which is considered 
irrecoverable * said the regu- 
lator’s report 
The complaints by Mr 
Turns- involved the transfer 
of funds from PPI to a Uni- 
pac account in Jersey, larg- 
est of the Channel Islands 
between England and 
France, followed by their 
prompt return to PPL "Some 


of the money was used for 
the personal benefit of Mr 
Nadir," said the tribunal. 

“There was no commercial 
rationale for these round- 
about transactions. Mr 
Turner made no proper 
enquiry. The amounts 
involved came to about 
£7 .5m," said the regulator. 
One complaint - that Mr 
Turner provided large sums 
of cash to Mr Nadir without 
documentation - was dis- 
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‘underwater 
windmill’ sea 
power 
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By Man Groom in London . 

A British company is about 
to start a project backed by 
the European Union to build 
an "underwater windmill'’ 
that will test whether the 
power of the sea can provide 
an environm an tally-friendly 
answer to the world's energy 
needs. 

Hampshire-based IT Power 
has an Ecu lm (gu m) grant 
from Brussels to bufld the 
world’s first full-size marine 
current turbine connected -to 
a national electricity grid. It 
is likely to be situated in 
Devon or Cornwall, in 
south-west England. 

The. company's partners 
are the University of Kassel 
In Germany; Swedish tur- 
bine and generator manufac- 
turer ITT Flight; and the 
Cornish engineering com- 
pany Seacore. 

Research by the UK gov- 
ernment suggests that tidal 
currents around Britain’s 
coast could provide up to 20 
per cent of the country’s 
power if a workable and. 
cost-effective technology 
were developed. 


Marine current schemes 
work differently from wave 
power or estuarial barrages. 
They are more mu* an under- 
water version of wind farms. 
exploiting currents that race 
through underwater chan- 
nels and a r o u nd NPflrfTanrta 

The pilot scheme Involves 
building a turbine with 
blad es igm to tsui in diame- 
ter to generate to SOOkW. 
pnrmg h to supply a gn^Tl Vfl- 
laga It will sit about 30m 
below the waves on a steel 
pile sunk into the seabed, 
with a cable connecting it to 
the national grid. 

Tidal current schemes 
have been slow to take off 
because -of the difficulty of 
bullcUng equipment that r-an 
withstand the sea’s b uf fet in g 
and corrosiveness, but global 
warming -has sparked fresh 
interest in renewable energy 
schemes that avoid burning 
fossil fuels. 

The offshore ml industry 
has also developed ways of 
engineering more durable 
stru c ture s and Tinning them 
into holes, drilled in the sea 
floor without using large 
amounts of concrete. 



Design work starts on Sep- 
tember L The turbine should 
be ready near the end of 
2000. Oliva: Paish, IT Pow- 
er's senior engineer, said it 
was seeking backing from 
other companies. 

rr Power needs a location 
near the shore where the 
water velocity Is neither too 
fast nor too slow, with a grid 
connection close by, and 
which will not interfere with 
either shipping or coastline 
conservation. 

Supporters believe subsea 
energy farms wonld not 
attract the same environ- 


mental protests as onshore 
wind farms, because only 
tire transformer would show 
above the surface. Norwe- 
gian research, however, sug- 
gests clusters of turbines 
could slow currents, causing 
river mouths to tilt up. 

Commercial exploitation 
may be 15 years away. IT 
Power believes turbine clus- 
ters could generate power at 
about 6 pence (10c) per kilo- 
watt hour, not far off the 
cost of wind power and pos- 
sibly attractive enough for 
jgtanri communities, though 
nearly three times the cost 


of power from conventional 
stations. Mass production 
and technical advances 
could reduce it further. 

Although IT Power's 
scheme may be the furthest 
advanced. Blue Energy of 
Vancouver has an ambitious 
plan to build a $l0Gm. 3QMW 
plant driven by currents in a 
channel between islands in 
the Philippines. 

The scheme Involves 
mounting turbines inside a 
steel and concrete fence, 
which depends on feasibility 
studies and government 
approval 


Pyramid 
scheme 
operator 
is jailed 

By Cby Hanfe In London 
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The operator of Moneywise 
Money Plan, a pyramid 
scheme that collapsed in 
1995. has been jailed for four 
years after being convicted 
for conspiracy to defraud 
investors of £657,000 
(*1.08m). 

The verdict on Christopher 
Knight, 43. of Portsmouth In 
southern England, followed 
a sevenrweek trial. A hear- 
ing has been set for Septem- 
ber 28 to consider confisca- 
tion of Mr Knight's assets 
under the Criminal Justice 

Act 

Moneywise was the UK 
trading name of Admatec 
Corporation, a former Brit- 
ish Virgin Islands company. 

Operating from Thatcham 
in southern England, it 
asked Investors to pay a join- 
ing fee of £45 before they 
could buy "units" of £50, up 
to a maximum of £250 a 
mouth. Moneywise promised 
tha t each £50 unit would 
yield another £100 over a 
three-month period. 

New members were 
recruited largely by word of 
mouth. As in other “money 
circulation'* or “Ponzi" 
schemes, some of the money 
put in by later joiners was 
paid out to early members. 

Mr Knight's conviction is 
unlik ely to speed the return 
of any money to Moneywise 
investors, who could number 
as many as 4,500 worldwide, 
according to Admatec's liq- 
uidator in the Isle of Man, an 

island between the UK and 
Ireland with substantial 
powers to make its own 
finance laws. 

After Moneywise collapsed 
in 1995, some £230.000 was 
seized in. accounts ' at Bar- 
clays Bank on the Isle of 
Man However, the liquida- 
tor later discovered that 
about £700, 000 had been 
transferred shortly before 
the collapse to Gulf Union 
panfe in the Bahamas, and 
thence dispersed widely. The 
Bahamas bank has since 
gone into liquidation. . 

Although Adzuatec’s liqui- 
dator received Isle of Man 
court approval to sue Bar 
days for “dishonestly assist- 
ing in breach of fiduciary 
duty", be has not proceeded 
so far because of lack of 
funding for the action. Bar- 
clays has declined the liqui- 
dator’s request for an out-of- 
court settlement 


WELFARE- SOCIAL SECURITY MINISTER AIMS TO TIGHTEN CONTROL OF SPENDING 


Disability benefit faces reform 


By Uan KaMgn 
and Geauga Parlor 
hi London 


Alistair Darting, chief social 
security- minister, has 
launched an iirgeht search, 
for savings from the £25hn 
($4lbn) disability and wid- 
ows' benefit budget in an 
attempt to inject fresh pace 
into the government’s wel- 
fare reforms. 

Mr Darling has targeted 
the two areas as ripe for 
quick reform and will pres- 
ent his proposals to Tony 
Blair, prime minister, within 
the next few weeks. 

Consultation papers on 
both issues will be published 
by the aid erf the year, with 
the long-awaited pensions 
consultation paper also 
expected around that time. 
Substantial reforms would 
be controversial, but Mr Dar- 
ling will weak with the full 
backing of Mr Blair, who has 
been alarmed at the govern- 
ment’s failure to control wel- 
fare spending. 

Efforts to achieve savings 
are expected to focus on the 
fast-rising £24bnT annual dis- 



Afintair Doffing: the go v ern me nt 
has “not gone cold on rofonn” 

ability benefits bin. with the. 
possible tightening; of the all- 
work test - which many of 
the benefit’s 2.4m claimants 
must pass. 

.. Keen to rebuff opposition 
complaints that Labour ha« 
“lost its nerve on welfare 
reform", Mr Darling may 
take a tough line in reducing 
the £24bn bill - up from 
£4hn in 1982. “The benefit is 


too -often seen as a soft 
option far those not wanting 
to work," said an official 

Mr Darling, the former 
Treasury chief secretary 
who shifted to the depart- 
ment of social security in 
last month's cabinet reshuf- 
fle, wants to prove the gov- 
ernment has "not gone cold 
on welfare reform". 

Mr Blair removed Harriet 
Harman, the former social 
security secretary, and 
Frank Field, the farmer wel- 
fare reform minister, in the 
reshuffle, reflecting concern 
that there had been too 
much philosophical talk 
about the welfare state and 
too few detailed proposals 
for refbrm. 

“Mr Darling is keen to 
move back into the main- 
stream of social security 
spending," an official said- 
“It is going to be quite a 
busy autumn.” 

Ministers have been 
attacked by the opposition 
Conservative party recently 
for failing to curb the wel- 
fare budget - expected to 
rise by £ta.6hn over the next 
three years to EHKLSbn. 


But Mr Darling Is sensitive 
to protests from within the 
governing Labour party - 
one reason he may unveil a 
“citizenship” pension for the 
i.5m parents who stay at 
home to care for children 
under five, perhaps as early 
as Labour's October party 
conference. 

The carers’ pension, which 
would also be available to 
those looking after the 
elderly and disabled, would 
see the state paying contri- 
butions towards a second- 
tier scheme similar to 
funded occupational policies. 

Mr Field, the minister for 
welfare reform sacked in Mr 
Blair’s reshuffle, said the 
new pension could amount 
to nothing but an extension 
of pay-as-you-eam schemes. 

“The real test of the gov- 
ernment’s radicalism will be 
whether the citizenship pen- 
sion leads to actual cash con- 
tributions into carers’ 
accounts," be said. 

“Ministers could just cop 
out and pay credits instead, 
pushing the cost on to future 
taxpayers, who may not be 
willing to pay.” 


UNESCO DESIGNATIONS COLONIAL SITES APPEAR ON GOVERNMENT LIST OF NOMINATIONS 


Heritage status urged for Gibraltar 


By George Parimr, 
Pofflfcal Correspondent 


In a display of Britain’s 
proud attachment to its colo- 
nial past, the Gibraltar, .for- 
tress and the town of St 
George In Bermuda were 
suggested by .the UK govern- 
ment for Inclusion , on the 
United Nations fist of World 
Heritage Sites. . 

They appeared on a list of 
32 buildings, bridges, struc- 
tures and landscapes,- mostly 
in the UK, which the govern- 
ment believes should be con- 
sidered World Heritage Sites 
alongside such gems as the 
Taj M gKn ^ . the Grand Can* . 

yon and Great Wall of China. 

The UK shortlist is rather 
modest by comparison, hut it 
c ontains an eclectic variety 
sites which the government 
believes represents the very 
best of Britain. The proposed 
sites include evidence of 
Britain's pioneering work in 
the industrial revolution, 
including the Cornish min- 
ing industry, Brunei’s Lon- 
don to Bristol laBwuy dating 
from the 1840s, the late 19th 
century Forth rail bridge in 
central Scotland, and the 



The 19tfi century .Forth rrf bridge in Scotland 


Headfira 


Dallas Dhu whisky distillery 
in Scotland. . 

- Beautiful landscapes could 
also be submitted tor consid- 
eration by the United 
Nations Scientific and Cul- 


tural Organisation, includ- 
ing the Lake District in 
northern En gland, the New 
Forest in the south, and the 
Cairngorms m Scotland- 
Other sites Include Kew 


Gardens in London, the 
walled city in Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland. Stirling 
castle in Scotland, and 
Charles Darwin's home at 
Down House in England. 

“I want to see our out- 
standing sites achieve the 
international recognition 
they deserve, and I want to 
ensure that they are cared 
for and presented to people 
in the best way possible,” 
wairi Chris Smith, chief min- 
ister tor culture. 

Unesco has said that its 
new list of sites should 
include more natural sites, 
and that there was a bias 
towards palaces, cathedrals 
and historic towns in west- 
ern Europe. 

Designation as a World 
Heritage Site is only an hon- 
orific title and bestows no 
special protection, but it 
does help to persuade politi- 
cians to pay them special 
, attention. 

Those already on tbs list 
in the UK include the Stone- 
henge prehistoric stone cir- 
cle in southern England, and 
the Giant's Causeway rock 
formation off the coast of 
Northern Ireland. 


Omagh 
bombers 
linked to 
previous 
attacks 


By George Parker, 
Political Correspondent 


The bomb that exploded at 
Omagh last Saturday was 
made by the same person 
who made the device that 
exploded at Banbrldge in 
Northern Ireland at the 
be ginning of August and 
several others that were 
found recently and defused. 
Bertie Ahem, prime minister 
of the Republic of Ireland, 
said yesterday. 

“As l understand it, the 
bomb made last week was 
from the same bomb-maker 
as in an attempted attack on 
Banbridge, and a few mare 
as well," Mr Ahem said in a 
radio interview. “It could 
have happened in any of 
those places. There were 
about nine others we were 
lucky enough to get." 

The UK and Irish govern- 
ments plan to announce 
early next month new secu- 
rity measures to make it 
easier to convict members of 
banned terror organisations, 
including the Real IRA 
which carried out the 
Omagh attack. 

Today Ireland is expected 
to fall silent at 15hl0 as 
people on both sides of the 
border pay their respects to 
victims of the blast, which 
happened exactly a week 
before. An official mourning 
service is being planned, 
with Queen Elizabeth and 
President Mary McAleese, 
the two heads of stale, lead- 
ing mourners, UK govern- 
ment officials said yesterday. 
Tony Blair, the prime minis- 
ter, and Mr Ahem would 
attend. The service, the date 
and venue for which have 
yet to be finalised, wfll be a 
symbol of the unity shown 
by the two nations to crack 
down on terrorist groups 
attempting to wreck the 
Northern Ireland peace 
agreement 

The service is expected to 
be attended by Jose Maria 
Aznar, Spanish prime minis- 
ter, in honour of the two 
Spaniards on a ‘ school 
exchange trip who were 
among the 3B killed. 


NEWS D IGE S T 

TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


British Airways suspends 
loss-making service 

British Airways yesterday suspended its daily service from 
Birmingham in the English midlands to New York JFK and 
Toronto tor the winter. The company said that since the 
flights were launched in 1993 tosses had exceeded El Dm 
(516.5m) despite the extension to Toronto and the intro- 
duction of smaller planes. 

The airline, which wifi keep a summer service from 
March to October, blamed competition from transatlantic 
rivals with better connection services in the US. “It is a 
decision which we could no longer put off, esperiafly in 
fight of further losses expected this winter." said David 
Evans, managing director of British Airways Regional. 

American Airlines confirmed it would continue its daily 
flights to Chicago and Continental said it would keep the 
daily service to New York Newark from Birmingham. This 
proved thee was passenger demand and would reduce 
foe impact of the BA decision, said Birmingham interna- 
tional Airport. Jufiette Jowit, Birmingham 

PRIVATE FINANCE INITIATIVE 

Largest health project signed 

Contracts ware signed yesterday tor a El 80m ($297rp) 
hospital in Edinburgh to be built end managed under the 
private finance initiative. The new Royal Infirmary » the 
largest PFI project so far concluded in the stats haaJfo ser- 
vice. The PFI is a government scheme for attracting pri- 
vate funding to public projects. 

The new 869-bed hospital is being provided by Consort 
Healthcare, a consortium of BICC, Morrison Construction 
and Royal Bank of Scotland. 

The consortium win build the hospital and equip it at an 
extra cost of £20m. It wffl also maintain it and provide 
aneftary services such as catering, cleaning and pottering 
for 25 years. Clinical services wifl be provided by the 
health service. James Buxton, Edinburgh 


CURRENCY CRIME 

Counterfeit schemes thwarted 

Intelligence operations against fraudsters led last year to 
the uncovering of five lithographic press counterfeiting 
schemes in the UK and 16 colour photocopying schemes 
- according to the National Criminal Inteffigence Service's 
counterfeit section. 

Counterfeit currency seized dropped to £9m ($14.9m) in 
1997, from £10m in 1996 and £30m in 1995. The NCIS 
took on the job of developing intelligence on counterfeit 
currency in 1992 and works with the Bank of England - 
the UK central bank - regional crime squads, and police 
forces. Every signatory to the Geneva Convention is 
required to establish an agency for the suppression of 
such currency. Jim Kelly, London 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTEST 


Two jailed for rail line plot 

Two environmental activists were jailed yesterday for plot- 
ting to cut through a railway line as part of a protest 
against quarrying in the scene Menciip Hills in south-west 
England. Richard Dixon. 59, was sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment and Rosemary Browning, 43, to six months. 
They denied conspiracy to cause criminal damage with a 
reckless disregard for travellers' fives. 

The jury heard how a height train driver on his way to a 
quarry found the track blocked by a red banner with the 
word "Stop". Engineers who later examined the track, 
found part of the rail had been attacked with a disc cutter. 


RICHARD JOHNS 

Funeral of former FT journalist 

The funeral service for Richard Johns, fonner Middle East 
editor of the Financial Times, who died suddenly while on 
holiday in Italy last week, will be held on Monday, August 
24, at AH Saints' church, Margaret Street, London W1, at 4 
pm. Family flowers only. Derations to the Musicians 
Benevolent Fund. 
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Bomb law and 
holy terror 


Reverberations from two very 
different kinds of bombing have 
echoed throngh this week. 

On the face of it, there was 
nothing to connect them. One, 
that of last Saturday in Omagh, 
northern Ireland, was the work of 
a vicious and incompetent 
Republican splinter group. The 
other bombings, a fortnight ago, 
were directed against two US 
embassies, by suspected Islamist 
terrorists. The response to the 
first has been widespread mourn- 
ing and reconciliation. In answer 
to the second, the US on Thurs- 
day launched missile strikes 
against a terrorist camp in 
Afghanistan and a Sudanese 
chemical weapons factory. 

This contrast merely under- 
lines the differences between the 
two struggles. In Ulster, the 
Omagh bombing which shattered 
a market town and left 2S dead 
might - just might - represent a 
final fusillade of sectarian vio- 
lence, as the province’s two com- 
munities join together in grief. In 
east Africa and Afghanistan, as 
President Bill Clinton said on 

Thursday night, tv»* attarlra anrt 
counter-strikes were just the 
beginning of a long war against 
international terrorism. 

In Ulster, the two sides have 
embraced a political settlement 
endorsed by overwhelming popu- 
lar vote. In the Middle East, the 
US justifies its actions on the 
grounds of national self-defence 
against groups which want to 
obliterate American power from 
the region. 

The US counter-thrust may 
well prove to be warranted by 
intelligence evidence that its ene- 
mies were preparing further 
attacks and acquiring weapons of 
mass destruction. But as the 
broader consequences emerge, 
including widespread popular 
c ondemna tion in the Middle East, 
it only becomes dearer how far 
the US has to go to douse the 
resentment on which the terror- 
ists feed. 


Shared mourning 
En Ulster, the Omagh explosion 
seems to have created reconcilia- 
tion as much as hatred - symbol- 
ised powerfully by the spectacle 
of Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fffln 
leads' and former apologist for 
republican violence, standing in 
shared mourning beside Unionist 
leader David Trimble. Pnblic 
revulsion, among Catholics and 
Protestants alike, may even 
strengthen the peace process. 
The so-called “Real IRA" - which 
admitted the crime - has been 
forced into retreat 


The feet that the two communi- 
ties have been talking and griev- 
ing together reflects the long and 
arduous efforts which went into 
the Good Friday peace agree- 
ment 

Most people in the province 
understand that the British gov- 
ernment has strained every nerve 
to achieve a compromise, and has 
carried with it overwhelming 
popular support on both sides of 
the horde-. The strong but mea- 
sured action now promised 
against the perpetrators of the 
province’s latest act of terrorism, 
will be viewed in that context 
The authorities have produced 
tough measures - but seem to 
have stopped short of steps such 
as internment which might once 
a gain alienate popular feelings. 

Direct action 

president Clinton feces a quite 
different situation. Islami c funda- 
mentalists are scattered and frag- 
mented. They operate in coun- 
tries where the US has few 
friends and little influence, and 
where government - If it exists 
at all - is outside the interna- 
tional pale. Direct action in these 
circumstances seems the only 
option. 

Even so, the US war against 
terrorism cannot possibly snc- 
ceed unless the US can build 
much more popular support in 
the region which spawns it. It is 
not easy for a secular state with 
a completely different culture to 
counter the belief of fanatics that 
they are engaged in a holy war 
against oppression. The terrorist 
fish swim in a sea of religious 
empathy. 

Recent examples of America's 
friendlessness include the failure 
of its efforts to win any Arab 
support for missile attacks 
against Iraq in February, and the 
boycotting of its Middle East eco- 
nomic conference in November. 
The US stance on the Middle East 
peace process - while easily 
explained by domestic politics - 
looks feeble to many Arabs. They 
perceive the US to be exclusively 
interested in safeguarding oil 
supplies rather than trying to 
engage with their concerns. 

Such perceptions, true or falser 
generate support for the terror 
ists’ cause if not for their actions. 
President Clinton, who has been 
a master in moulding domestic 
opinion, has given too little 
thought to whining hearts and 
minds elsewhere. He. or his suc- 
cessor, must learn that without 
this, missile attacks may boomer- 
ang to harm the US as much as 
the supposed enemy. 


A strike for a strike 


In attacking Afghanistan and Sudan, the US is responding to the perceived 
terrorism, says Stephen Fidler. It may also be entering a new phase of 


A s President Bill Clin- 
ton got ready to leave 
his holiday hideaway 
in Martha's Vineyard 
and return to Washington an 
Thursday, the press were watch- 
ing a Hollywood film on video in 
a tent at the end of bis drive. The 
film, of course, was Wag the Dog. 

In it, a US president seeks to 
divert attention from a sex scan- 
dal at home by manufacturing a 
convenient war abroad. When Mr 
Clinton made his television 
nnnniiniwnpn l of militar y strikes 
against terrorist facilities in 
Sudan and Afghanistan, the first 
question .on many lips was the 
extent to which Mr Clinton had 
found his ideal foreign diversion 
in what US officials have called 
an “Intensification" of the terror- 
ist threat against the US. 

One day later, as the president 
prepared to return to his vaca- 
tion. most Americans appeared to 
be giving him the benefit of the 
doubt. 

According to Patrick Cronin at 
the US Institute for Peace in 
Washington, there were three 
motivations, all apparently genu- 
ine, behind the missile strikes. 

The first was to punish the 
believed perpetrators of the Nai- 
robi and Dar es Salaam embassy 
bombings on August 7 and to 
demonstrate that attacking US 
targets risked exacting a signifi- 
cant military response. The sec- 
ond was to pre-empt further 
attacks that US officials, citing 
intelligence reports, said were 
imminent Third, if Important 
terrorists could be killed, it 
would reduce the risks of future 
attacks. 

But the extent to which the US 
strikes will be effective in meet- 
ing these ambitions Is still far 
from clear. There are few secu- 
rity experts left who reckon mili- 
tary responses can ever hope to 
“cure" terrorism. 

The main precedent for this 
action is the 1986 bombing of 
Libya ordered by President Ron- 
ald Reagan in response to terror- 
ist acts allegedly sponsored by 
Mnammar Gadaffi- But while this 
appeared to subdue the Libyan 
leader for a time, it did not pre- 
vent the Lockerbie disaster, for 
which the US and UK blame the 
Gadaffi regime. 

The US strikes are therefore 
likely to constitute just a small 
part of the struggle against 
Osama bin Laden, the wealthy 
Saudi exile who allegedly 
financed the August 7 US 
embassy bombings in Kenya and 
Tanzania (see below). Mr bin 
Laden, say US officials, repre- 
sents a new and dangerous form 
of terrorism, not sponsored by 
any state. 

If statements by senior US offi- 
cials yesterday are to be believed, 
the US already has significant 
intelligence about the operations 
said to be financed by Mr bin 
Laden, culled from satellite and 
other sources. A man with a sit p- 
posed fortune of between $200m 



and 5250m is unlikely to keep it 
in dollar bins, so Washington will 
be looking to hurt him finan- 
cially too. 

Destroying training bases - 
ironically alleged to have been 
built by the C5A in the first place 
for Moslem guerrillas fighting 
the Soviet Union - is unlikely to 
hurt the effectiveness of the 
groups, unless key figures from 
the organisations were killed. 
True, US officials said yesterday 
there were clear signs that mis- 
siles had hit their targets in 
Af ghanis tan, as well as in Sudan, 
causing considerable damage. 
But the IRA and Palestinian 
guerrilla groups, for example, 
have conducted prolonged cam- 
paigns without having such 
bases, indicating they are not 
essentiaL 

Michael O’Hanlon of the Brook- 
ings Institution, who offers a cau- 
tious backing of the US decision 
to attack, says it was apparently 
a low-risk operation. As far as is 
publicly known, there were no 


ground troops. And -although, 
there were several eye-witness 
sightings in Sudan and in Pakis- 
tan of US aircraft, their involve- 
ment has not been confirmed by 
Washington. 

Hie first tinw Mr Clinton com- 
mitted US forces was when he 
launched cruise missiles against 
Iraq in 1993, responding to intelli- 
gence reports that Iraq planned 
to assassinate George Bush, the 
former president, on a trip to die 
Gulf. This response, says Mr 
O'Hanlon, risks becoming the 
Clinton Doctrine- - “When in 
doubt, launch a cruise missile 
and keep US troops out of the 
way." 

More effective, but much risk- 
ier. he says, would have been to 
send in farces to capture Mr bin 
T jdpp himse lf. 

In truth, it is doubtful- whether 
any president would risk such an 
attempt- President Jimmy Cart- 
er's disastrous attempt to rescue 
the US hostages In Iran in 1980 
remains a haunting memory of 


what can happen when such 
actions go wrong. -Far a Demo- 
cratic president so severely weak- 
ened by his domestic problems; 
qiffh a raid would have been out 
of the question. 

Far this reason, says Mr OHan- 
lon, the parallels with Wag the 
Dog are “180 degrees wrong". Mr 
Clinton's troubles did not lead to 
military action. Rather, they pre- 
vented him from pursuing it 
more vigorously. 

Nonetheless, . Thursday^ 
strikes do suggest to same ana- 
lysts' an Important departure in 
US policy, In particular Mr Clin- 
ton's statement that the US win 
not permit sanctuary for terror- 
ists. That, says Mr Cronin, is a 
message widely supported by the 
US public and by Congress. 

“I think this is indeed the mes- 
sage: there is .no sanctuary for 
terrorists. Unfortunately the real- 
ity is that there are still many 
sanctuaries," says Mr Cronin. 
“It’s hard for the US to uphold its 
position as a member of good 


intensification of 
foreign policy 

standing in the international 
community and at the.same time 
try to' defend our people from 
attacks." . . . 

The attacks may signal that 
the US -has become more asser- 
tive in defending its people 
around the world, and so less 

concerned about offending the 

sovereignty of others. Yet one 

- military operation does not con- 
stitute a doctrine and there are 
plenty of sceptics in Washington 
who believe that 'the “no-sanctu- 
ary rule" will prove short-lived. - 

The same pattern was. repeated 
in Sudan. Joseph Cirindone of 
the 1 Omy gip Endowment’s non- 
proliferation project says the 
attack on Khartoum - on a plant 
the US says was. producing ingre- 
dients for making VX nerve gas - 

- is the first time the US has com- 
mitted Its military, to destroying 
precursors to make weapons of 
mass destruction. 

In this development, he says, 
there may be parallels with the 
1981 Israeli air strike that 
destroyed nuclear facilities being 
built by Iraq - before they 
became operational. 

T hat parallel, suggests 
Ehud Sprinzak, a profes- 
sor of political science 
at Hebrew University of 
.Jer usal em, may be far-fetched. 
Israel responded, he said, only 
once it. had hard evidence that 
the Iraqi reactor was within a 
few months of becoming opera- 
tional It is far from clear that an 
equivalent threat was imminent 
in Khartoum. 

Moreover, he doubts whether 
the real threat of terrorism 
comes from weapons of mass 
destruction, which he describes 
as an obsession of the Clinton 
administration. The main con- 
cern is, as it ever was, individu- 
als acting with low-technology 
weapons, such as those used in 
the African embassy bombings. 

One important question is 
what message Saddam Hussein, 
the Iraqi president, should draw 
from the US missile strikes. Mr 
Clinton’s administration had 
been criticised for weakness in 
the face of Mr Saddam’s unwill- 
ingness to allow inspections of 
potential weapons sites in Iraq. 

Mr Cirincione at Carnegie sees 
three crises in which US military 
action may be called for: the 
embassy bombings, Iraq and Kos- 
ovo. “There may well be an de- 
ment of sequencing here, in tak- 
ing the most urgent Issue first,” 
he says. “1 think these missiles 
send an important signal to Sad- 
dam as well." 

What may be most crucial for 
Mr Clinton now is whether his 
actions have received support at 
home. So far, for the most part, 
they have. Americans may be 
cynical these days about their 
presidents. But they are still wor- 
ried enough about international 
terrorism to give their leaders 
the benefit of the doubt when 
they try to do something about it 


MAN IN THE NEWS OSAMA BIN LADEN 


T he group of Islamist 
fanatics who seized the 
grand mosque at Mecca 
in 1979 shook the king- 
dom of Saudi Arabia to its foun- 
dations. In particular, it rocked 
the ruling family, the al-Saud, 
whose primordial claim to legiti- 
macy is as Custodian of the Holy 
Places, the preferred title of its 
kings. 

The siege ended when the 
building contractor which had 
carried out the reconstruction 
and wnhpil jghment of Mecca and 
Medina provided Saudi and 
French security forces with a 
plan of the mosque, enabling 
them to flush out the extremists 
- heirs to the fierce Bshuxm fight- 
ers whom King Abdel-Aziz (Dm 
Saud) had used to conquer the 
Arabian peninsular and create 
his kingdom. 

The name of that company was 
Bin Laden Brothers for Contract- 
ing and Industry. And one of the 
brothers was Osama bin Laden, 
whose international network of 
Islamist fighters - avowed to 
“liberating the Holy Places” in a 
jihad (holy war) against the 
American superpower - was tar- 
geted by the US cruise mfcsflp 
strikes on Afghanistan and 
Sudan on Thursday night. 

The crucial service provided by 
the bin Laden company in 1979 
was known to those who followed 
the siege. Less known is that the 
attackers were able to seize the 
great mosque only by using the 
company’s trucks. Another 
brother, Mahrouz, who was dose 
to Syrian members of the funda- 
mentalist Moslem Brotherhood 
given protection by Saudi Arabia, 
was arrested at the time. He is 
now believed to be living quietly 
In Medina. 

Osama bin Laden's career path 
was to be different And the 
ambiguity of the bin i-aHew fami- 
ly’s ties to Saudi ruling circles In 
part explains how young Osama 
got his start as a holy warrior. 

The bin Ladens are a Yemeni 
family whose head. Sheikh 
Mohammed bin Laden, hitched 
his star to King Abdel-Aziz early 
this century, before the unifica- 
tion of Saudi Arabia. After a sat- 
isfactory construction job on the 
king's palace, Abdel-Aziz granted 


A modem Assassin 

David Gardner on the man who moved from construction to destruction 


his friend an exclusive contract 
to transform Mecca, Medina and 
- it was hoped - the third holy 
place of Islam, the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem. This is the 
foundation of the bin Laden for- 
tune, great even by Saudi stan- 
dards; the secretive family com- 
pany, with tight links to leading 
al-Saud princes, is said by a for- 
mer French associate to have had 
a turnover of around $36bn in 
1991, substantially more than, for 
example, Boeing. 

It has business and subsidiaries 
across the Middle East, complet- 
ing some of the leading buildings 
In Cairo, for example, or winning 
lucrative contracts for the recon- 
struction of Beirut (after the 
1975-90 Lebanon war) and Kuwait 
(after the 1990-91 Iraqi occupa- 
tion). The family has branches In 
all the big Arab countries, fre- 
quently built on local marriage 
ties. Osama is said to be alone 
among his 54 brothers and sisters 
in having a mother of Saudi ori- 
gin. 

The Mecca siege - a devastat- 
ing blow to the reputation of the 
House of Saud in the Islamic 
world - coincided with the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. Over 
the next decade, the cold war 
aims of the US In hairing Af ghan 

mujahideen resistance to the Red 
Army fitted like a glove with the 
Saudi royal family's wish to 
recover its standing by backing a 
holy war against communist infi- 
dels. 

At tiie time, young Osama was 
studying engineering in Riyadh. 
Known for his piety and for 
devoting his fortune to Moslem 
philanthropic work, bin Laden is 
said by those who know him to 
have been moved by two things. 
On the one hand, he was imbued 
with a sense of his family’s role 
in reconstructing the Holy 
Places, radiating with austere 
embellishment the message of 
Islam to Moslems everywhere. 
On the other, he was fired by 
Islamic duty to liberate Afghan- 
istan, at whose service he placed 


his fighting and construction 
skills and his fortune. 

He built roads, shelters and 
arms dumps for the mujahideen, 
and fought with great bravery in 
important battles. He also 
recruited thousands of followers 
from Saudi Arabia (there woe 
4.000 from Medina alone, a senior 
Saudi official at the time says) 
and across the Middle East, arm- 
ing them with advanced weapons 
made available through the US. 
The resistance's access to Stinger 
and Blowpipe missiles to use 
against helicopter gunships was 
decisive in the Soviet defeat, one 
of the most important of the Cold 
War. Islamist literature since 
then attributes the victory to the 
combination of religious fervour 
and western rocketry - the for- 
mula many fundamentalists 
believe underlies the success of 
Israel against the Arabs. 

M r binladen is usu- 
ally thought at as 
the archetypical 
“stateless" modern 
terrorist, not beholden to any 
government. At that time, 
though, he was not operating as 
a freelance adventurer. The 
Saudi recruitment drive was 
overseen by Prince Turk! bin 
Faisal, the kingdom's intelligence 
chief. And the most prominent 
fund-raiser for the mujahideen 
was Prince Salman, King Fahd’s 
brother and number four in the 
royal hierarchy. 

By the end of the war, Mr bln 
Laden had a following of, per- 
haps, 5.000 “Arab Afghans”, as 
they are now known. During the 
war, the Arab volunteers were 
more often referred to as “Wah- 
habis". This is the name of the 
particular strain of fundamental- 
ism associated with the House of 
Saud. further confirming the 
extent of Saudi influence over Mr 
bin Laden's early days. 

Mr bin ijdpn then moved to 
Sudan where, in 1989, a military 
government took power Inspired 
by an Islamist ideologue, Hassan 


Turabi. Mr bin Laden's Inten- 
tions were not clear at the time. 
Contemporary reports refer to iris 
road-building activities, including 
a new highway from Khartoum 
to Port Sudan, and his interests 
in the export of gum arabica - 
ironically, the only export 
exempt from the US embargo on 
Sudan. 

The turning point was the 
arrival in Saudi Arabia of the 
800,000-strong US-led force to 
drive Saddam Hussein from 
Kuwait in 1990/91. To Mr bln 
Laden, this was a violation of 
Islam’s sanctuaries by modern 
crusaders and proof of the Irre- 
deemable corruption of the 
al-Saud. 

By 1992, his army of battle- 
hardened Arab Af ghans had 
fanned out across the Middle 
East, the Balkans and parts of 
Africa as well as to Asia to fight 
for Moslems against the infidel 
With thousands of Saudis, Egyp- 
tians, Algerians and Yemenis, 
and hundreds of Sudanese, Pales- 
tinians and Jordanians, they 
were, and are, a formidable, force. 

In the Algerian civil war they 
lead the Armed Islamic Group 
(GIAh in Egypt they run both the 
Gama’a al-Islamiya and Islamic 
Jihad’s fight to overthrow the 
US-hacked go v e rn ment of Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak - straggles 
which both started in 1990. In the 
same year; the bin Laden net- 
work started attacks in Aden on 
US troops on their way to Soma- 
lia where, the following year, be 
claims, his followers killed 18 US 
marines. The holy warriors 
fought with reckless courage in 
Bosnia. Chechnya, Tajikistan. 
Kashmir and, even, the Phili- 
plnes. The rulers of the former 
Soviet republics of Central Asia 
are now banding together to con- 
front what they call .“Wahhabis" 
believed to be part of this pan-Is- 
lamist brigade. 

Washington put pressure on 
Pakistan to expel the Arab 
Afghans in 1993 and 1994. But in 
1995 and 1996, .two bombs 


exploded at US installations in 
Saudi Arabia, killing 24 Ameri- 
can servicemen. Also in 1995, 
amasflins in Addis Ababa nar- 
rowly missed Mr Mubarak and 
Hh> Egyptian embassy in Islama- 
bad was destroyed by suicide 
bombers. There seems little 
doubt that Mr bin Laden or his 
acolytes were behind these 

aMadni. 

By mid-1996, under pressure 
from the US a nd Egypt, Khar- 
toum found Mr bin Laden too hot 
to handle and he rebased himself 
in Afghanistan, under the protec- 
tion of the Taliban, the neo-me- 
diaeval fundamentalist militia 
which, with Saudi, and Pakistani 
backing, had seized control of the 
country. From there he 
announced his jihad against the 
US in the Gulf and the Israeli 
‘ occupation of east Jerusalem. In 
February, along with the Egyp- 
tian Gama 'a antf Jihad and radi- 
cal Pakistani Islamists, he " 
launched the International 
Islamic Front for Fighting Jews 
ami Crusaders — the organisation 
which on the eve of this week's 
US attacks pledged “new holy 
straggle operations" against 
American targets. 

Whether or not the US can 
prove Mr bin Laden was -behind 
this month's bombings of its 
emhagstes in Nairobi and Dar es- 
Salaam - and the evidence so far 
suggests be was - the west and 
its Arab and Moslem allies are 
facing a new phenomenon. 

Until now, terror networks' 
have usually been run by . 
“rogue” states (Iraq, Libya, Iran, 
Syria* Sudan). Or, like the group 
of the Palestinian mercenary Abu 
NidaL they have worked as the 
agents of such state?. The bin 
Laden network, was bom with . 
state patronage (Saudi Arabia, 
Pakistan and, indirectly, the US) 
but now follows its own agenda. 
What it has in common with . 
state-sponsored outfits is its 
deadly operational capabflftyand 
its protean network across the 
Arab and Moslem world.. It oper- . 
ates from no-man’s-Iand coun- 
tries (Afghanistan, Sudan, Soma- 
lia, the Yemen) without 

gov ernment?: winch the interna- 
tional community can hold to 
■ account. 



■ There are three more tilings to 
keep in mind about the network. 
It has a goal: to bring all Moslem 
lands and Holy Places under 
strict Islamic law. It operates on 
a well-founded pre mis e- that, 
since its warriors seek martyr- 
dom, it can take more casualties 
than the US or Israel And it is 
exploiting a context: the massive 
loss of US credibility in Arab and 
Moslem public opinion, primarily 
because of Washington's 'support 
of Israel in the moribund Middle 
East peace process. ' 

As a network it resembles 
nothing so much as the sect of 
the Assassins which terrorised 


the Middle East 
years in the 11th a 
ries, fighting on bo 
crusades, maMng 
dynasties in a 
morass of alliances. 
According to the 

elist Amin Maaloi 
sins' founder, Ha 
began as the in tell 
the great VL 
aJ-Muik, recomnu 
poet and mathem 
Khayyam. As an A 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 


Next time, vote for Hillary 

The scene: a breakfast table in Georgetown this morning. Rich, a liberal lobbyist, and his more conservative 
wife, Virginia, a distinguished historian, are reading the papers. Martin Wolf records their conversation 


Rich: So now we all know 
what I suspected from the 
very first. BBT Clinton Is a 
liar, an exploiter of young 
women and a perjuror. The 

sooner we get rid of the 

sleazebaE the better. 
Virginia: Honey, you're being 
naive, as usual Your notion 
that private vices are defects 
in politicians is a fitzry tale. 
You're old enough to know it 
isn't true. 

If you want morality, go to 
a priest I don’t expect leaders 
to teach virtue or even 
display it Who wants a 
leader incapable af deceit? 
When Franklin Roosevelt - 
also unfaithful to fas wife, by 
the way - icas trying to inch 
the US into war with Japan 
and Germany, he failed to 
tell the American people what 
he was attempting to do for 
the excellent reason that he 
would have been stopped. 

And think of John Major 
over in Britain. He said he 
wasn’t talking to Smn F&n. 
Fortunately, he was lying. If 
it wasn't for that, the Good 
Friday agreement might 
never have been reached. 

In politics, ends am justify 
means. We need leaders who 
know that Machiavelli said 
a leader should be a fox, 
capable of breaking faith 
when necessary. If a 
politician cannot tie for his 
country, what's the good of 


him? Bill Ctintcm looks better 
Qualified than I thought. 

Rich: Sweetheart; I just ' 
don't understand how you 
can be so cynical. This is not 
an Italian city state and 
we're not on the brink of 
world war. The US is a 
government of laws, it's ' 
horrible to have a leader 
apparently prepared to 
suborn perjury, - 
Virginia: That’s not proved. 
And what do you leant? A 
Platonic philosopher king? 

About the closest the world 
has come to that was the 
stoic. Marcus Aurelius, the 
2nd century Roman emperor. 
In his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Gibbon said 
the emperor’s “excellent 
understanding’' was often 
deceived by the 'J goodness of ' 
Ms Aeon". He couldn't 


wickedness, particularly that 
of Ms sort Cbmmodus. 
Benevolent people are often 
unable to see wickedness in 
others. . •• 

Rich: OK. I accept that some 
deceit and cunning are 
•Deeded ina leader. -But • 
surely Clinton goes too far. 
What about the way he 
treats women? That's surely 
unacceptable at the end of 
the 20th century? 

Virginia! It may be 
unacceptable, but it's natural 
Evolutionary biologists tell us 


that the more successful the 
male, the mare female 
' partners he can enjoy and the 
greater the romOer of 
children he will have. The 
genes for male ambition and 
sexual desire an a winning 
combination. 

Oriental kings had harems. 
But ataton is president qf a 
p u rit an democracy. So. Was ' 
Kennedy before him, he • 
behaves in private in ways he 
doesn't want repealed. Yet if 
undying fidelity to one’s wife 
is to be the test of morality, 
how many leaders would 
pass muster? Power gives 
mm opportunity: those who 
seek power are the ones most 
likely ta exploit it. 

I ncidentally , it’s Clinton 
who is also displaying 
Victorian values. Sets 
hypocritical: that homage 
vice paysto virtue. And he 
hasn’t left Ms wife for 
another woman. Hillary and. 
he understand a marriage is 
a partnership irmohring more 
than sex. ITS easy to see Ms 
marriage is the core of his 
life. These other women ore 
just playthings. And. as my 
feminist friends say. he even 
takes no for an answer. 

It's our weird modem 
morality that says it's fine to 
leave one’s wife and children 
for someone rise, but not to 
stay with them and fool 
around a bit on the side. 


mdn So i$ that bow you 
- think I should behave? 
Virginia: Boney. don’t you 
dare think of it. I didn’t 
many someone I hoped 
would be president I did not 
want an alpha. Tm very 
happy with my Utile beta. 
Rich: Thank you very much! 
But tf Cfinton is so deceitful, 
how can we trust him'ta 
anything? I grant you a 
leader to be and 

occasionally He. But he must 
have some moral co mp ass. 

Does Clinton? 

Virginia: It’s clear he does. 

He may be stick. But he has 
those core '60s values I don't 
much tike. He believes in 
affirmative ac ti on and 
abortion, for example. That’s 
why most feminists have 
stuck with him. My 
conservative male friends 
laugh at their inconsistency. 
But it shows that even if they 
say the personal is the 
political, when it comes to the 
presidency the political 
rightly matters vastly more 
than the personal. 

Anyway, even if he were as 
amoral as you fear, that’s not 
the worst thing m a leader 
fanatical idealism can be far 
mart destructive. 

I agree that if power is not 
to be abused, it needs to be 
held by people utith timer 
constraints. It'S just that 
loose sexual morals don’t 


mean a man is devoid of the 
necessary Qualities. David 
Lloyd George, the prime 
minister of Britain who uton. 
the First World War. was a 
notorious philanderer. 

I'm not even saying 
Ctinum's a great leader. But 
we don’t need a great leader 
right now, thank heaven. 
Rida: But it would surely be 
better to have someone less 
dubious t h a n Clinton. 
Virginia: Maybe. not. A 
leader who fixlls so far short 
of perfection could be a good 
thing. People who trust 
politicians tend to entrust 
them with too much power 
over their lives. 

Rich: I think you’re missing 
a central point He’s been 
found out This makwa him 
look ludicrous. That’s bound 
to- make him ineffective or 
dangerously erratic. 

Look at him spraying 
missiles around the middle 
east I suppose playing the 
western lawman, fast on the 
draw, just might be sensible 
policy. It's more likely to be 
macho posturing - a great 
way for. Mr Clinton to turn 
himself from a piece of slime 
into an heroic leader. 
Virginia: You're right there. 
But ap pear an ces don’t matter 
just hi modem America. 
MachianelU said that a 
leader should appear “all 
mercy, all faith, all honesty. 


an humanity , all retigtim’', ■ 
whatever the truth. How a 
leader appears matters if he 
Is to have authority. Without 
it, he is hamstrung. 

Rich: Yes. But that’s 
particularly true of a 
democratically elected US 
president The power of a 
president is the power to 
persuade, as my professor 

once wrote. Clinton has lost 
that ability now. Even if his 
character was not bound to 
make* him a ba d leader, he’s 
the lamest of ducks. That’s 
just what you Republicans 
want But we need to get rid 
of him. 

Virginia: And trim are you 
going to replace him with? 
Another man ? It's im por tant 
to understand why we've got 
into this pickle if we're to he 
sure of staying out of it. 

The problem is neither 
Clinton’s morals nor Ms 
manners. It’s that he’s been 
found out This has made 
him look sleazy and 
ridiculous. WIty did this 
happen? Because we suffer 
from what I call “chronic 
Puritanism syndrome ", we 
love reading about the seamy 
secrets of the great tee believe 
openness is the supreme 
virtue and we've made 
normal male behaviour 
contrary to the law. Clinton’s 
was an accident waiting to 
happen. 



So tee need leaders who are 
more faithful and sexually 
circumspect by nature. 
Women are the answer. If 
HUktry had been president, 
ihmgs would surety be 
different Hot that that’s what 
I would have wanted. Td 
have gone for Liddy Dole. 


Rich: I'm happy with the 
idea of woman presidents, so 
long as they're not American 
Margaret Thatchers. By now 
I’m pretty used to a 
dominant woman. 

Virginia: l'es. dear, indeed 
you are. So what about 
clearing the table? 


The hunted people 

John Lloyd on the leaders of Rea! IRA, which took responsibility for the Omagh bomb 


B ernadette Sands- 
McKevitt, the most 
visible personality 
in the leadership of 
the 32 County Sovereignty 
Committee - political wing 
of the Real IRA - came into 
Irish republicanism as the 
trusted member of the fam- 
ily of a saint Bobby Sands, 
who died on hunger strike In 
prison in 1981, wrote of her 
dlsjointedly, but admiringly, 
in a letter a little before he 
died: “She's in Dundalk 
[south of the border, on the 
runj. Fire bombs went off in 
her pocket . . . Because of 
her, I wanted [to be] buried 
down there." ' 

Sands, an ERA member, 
attained republican canoni- 
sation because he fasted. .to . 
death-in a British: jail, to 
doing so. he revivedlhe flag- 
ging fortunes of the IRA and 
established Sinn F&n-as an 
electoral force. (He was 
elected as a Westminster MP . 
on a Sinn Ffein ticket a little 
before he died.) A magnetic 
figure, his death at 27 drew 
condemnation on the British 
government from all quar- 
ters and, more than any sin- 
gle act, persuaded Margaret 
Thatcher, then prime minis- 
ter, to seek accommodation 
with militant nationalism. 

Sands' commanding officer . 
was Gerry Adams, now pres- 
ident of Sinn Ffiin. The letter 
in which Sands commends 
his sister was written to Mr 
Adams. More than any other 
figure in the present republi- 
can leadership, Mr Adams 
was close to, and in prison 
with, the men who held out 
for special status as prison- 
ers by refusing to wear 
prison clothes and smearing 
their cells with excrement. 

That Ms Sands should 
have challenged Mr Adams 
and - through her presumed 
association with the Omagh 
bomb - brought armed 



nschaei McKevitt and Bernadette Sands-McKevftt thak isolation 
reflects the position of this Reel IRA after Omagh- Sunday Warld/PA 


republicanism to a cross- 
roads, must give; even the 
impassive, calculating Mr 
Adams cause for thoug ht . 

The family from, which she 
and Bobby came was mot 
actively republican. But they 
met discrimination from 
their predominantly Protes- 
tant neighbours while Ber- 
nadette was growing up.- As 
his prison letter shows, she 
tamed' to violent republican- 
ism independently of him. 
But it is the name Sands, to 
which she has added 
McKevitt (that of her com- 
mon-law husband) that has 
conferred potency to -her 
position. She began to come 
out of the shadows last 
November, after a series of 
meetings in and around 
Dundalk attended by IRA 
dissidents who thought Mr 
Adams was selling out for 
signing up to principles 
abjuring violence. 

From these meetings was 
developed the “Sovereignty 
Committee”, said to be 
linked to the Real IRA. 
Reluctant at first to be made 
a public figure, Bernadette 
was drawn into commenting 


on the peace process - 
which she did with increas- 
ing asperity. She described 
the Good Friday Agreement 
as “a monumental error” 
..and Sinn Ffern’s leaders as 
“hypocrites" for signing it 
“Bobby did not die for cross- 
border bodies with executive 
powers. He did not die for 
. nationalists to be equal Brit- 
ish dtiaens within a North- 
ern Irish state.” 

She lived with Michael 
McKevitt. with whom she 
had three children and ran a 
print shop. After Omagh, 
security, sources leaked that 
Mr McKevitt had been the 
IRA's quartermaster general 
until last October, when be 
resigned in disgust 

Stocky, in his late 40s. 
appearing irregularly at the 
print shop in a two-yeiar-old 
BMW, Mr McKevitt had been 
shot through both legs by 
members of the Official IRA 
in 1975 during the feuding 
between the “Officials" and 
the T > ravisionaJ3 , \ fo 1985, 
he was arrested on suspicion 
of IRA membership, but 
released. Enjoying consider- 
able status and experience In 


the IRA, he recruited several 
“engineers” (explosives 
experts) into the new organi- 
sation, which is suspected of 
half a dozen bombing 
operations this year. 

Ms Sands and Mr McKevitt 

ran claim gome SUCC8SS. Mr 

Adams' new line, though 
supported within the IRA, 
was causing qualms with 
many of his colleagues. For 
Ms Sands was right; her 
brother did not die for the 
constitutional break- 
throughs nationalists 
achieved in the Good Friday 
Agreement. There was a 
trickle of defections into the 
Reel IRA ranks, and a fear 
on the part of the security 
forces that It might be able 
to claim the “mandate" Sinn 
Fan was losing. 

Until the Omagh' bomb. 
Since then, they have looked 
tike bunted people. Resi- 
dents of Dundalk have pro-, 
tested vocally and have boy- 
cotted their shop. Both 
denied they were connected 
with the. bombing, Mr 
McKevitt going so far as to 
tell a local priest he had no 
“hand, act or part" in it, 
while Ms Sands broke down 
and told the priest “I am 
frightened out of my Iff e that 
they [the Dundalk residents] 
will do something to my 
three children." 

This reaction underscores 
their isolation, and the dis- 
tance travelled in the 17 
years between Bobby Sands' 
death and Omagh. Then, 
every IRA a tro c i ty was justi- 
fied by reference to the 
larger atrocity of “British 
occupation"' and bathed in 
the afterglow of Bobby's 
martyrdom. Now, his old 
commanding officer has pul- 
led the rug from under all of 
that - leaving Ms Sands and 
Mr McKevitt looking friend- 
less, afraid and r unning out 
of time. 


C anada's supreme 
court this week 
attempted to do 
something never 
done by any nation's top 
legal tribunal* spell out in 
advance bow the country 
might, legally and peace- 
fully. dissolve itself. 

Its conclusion, which wifi, 
be scrutinised b; other 
nations with active separat- 
ist movements, such as the 
UK, Spain and France, is 
likely to be unse ttling 
Canada's federal govern- 
ment had hoped for a clear 
repudiation of Quebec's self- 
asserted right to separate 
unilaterally. It got that But 
the government in Ottawa 
also got something it had 
not bargained for - what 
Jacques Brassard, Quebec's 
intergovernmental affairs 
minister, called “a recogni- 
tion of democratic legiti- 
macy of the process" by 
which Quebec, might, some 
day, leave. • - 
Few countries spend much 
time contemplating their 
own disintegration. Since 
1945, some 24 states have 
been created as the result of 
the break-up of a parent 
state, most since 1989 in 
eastern Europe and the for- 
mer Soviet Union. Every one 
of those divorces was impro- 
vised; sometimes the parting 
was peaceful, like the Czech 
and Slovak republics; some- 
times. as In the former Yugo- 
slavia, terribly violent. 

Despite having confronted 
a strong separatist move- 
ment in Quebec for more 
than two decades, the Cana- 
dian government has 
avoided discussing how sep- 
aration might occur. The 
fear was that even raising 
the question made the 
dreaded outcome more 
likely. 

But three years ago, Que- 
bec's separatist government 
led by Lucden Bouchard, fell 
less than one percentage 
point short of winning a ref- 
erendum to declare Quebec a 
sovereign state. The rest of 
flanarta w hich bad itnflginfti 


Secession of 
hostilities 

Canada is offering a lesson for federalists 
everywhere, says Edward Alden 


that such an outcome was 
impossible, was suddenly 
struck by how ill-prepared it 
was to deal with the possibil- 
ity of Quebec’s separation. 

Shaken, the federal gov- 
ernment began insisting that 
a bare majority vote in a ref- 
erendum would not be suffi- 
cient. Others, such as sepa- 
ratist-turned-federalist 
lawyer Guy Bertrand, 
insisted those parts of Que- 
bec that wished to remain in 
Canada should be free to do 
so, even if that meant parti- 
tioning Quebec. The native 
In dian*; , who <4»hn as much 
as a third of the province, 
said they could not be forced 
to leave Canada either. 

Such talk frightened many 
people, raising the spectre cf 
a post-referendum Canada 
spiralling into chaos. 

The court's opinion this 
week does not end that pos- 
sibility. But it makes it less 
likely. 

The court said two things 
that will shape the debate 
over the country’s future. 
First, Quebec has no right. 
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under either Canada's con- 
stitution or international 
law, to secede unilaterally. 
Simple majority rule is not 
sufficient to dissolve the ties 
built in the 131 years since 
Canada became a country. 
Only “principled negotiation 
within the existing constitu- 
tional framework” could 
take Quebec out of that 
arrangement 

In practice, that means 
Quebec requires Canada's 
consent to leave. Difficult 
negotiations over the 
national debt, currency, eco- 
nomic ties and the rights of 
minorities in Quebec must 
take place. That was the 
message Ottawa wanted the 
court to send to Quebeckers, 
impressing them with what 
Quebec’s Liberal leader Jean 
Cbarest (who is a staunch 
federalist) called “a clear 
indication of the kind of 
upheaval” that would follow 
a vote to secede. 

But the court sent another 
message. If the people of 
Quebec wish to go. the rest 
of Canada has no legal righ t 
to force them to stay. “A 
dear majority vote in Que- 
bec on a dear question in 
favour of secession would 
confer democratic legitimacy 
on the secession initiative 
which aD of the other partic- 
ipants in the Confederation 
would have to recognise." 
On the face it. that seems to 
mean that Quebec cannot 
leave without the agreement 
of the rest of Canada, .but 
the rest of Canada cannot 
force Quebec to stay put. 

The court went further to 
cast light on this confusion. 
Both sides, it said, would be 
required to negotiate tbeir 


new arrangements in good 
faith. If one party refuses to 
negotiate, it would “seri- 
ously put at risk that party's 
assertion of its rights'*. 

The refusal to negotiate by 
either side would jeopardise 
its standing in the interna- 
tional community, from 
which recognition as a sov- 
ereign state ultimately 
arises, the court said. If Que- 
bec were to secede without 
negotiating in good faith, the 
rest of the world would be 
unlikely to recognise its 
claim to independence. 

But the court states the 
reverse is also true. If Can- 
ada were to show “unreason- 
able intransigence” in nego- 
tiations, other governments 
would be more likely to 
recognise Quebec's legiti- 
mate right to secede, even 
over Ottawa's objections. 

The historical importance 
of a court legally requiring a 
country to negotiate its own 
dissolution is striking. One 
need only imagine a French 
court, for instance, deciding 
that, by a mere vote, the 
Bretons or Corsicans could 
force Paris to negotiate the 
break-up of what France's 
constitution calls an indivisi- 
ble republic. The US has 
already shown, in its civil 
war, that an American state 
is not free to leave merely 
because its people wish to do 
so. 

Robert Howse. a professor 
of law at the University of 
Toronto, says the decision 
“reflects the lessons of his- 
tory about bow to maintain 
the rule of law and stability 
in the face of a secessionist 
movement with popular 
legitimacy. In that case, the 
only way to support the val- 
ues of stability and security 
is to negotiate a solution, so 
the citizen is guaranteed 
against a fall into a Hobbes- 
ian state of nature.” 

If part of a country is 
determined to leave, he says, 
there are only two routes: 
violence or negotiation. Can- 
ada's supreme court has laid 
out a road map for the latter. 


Alexandria’s new library 


From Mr Ahmed Ablbrashy. 

Sir. I write with regard to 
Mark Huband's article “Book 
of confusion" (August 1/2.) 
concerning the reconstruc- 
tion of the Library of Alex- 
andria. 

This prestigious project 
will revive the old library of 
Alexandria. Unlike the 
ancient library, which was 
used exclusively by scholars, 

the new library will be a 

public library, giving 
researchers all over the 
world access to information 
and old scripts without 
restrictions. It will be a 
major repository of both 
printed books and of high 
technology information, as 
well as a training centre for 
the Mediterranean region. 

Egypt is not the only coun- 
try that is reforming its sys- 
tem cf education. Egypt has 
a free education system 
based on grades, not class. 
Even the US and the UK put 
education on their agenda. 

Many of Maxime Rodin-, 
son's books are available in 
Egypt, but the suitability of 
his biography of the Moslem 
Prophet Mohammed was 
raised by the press in Egypt 
some of whom were against 


and some in favour. After 
much debate the Ministry of 
Education decided to take 
thte book out of the national 
curriculum, although It is 
available to those who 
choose to read it. 

Freedom of expression is 
actively encouraged and 
guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and by law. In Egypt 
there are more than '400 for- 
eign Journalists . working 
without restriction or cen- 
sorship. There is no truth ta 
Mr Suband's reference to 
the 72 journalists be- claims, 
are being threatened with 
prison sentences. ■ - 

The Imprisonment of two 
journalists who are serving 
jail sentences was as a result 
of a dvil case brought before 
the Egyptian Court, which 
proved defamation of charac- 
ter by the articles they pub- 
lished. These two journalists 
are still sending their 
reports, which are regularly 
published in the newspapers. 

Ahmed AHbrashy, - 
press counsellor, 

Egyptian Embassy press 
office, 

299 Oxford Street, 

London fflB 1LA, UK 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Unfair to criticise naive Ho for 
what he expected from the US 


From Mr Anthony Stagy. 

Sir, Jonathan BirchaJl 
(“HP's American pals”, 
August 15/16) put forward 
the view that “the 20th cen- 
tury would have been very 
different if Ho had remained 
a passionate admirer,. of 
thing s American”. 

' I disagree with this and 
with a number of Mr Bir- 
chall’s assumptions. 

The first seems to be that, 
ta the context of the above 
comment Ho Chi Minh was 
responsible for the American 
intervention ta the country 
rather than the other way 
round, and that when Amer- 
ica had sent troops ta Ho 
would have accepted their 
presence. 

Ho's admiration of Amer- 
ica was based on its anti- 
colonial attitude and ta par- 
ticular, as the article pointed 
out. various constitutions for 
the protection of its citizens. 
He assumed that the 
Americans understood the 


need, for independence and 
equality in Vietnam. He 
therefore hoped -the 
Americans would support 
Vietnam in its struggle, 
which it did initially. To cri- 
ticise Ho for expecting 
America to stand up for its 
own beliefs hardly seems 
fair. 

Furthermore, Mr Bircball 
says that the era of co- 
operation with America at 
the end of the second. world 
war was something that the 
Vietnamese authorities try 
to ignore. Having just 
returned from Vietnam, 1 
would have said that tiffs is 
not the case. The majority of 
Vietnamese I spoke to 
seemed to be very knowl- 
edgeable about their history 
and the interaction with 
many countries over the 
period 1945-75. 

The overall point of the 
article seems wrong: it 
seems to be criticising a man 
who only wanted to rid his 


country of a particularly 
harsh colonial authority and 
bring equality to a poor and 
exploited people. He was 
naive to trust America, pos- 
sibly, but if anything should 
be drawn from such -an 
article as Mr Birchall’s it 
should be that Americans 
are proud to talk of their 
freedoms but not so keen to 
help other countries achieve 
them if it gets in the way of 
their foreign policy goals. 

A more recent example of 
this would be the Kurds of 
Northern Iraq and their bid 
for freedom at the end of the 
Gulf war. 

This is a brief reply as 
there is no way that some- 
one can summarise the facts 
in a 30-year conflict ta a few 
short paragraphs. 

Anthony Stage, 

The Coach House, 

Rue des Vafiees, 

CasteL 

Guernsey GY5 7DR, UK 


Sex, work and 
productivity 

From Leon Shilton. 

Sir, If the American people 
and Congress agree with the 
president’s soliloquy, then 
we can expect increased pro- 
ductivity and earnings for 
corporate America. If the top 
executive of the US can have, 
sex with an employee during 
business hours at the com- 
pany workplace and claim 
that it is a private matter, 
then any manager and 
employee can do likewise. 
(Only they must be careful 
that they don’t violate local 
laws about such improper 
relationships.) 

No need now for those 
memos and manuals and 
mentors and monthly mech- 
anistic sensitivity training 
sessions about providing a 
politically correct environ- 
ment for the workplace. 

Leon Shilton, 
associate professor, 

Fordham GBA, 

Lincoln Center, 

New York. 

NY 10086, OS 


Lottery film deals’ high score 


From Ms Carolyn Lambert 

Sir, In her article “Lottery 
film funding set for 
shake-up" (August 8-9), the 
usually well-informed Alice 
Rawsthorn is wide of the 
mark in her reference to the 
"failure of many lottery- 
backed pictures to secure 
cinema release”. This simply 
is not the case. 

Of the 37 feature films 
completed. 18 have been 
released, five have release 
dates confirmed, and a fur- 
ther seven have distributors 
on board and await confir- 
mation of a release date. 
This represents an 81 per 
cent success rate, recognised 
within the film industry as a 
high score. Only four com- 


pleted films are seeking a 
distributor. These were co- 
financed with, among others, 
British Screen, the British 
Film Institute. Channel 4 
and the BBC, so focusing on 
the Arts Council's role is 
perhaps misleading. 

As for the franchises, the 
Arts Council has allocated 
funding for nine feature 
films, as well as a number of 
development awards, to thB 
franchisees since the fran- 
chise deals with signed. 

Carolyn Lambert, - 
director of lottery film. 

The Arts Council of 
England, 

14 Great Peter Street, 
London SWiP 3NQ. UK 


Takeovers, mergers and premiums 


From Mr Peter R Kirkland. 

Sir, I was surprised by 
Lex's conclusion ("UK merg- 
ers”, August 19) that in a 
takeover, as opposed to a 
true merger, the target 
ought to extract a premium. 

Surely this depends on the 
nature of the consideration 
involved. If this comprises 
solely equity, shareholders 


in the target will receive a 
pro-rata share of the syner- 
gies produced: in the case of 
a cash offer, this will accrue 
exclusively for the benefit of 
the acquiring company’s 
shareholders. 

Peter R. Kirkland. 

23 Ellenborongh Place, 
London SWl$ 5LZ, UK 
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Liffe plans 

arabica 

contract 


By Paul Sotauan 


The London International 
Financial Futures Exchange 
Is p lanning an arabica coffee 
contract. It is expected to 
discuss the launch with 
arabica producers at the 
next board meeting of the 
International Coffee Organi- 
sation in September. 

Arabica is already traded 
on New York's Coffee, Sugar 
and Cocoa Exchange, but 
Line has suggested Its con- 
tract will not take the same 
format as the CSCE contract. 
One source told Reuters yes- 
terday: “If they go head to 
head with New York with 
exactly the same contract, 
they won't stand a chance.” 

Another trader said: “Lon- 
don is seen to be better regu- 
lated with better execu- 
tion ... but it would be much 
more of a coup if they can 
get it out electronically.'’ 

Meanwhile, nickel was one 
of the victims of this week's 
decision by Russia to 
devalue the rouble. Prices 
fell to llVfc-year lows on the 
London Metal Exchange as 
traders worried that a 
cheaper rouble would 
encourage a surge in nickel 
exports by Russia, which 
accounts for about 20 per 
cent of global production. 

The metal, used mainly to 
produce stainless steel, has 
fallen sharply this year 
because of weak demand, 
especially from Asia, and 
fears of oversupply. The 
LME’s three-month nickel 
contract lost 2 per cent to 
$4JX» a tonne on Monday, 
but had recovered to $4,130 
by yesterday’s kerb dose. 
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Crude oil had another 
mixed week, losing some 
ground ahead of the release 
of figures on US oil stocks, 
then rising when the market 
realised the stocks were 
smaller than it had expected. 

The benchmark Brent 
blend for October delivery 
was $12J26 a barrel in late 
trading on London's Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exchange 
yesterday, compared .with 
Thursday’s dose of $12.29. 

Oil received a small boost 
yesterday after the reports 
that Mexico, Venezuela and 
Saudi Arabia would meet 
again in Latin America next 
week to discuss the falling 
price. 

The market appeared to 
have discounted any possible 
threat to political stability in 
the Middle East posed by 
Thursday's US missile 
strikes against targets in 
Afghanistan and Sudan. 
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NYMBC (42000 UBgrite; C/US gdfej 


Srt» 

Oct 


Dec 


Fab 

Total 


Lakal Itofto 
price change 

40.75 -074 
4075 -070 
4140 -67S 
4230 -078 
4375 -070 
4475 -077 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ wtffiATUTEnM tew; £ paten*) 


SOFTS 

■ OKOR UFRE (10 tone Stato 


Sett Defa 
price ehnge Bjh 


low Vri W 


Sep 

7145 

-ft on 

7105 

71.45 

S3 

199 

Srt 

. 1045 

flta* 

7306 

-am 

7340 

7100 

230 

3286 

0k 

10B1 

Jk 

7400 

-0J5 

7500 

7400 

138 

1045 

Mrt 

UK 

Ms 

7675 

-1.1$ 7725 

7575 

43 

12® 

Mm 

- 1123 

m 

TOrt 

78J5 -4JG6 

urrarnflflmta 

7925 

mtar no 

7800 

37 

SO 

1000 

72*4. 

Jrt 

Sap 

Total 

1140 

1156 


tat Daft 
price changi 
-6 
-a 
-c 

-9 

-e 

-8 


Lew KM M 

1370 081399 13778 

1373 0,174 41,730 

1374 8,152 51706 

1470 3728 33,153 
14.48 1,462 18,039 
1470 27315727 

U501948309 


See 25370 -Z7S 25870 25270 5743 2*701 

Dec 2SBJS -250 272JS JSftOD 11.198 67,468 

Mw 20570 -750 28870 38470 3040 20784 

tow 29470 -1.75 29670 23370 SB 3,674 

JM 30475 -375 30570 30370 332 7.182 

Sep 31250 -03 1 338 

rSm nwiman 

■ auuze CBTftllM be BiB;ceari56MbBibe9 

ta 28570 -2J5 208JH2DMS tftZBB 9/080 

OK 21570 -270 21870 21575 19710164750 

Mr 22725 -270 22570 22770 2789 45,729 . 

Me* 23470 -270 23670 23470 531 15702 

Jrt MOTS -275 24178 34070 1748 20001 

8m 24570 -770 24770 24570 22 1115 

W 34JB4317751 

■ MBITT LB7E poo tonnes £ per ten) 

Sep 8870 -040 6850 6850 IS 54 

Her 7175 -050 7175 7175 36 067 

Jm 7375 -050 7375 73.75 . 20 388 

tor 7575 -075 - - - 85 

MW 7R75 -025 - - - » 

TMrt 70 

■ smMEAWCBTCjntaBtoceawohliBrirti 

sap 53075 -050 53875 53050 5720 17786 
Nov 52670 -1170 53625 52570 2U07 85716 
Jm 53&2S -1075 54475 53600 37*0 15729 
Mar 54625 -1070 SOTO 54600 1,428 11.700 
May 554 75 -975 56170 55470 384 3757 

Jrt SS475 -870 50070 95470 430 6952 

Total 367281447* 

■ SOTMEW06OT(W70tacertriK|) 


■ C0«A CSCE (lOtoUK 


08* 

TO law w tat • 

1051 1044 52971.161 
1066 10B0 1^04 51.722 
HIT 1105 <14 41743 
1126 1124 252 V4J17 
1145 1138 42 Mil 

_ - -JMJ8 

2741173713 
mmeri ' • 


Oct 

Dk 

Jm 


Total 


2373 -637 2470 
2375 -837 2430 
2476 -641 2470 
24.15 -643 2438 
2470 -639 2436 
Z470 -642 2435 


2379 6795 24711 
2330 3714 18717 
2978 9,462 46739 
24.13 539 6518 

24.10 1794 3,562 
24.10 521 6479 

237M113778 

« snort 


Sap 

134.4 

-22 

1350 

1343 

6075 21205 

Oct 

1317 

-1.7 

1350 

1330 

209 20005 

Dk 

1350 

-10 

137J 

135.7 

7018 61928 

Jk 

1382 

-10 

1400 

1360 

789 11,191. 

Mar 

1413 

-11 

1440 

1411 

728 

9043 

May 

1452 

-11 

1470 

1450 

499 

4063 

TMrt 





16KB 136811 

■ POTATOES LffTE (20 mew; £ per tarevg 


Here 

«nn 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

3 

Mar 

1150 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Apr 

I860 

+10 

1680 

1680 

68 

1219 

Mrt 

1765 

+10 

- 

- 

- 

29 


I860 

+10 

- 

— 

- 

— 

TMrt 





61 

20H 

■ FRSOfT (HfftXJ LfTE plOtedox poM) 


Art 

625 

_ 

825 

825 

6 

222 

Oct 

' M0 

_ 

940 

B35 

T7 

459 

Jan 

996 

*5 

998 

965 

52 

387 

Art 

109 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

Jrt 

890 

me 

— 

— 

— 

29 

Total 





87 

1J99 


Ook 

P re* 





an 

885 

799 






Open 

TO law W tat 

2700 1705 36900 41722 
2725 173011.166 41731 
2223 2.155 4781 27701 
2460 2415 2790 28744 
2763 2725 2758 26333 
2.490 2455 172417,130 
587*278785 


PULP AND PAPER 

■ WU*«<aaX(USS;24riri>YtaH| 
SeB Defa 

prtae change TO lner 

S«p 43200 -375 43670 43270 
Dac 46100 -275 46370 45870 
Total 


nmHS DATA 

AT trim dm mwtodty CMS. 


23 


344 

244 


op* 

TO Lew Wri tat 

42.15 407518768 31783 
42.15 4055 6497 32777 
4275 4175 882 6121 

4340 4220 14M 6121 
4675 4375 375 3757 

4475 4475 345 1768 

317* 90722 


Spices from Man Productan 

Prices In USS per tonna. White pep- 
per FAQ: spot $8,900, afloat $6,500, 
shipment $6,000. Rian In Bangka 
causing steady mutest Yield looks 
good. Black pepper FAQ: spot 
$5,100, afloat $4,950, shipment 
$4,850- Moat activities in USA, 
Europe remabm quiet Grade 1: spot 
$5,300, afloat $5,200. shipment 
$5,100. Malabar MG1: spot $5,450, 
afloat 55£50. Sept/Oct SS5.S0, Mao' 
Apr *4,650. 


S*i 1538 -4 

Dk 1573 -3 

Mrt 1614 -2 

May 1641 -3 

Jrt 1667 -3 

ton 1883 -8 


1550 1581" 654 1797 
1581 1SW 3729 39770 
1822 1609 284 15728 
1647 1037 442. 5783 
- ’ - . 1748 

-/ - - 1.767 
4768 73AH- 


■ cocoa geeggoffaftand 


A-iM 
Mr — 


■ coffee Lffi (5 ewneatatana 


Sep 


-4 1627 1614 1738 12744 

-7 1578 1561 1.471 1679B 

-g 1547 1530 IV 5763 

-11 ' 1513 1504 12 1773 

-14 1510 1510 8 231 

-« ISIS 1515 * 83 

IbU . . .68* *4753 

■ COffg *g CSCE (3T700 «h; ewMPri 


1618 

1568 

1533 

1506 

1500 

1500 


Sag 11540 +146 11770 113.10 3713 

0k 11075 -03511X7510826 5465 

Mr 10870 -075 11075 10770 1772 

Mm ' 10970 +075 11170 10870 212 

Jet 11670 +610 11275 10975- 1® 

SM 11220 -60S 11270 11270 4 
Mrt 5481 

■ C0BH5ElC0)WScartripoa*B 


ABB 20 

Cmp. M — 

ISderenegi . 


_ 3773 
,102.17 


■ WHnESaBAHUHtgOtoeM«;>tanal 

Oct 2397 -47 2435 2394 4740 16MB 

DK 2407 -47 2454 2307 1788 7.580 

Her 2444 -57 2461 2437 2701 .6828 

Mm 2(64 -4.1 2S17 2507 84 1740 

tog 2537 -34 2561 2557 34 1707 

Oct 2537 -27 255.6 2S57 » 683 

Total 77*4 46*0 

■ SU8IW , 1TCSCe012JOOtoiceBlritot 

Me ' 893 -613 971 683 10 6773 

618 -6 30 643 617 5759 76722 

072 -070 678 850 4795 46174 

673 -075 874 872 209 7,463 

860 -073 875 870 200 6565 

871 -619 871 870 24 7701 

16307148731 

MYCE(5D0QTOcanrt/U) 


Oct 


Oct 


Oct 

Dk 


Total 

M C 

See 


7475 

7472 

7470 

7470 

7475 


-OB3 7370 7470 366 4715 
-074 75.15 7470 6771 34,781 
4074 7470 7375 431 1620* 
4076 7470 7370 338 B740 
4070 7470 74.00 182 5745 
6212 787* 

imC6(tfJHb«:cealeta . . 


11275 

11875 

11675 

12270 

12570 

12770 


-11275 11170 
4610 11820 11610 
-615 11975 11670 

- 12270 12175 

- 1205 124J5 
-695 12770 12675 


552 12717 
097 8772 
197 4721 
60 2738 
75 730 

- 278 

1751 26374 


VOUME DATA 

Opm Manat ail Mane dtoi rinan for contract* 
bade) on C0MEX, NYMEX COT, KVCE, ORE, CSCE 
art K Outa 08 are m dag to ansan. W*m & 
Open Hereri tatata are for rt traded iretola. 


INDICES 

■ Bataan {Bare 18/901 100) 

Aug 21 Aag 20 naeA aga 

15190 1GZ40 15SS2 

per aga 

18954 

■ OB MtoH (BBK 1967 = 104 


' Aug 29 Aag 19 Wurth aga 

2019 ' - 

■ QSa Spot {Owe; 1970 > 19) 



MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ art CATTUi CtE MOTOOta ctoOflte 


A* 

ooi 

Dk 

M 

Art- 

Art 

Tour 


: sett Itart* >*• 

me 'MOfl* Wok tare W M 

58025-0775 58J75 57750 907 1773 

56025-6775 58650 58700 M» **>11 
61.1(10-6725 51.750 66880 US* .26251 
8ZJB5-667S 63700 62.450 1 SB* 11J0S 
14775-6500 68750 64775 <52 5,100 
62JW-0375 62375 62JEB 276 6437 
. H4W 3 6SH 


■TBWIWgMWMOtaceaWW 


Oct 

OK 

M 

Agf 


41773-1*3 41790 *1*50 2,183 14X24 
42000-0976 4MB -17.509 80 4W7 
45775-1725 48750 46100 320 3733 

ttSM-UOO «J00 45.W0 27 KB. 

56350-6550 54073 53700 71. 365 

54730-0780 '64-800 54700 30 126 

6*5 2*022 


Pm toy 
1277-40 


6212 

13-887 

5-870 

Z«2 

1.188 

1-473 

26243 


k day 
9651 
10272 


Am 70000+1.(75 7009 86500 

332 

410 

Mr 9709+6475 57.19 5619 

853 

30*1 

Mar DIM +0450 5690 0509 

5 

39 

TMrt . . 



in 

UK 

LONDON TRAD® OPTIONS 


SMrtrttae$«edM 

— Caff*— 

■~Pata — 

■ M0HNM 

{M.73U UG 

Oct 

Jn 

Oct 

Jn 



a 

« 

49 



33 

9 

78 


3 

19 ■ 

124 

113 

■ OOPTBI 



(tala A) LME 

Da 

JU 

Oa 

Jn 



110 

33 

-99 



a 

84 

110 


10 

33 

161 

177 

■ COFFEE LFFE 


MH 

Sep 

tore 


80 

64 

1 

48 


31 

43 

1 

77 



29 

21 

113 

■ COCOA UFFE 

Sep 

Dec 

Sap 

D« 



58 

4 

27 



44 

23 

a 



33 

50 

52 

■ HOfT CRUDE PE 

oa 

NO* 

Oct 

HO* 




32 

• 


46 



w 

139... 

27 

66 

- 

- 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ caiME 06 FOB {par banri) 

DrtHf 512.03-279 4L» 

Brent Blend [data n 2.02-2.08 -624 

Brent Bund (Od) 5127*778 471 

W.TX 51335-377* -618 

■ 06 PMOUCK MEpmrtpt datay CF tuna) 


Prairtum Butane 

SI 55-158 


6aa 01 

*100-102 

-10 

Heavy Fort 06 

SGO01 


Haputa - - 

5120-123 


Jet furt 

$119-124 

+1.5 

Dtatri 

8111-113 

*0.5 

■ NATURAL GAS fonca/ftena) 



Badontsepl 

1103-1105 

*004 

HmtaM A/pw ncin*fi0i7OJ»«87 


■ 0THHI 



Grid (pw tray 

828645 

+040 

S8ht (per (toy mJ* 

51600c 

+17S 

PMim {par Wy mj 

$3069 

-19 

Patadun (par trey ozj 

28800 

*000 

Copper 

800c 

*10 

toad (US pmd.1 

4500c 


Tki {Kurta Lmpur) 

Z3L15r 

-007 

Tin (New York] 

2865 

-60 

Calfle »e v#( 

8907p . 

-102* 

Shan fw KighQ 

96.09 

-301* 

P|pa (ha aarighot’ 

40.7* 

-136* 

ton. tar wgv parti 

*29.9 

-200 

Lon. day tugs (wta) 

$25300 

-4.10 

Dnriey png. tag 

Unq 


■tabs (US No3VrikMt 

£10900 


Wheal (US Mi Nreffq 

Unq 


IWiborPartT 

450Op 


Rubbar (OcOV 

480Op 


Rtabw (KLRSSNol) 

264.00m 

-000 

Coconut 01 (PM)§ 

6650y 


Prtm M PrtiyjS 

6313 


Copra PlfflS - 

$4lO0y 


Suyahaatn pjJ 

iszDy 

-10 

Coital OafftafA' tadax 

6645 

*610 

Wootops (S4a Stari 

300p 


E k tav reta abntei Pta. p aanoAg. c ovate r ante 

kg m WaiOTi owoap 1 ftjgBv*. x Sap. Vlma rie*ri S » 

Itoata f Mat irtK tout. 

* own * wffiMto 


Aag 28 'tog 19 

14372 14178 


age lew 1 aga 

147.11 19156 


1 J 21 hart rtNinri- 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


Investors seek safety in bonds 


GOVEIWMBNT BONDS 

By Jenny Grant in London 
and John Labata hi Hew York 


Global bond prices surged 
yu -day as confidence in 
equi. js evaporated, with 
some futures contracts 
punching through all-time 
highs and the yields crash- 
ing to record lows. 

Volume was heavy as 
investors scurried for the 
safe haven of cash and 


bonds, fearful over financial 
and political crises in Russia 
and talk of devaluation in 
Venezuela and Brazil. 

US TREASURY prices 
soared In the morning as the 
Dow Jones Industrial Index 
plunged. The yield on the 30- 
year long bond sank to its 
lowest level since the bond 
was introduced in 1977. 

Buyers from the domestic 
stock and mortgage markets 
pQed into Treasuries, joining 
overseas Investors in the 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 
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OTC&0 
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21 

DOT 

Canon 
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Ytad 

Kald 

lWd 

cbgrid 

tVlM 

Anatolia 

01 All 

6750 

1070043 
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_ 

♦60S 

*69 

*000 


nans 

6750 

1264082 
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-OJQ 
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103019 

in 
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Kino 

99J3QQ 
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-005 

-002 

-601 

+1.12 


WH 
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106739 

650 

-000 

-605 

*614 

-661 

Itawt 

him 

a wo 

110029 

4.18 

-oxc 

-aia 

-003 

-638 


11/07 

7000 

117.109 

408 

-007 

-612 

-627 

-TJ54 

FMtoHl 

01/89 

11000 

1020296 
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-003 

-611 

-007 

-053 


04/00 

6000 

111.109 
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-60S 

-613 

-031 

-109 

f»C* 

mm 

4000 

100.489 
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-607 

-614 

-027 
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-OrtO 
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5500 
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-60S 
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EH 

104559 
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*603 

-4126 

*641 


0WD7 
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19 

*606 
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-03G 
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surge in buying. By midday.' 
the 30-year Treasury had 
gained lg to lOljg, sending 
the yield tumbling to 5.4 per 
cent The long bond yield fell 
below the short-term Federal 
Funds rate, which was at 
5.43 per cent 

Shorter-term issues were 
also bid up sharply higher, 
with the 10 -year note up 1% 
to 102& yielding 5.230 per 
cent The two-year note rose 
3 to 100ft. yielding 5.132 per 
cent 

US INTEREST RATES 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 

France 

■ tamOWI. HBMCH BUMP BITOBBS (WOTF) FfiSOOJW 


Open SaOprtce Change Mgh 
Sep 107.40 10830 +078 10673 

DK 10770 10773 *OJ» 10776 

■ LOWS THttl FBB8M BMB OPTKHS (MftHT) 


1D772 

10770 


Bt «L Open W. 

162786 126516 

5731 19747 


ate 

Pita 

Sap 

- CALLS - 
Od 

DK 

Sep 

PHIS — 
oa 

Dec 

102 

600 

503 

503 

- 

. 

002 

103 

500 

403 

403 

w 

• 

004 

104 

400 

303 

190 

. 

601 

610 

19 

300 

206 

302 

- 

004 

002 

M Wt MOCOT34JK7 nor 104SL Mn Kte SOT kL COT 53L3» /Mr 5UB . 



Germany 

■ MDTMMAL 66BHAM BUND HITORES DMZ5QJICI0 IQOttB Id 100% 

Open Srttprto Donga Mgh . Low Esl «rt Open ML 

Sep 11179 11273 *699 1137B 11172 13455 63748 

Dk 111J0 11176 *095 111.70 111S0 220 1957 

■ wonowAL GERMAii Bam nmaapiB) rafeojop nwtto a 100 * 

OpH Stoprtca Onga High Low 

Sep 11174 112.79 *070 11113 11173 

DK 11174 11172 *672 112.12 11173 

■ BOND MflWto DPnOMS ILffQ DM290700 poMMS Of 100% 


ESL <M Open U. 
861788 667,084 
97701 151702 
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Pita 

Sep 
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Sbp 

Od 

mis — 
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Dk 
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1.43 
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1.74 
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0 
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to «l war ewin pm iw. p —*— ■ m re wm u_ cab pm istare 
■ NOTOBIAL 6BBWI BWD (B08t) RJTBBES (DTffl 011250700 lOOthaoi 100% 


SemMnrtw DmET tatawan 
i «m Hr lay Btot wwaolbg to at iu pw 
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GERMAN BUND - futures 
hit record highs, with the 
September 10-year bund con- 
tract settling 0.85 points 
higher at 112.79. 

Volume was extremely 
heavy with 862.000 contracts 
traded in Frankfurt 
UK GILTS ignored the 
domestic interest rate 
debate, jumping higher on 
Russian woes and strength 
in bunds. The September 10- 
year gilt future settled up 
0.70 points at 11123. 
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Yen slumps 


CURRENCIES & MONEY 
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The yen gave up hard won 
territory after a deal to save 
Japan's ailing Long Term 
Credit Bank luelled belief 
that the government may 
not allow financial institu- 
tions to faiL ■ 

Steep falls in US stock 
prices, however, prevented 
the dollar [rum making even 
more gains versus the yen. 

The LTCB is to obtain des- 
perately needed public funds 
to help implement a merger 
with Sumitomo Trust & 
Banking. The plan will dis- 
pose of Y750bn in problem 
loans and cut 20 per cent of 
the workforce. 

But analysts voiced con- 
cern that the extension of 
public money to the banking 
sector could effectively 
absolve banks from taking 
tough remedial action. 

Even the threat of Japa- 
nese intervention was 
unable to halt the slide in 
the yen. which dropped from 


Y14JL2 to Y 145.2 against the 
dollar by the close in Lon- 
don, its rally of earlier 
week in tatters. 

Later falls in US equities 
reined the dollar hack. But 
the damage bad been done. 

Sterling benefited from the 
uncertainty. Its safe haven 
status boosted, tt. 1 pfjg to 
D.M2.9-1 versus the D-Mark. 

■ Is the LTCB deal good 
news or bad news? “It’s not 
so important whether public 
funds are used, but how they 
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are directed," said Paul 
Chertkow. head of global 
currency research at Bank of 
Tokyo-Mitsubishi in London. 

“So long as they are used 
to support bank despositors 
and continue to make 
f i nan c e available to worthy, 
corporate borrowers, then 
financial markets will see 


. them as well directed. But if 
public money was seen to 
support tiie shareholders of 
baidm in difficulty, then the 
issue of moral hazard would 
arise. Pressure on the yen 
may intensify." 

■ The emerging markets 
contagion which has already 
sapped fragile currencies 
across eastern Europe and 
Latin America claimed more 
.victims. - - 

Intense speculation that 
Venezuela would devalue 
the bolivar kept the cur- 
rency under pressure and 

began to affect neighbouring 

markets. The Mexican and 
Colombian pesos slumped. 

Caracas eventually 
announced it would allow 
the bolivar to trade more 
freely within rigid exchange 
rate bands. It dropped from 
573.75 to 576.25 against the 
dollar. 

Analysts blamed the fall- 
oat in Latin America on low 
ml prices and the Russian 
financial crisis, which has 
destroyed any appetite for 
more exotic markets. 

“Russia's looking sicker by 
the - minute. _ Put that 
together with Venezuela and 
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POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 


you've got a flight to qual- 
ity," said Richard Gray, 
aaerghi g markets analyst at 
Batik of America in London. 

■ haggardly crude prices 
and fears that Russia could 
yet flood global commodity 
markets in a bid to support 
the rouble, which was deval- 
ued earlier this week, pres- 
sured the Canadian dollar 
and Norwegian krone again. 

Norway lifted its overnight 
lpuriing nde to commercial 
banks by 150 points to 9 per 
cent, .a much bigger rise 
than expected and the siYifr 
increase this year: The krone 
rose from 425)9 to 4.294 ver- 
sus the mark. 

Tt’s got to the stage where 
higher intern! rates may 
not be helpful anymore," 
said Jeremy Hawkins, chief 
economist for Europe at 
Bank of America. "On 
domestic grounds, perhaps 
rates are high enough, and a 
further Increase mi ght make 
for a hard landing." 

The Canadian dollar sank 
from C$1,530 to C$1.5412 
against the US dollar, setting 
a new record low despite 
intervention by the coun- 
try's central bank. 
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■ High Income 
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■ Venture & Devt Cap 
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13 

46 

14 
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■ North America 
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■ Europe 
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■ Japan 

BaHe Gffiord Japai 
GT Japan 
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Remkig Japanese 
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SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Far East inc Japan 
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Martin Curie RadSc 
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■ Far East exc Japan, General 

Pacific Hortaxi 444 480 
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■ Split - Capital 
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Qossary 


Performance: Tables like these are hill 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of nwtt and 
investment trusts - the mrit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. $0 comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility; Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate fra: the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile foods nhonid be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 

mamagwm^ii Mr p a ny M agains t iiwamfe, 

so tiie yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or aQ of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identify those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Soane unit and investment trusts 
can bo put hito a general personal 
equity plan which shields Investors 
against income and capital gains tax. 
The rules are that you can put £6^000 - 
into a general Pep and afurther £3,00G 
into a single company Pep. Up to BUSOO 
can be put into nonqualifying funds - 
but to qualify for the full £6X100 - 
allowance, at least half of a trust's 
assets must be.in European Union ; 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. 
Peps will be replaced with the 
individual savings account in April - 
1999, which has diffowt rules, but 
existing Peps wQl continue to operate. 


Discotmt Investment trust shares - 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is kdown as the - 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent years, they add ah additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
lake prospects.' The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 

investment trusts look better tbah . 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are. you would probably be wiser to 
avoid th e m. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 




withdifiering rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 


f 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie tumbles 200 points in global sell-off 


FISEAMutadflX 


aoo. 


MARKEISREPORT 

By Pb&p Coggaa, 
Mttfcab Editor 


He London stock market seemed 
to cam the weight of the world 
on Its badfc yesterday bat, munm 
the Greek god Atlas, it coll/msed 
under toe st rain. 

The FTSE 100 suffered its big- 
gest one-day points fall since igg 7 
as it dropped l«u to 5 . 477 . 0 . At 
one stage, Footsie was 212.3 
points off at 5,455. L 

However, the London market 
was£ar from alone in Its travails. 
On Wall Street, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was down 
more than 280 points by lunch- 


tone- in New York, while, in 
Europe, the Dax index in Frank- 
furt fell 54 per centi 

Problems pressed in from all 
over the globe. In Russia, the 
Duma debated economic policy 
and called for toe resignation of 
the government as prime minis- 
ter Sergei Kiriyenko said: “We 
have just entered a serious finan- 
cial crisis." 

In Latin America,, the.rumonrs 
that the Venezuelan bolivar 
mig h t be devalued prompted con- 
cerns that toe region would be 
the seat domino to fan in the 
crisis. The Brazilian market was 
suspended in early t rading after 
it fell 10 per cent 

The US cruise raids on 


snspeded terrorist sites m Sudan 
and Afghanistan only added to 
the air of nervousness. As share 
prices feD round the world, inves- 
tors switched Into bonds, with 
historic yield lows being recorded 
In the US and Germany. The 
benchmark gilt is the UK gained 
more than half & po int . 

. The big fans yesterday put paid 
to hopes that the recent correc- 
tion might be over. “The market 
is looking very bearish indeed. 
We saw a classic squeeze earlier 
in the week, which was only a 
temporary respite from reality,” 
said one senior trader. “The back- 
drop remains very worrying 
indeed. What scares me is the big 
sell-off in France and Germany." 


However, after Footsie’s big- 
gest ever one-day points gain on 
Tuesday, yesterday's drop still 
left the blue-chip index up an the 
week. It was harder work for the 
medium and smaller sized stocks. 
The FTSE 250 index lost another 
813 points to 5,074L5 yesterday to 
be 2.1 per cent down on the week, 
while tbe SmaQGap index shed 
23.6 to 2^98.6, bringing the 
week's deficit to L5 per cent 

Turnover was fairly modest, 
however, with only 787.3m shares 
traded by the 6pm count, of 
which 57 per cent was in nou- 
Footsie stocks, that figure- does 
not point to any widespread sell- 
ing pressure. 

“We saw an emotional reaction 


to some deep-seated concern 
about what is going on is toe 
world,” said Richard Jeffrey, 
Charterhouse group economist, 
and long-running beer of the UK 
market He remains convinced 
that the prospects for profits 
growth do not justify the high 
valuations in the US or UK. 

However, Steve Wright, strate- 
gist at CSFB, is sticking to his 
end-year forecast of 6,600 for 
Footsie. He said: The bond 
equity earnings yield ratio is 
more supportive than it has been 
at any time since 1880. If we see 
more of this weakness on the 
back of Internationa] news, it 
could flush out some takeover 
bids." 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS 


EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 



The sharp . decline on Wall 
Street and In several emerging 
markets combined with fears 
over the financial sduHtfan in 
Russia to send Footsie futures 
tunbOng. 

. Having opened at 5.635, the 
Sep tember contract on the 
FTSE. 100 rose to 5.660 soon 
after the opening before the 


The low In the morning was 
5,524 but that escalated to 
5475 after the start of trading 
in New York. Bargain hunting 
saw it finish at 5,485 before 


further selling in after-hours 
trading was reported Volume 
was 34,055 lots. 

In traded options, dealers 
said that the expiry of the 
August series index options 
was uneventful 

The European-etyle FTSE 
100 option saw business of 
25,640 contracts while only 
10£49 were dealt In the FTSE 
100 option. ETTH was the busi- 
est stock option with a total of 
2JS88 lots traded It was fol- 
lowed by BT at 1255 tots. 
Safeway was also active. 


Whisky 
worries hit 
Diageo 

TO MPAN1ESREPORT 

By Steve Thompson 
and Joel Mbazo 
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Diageo, the newly merged 
GraudMet-Gninness group- 
ing, tumbled 63 to 652p with 
the market reeling from a 
bout of profit downgrades in 
recent sessions, prompted by 
the severe economic prob- 
lems encountered by far 
eastern countries and wor- 
ries that they could spread 
to Latin America. 

Sutherlands, the stock- 
broker, pmpiiasiMfi prob- 
lems affecting exports of 
scotch whisky, quoting 
sharply lower half-year sales 
to the Far East, according to 
the Scotch Whisky Associa- 
tion. 

“Latest figures for tbe sis 
mouths to June 1998 disclose 
a decline in total shipments 
to Asia of 38 per cent? said 
Sutherlands analyst Alan 
S.Gray. 

He pointed out that of the 
major exporters. Allied 
Domecq Is the least exposed 
to the Far East but added 
that both Seagram and 
Diageo have heavy exposure. 

Allied Domecq was one of 
only seven FTSE 100 stocks 
to make progress, finishing a 
net 5 higher at 540p, helped 
by switching from Diageo. 

On a day when the FTSE 
100 index posted one of its 
worst-ever points losses in a 
single session, it was tbe 
long-running takeover sto- 
ries in the financial sectors 
that provided much-needed 
respite for the bulls. 

Prudential, one of . the 
most powerful investors in 
the London stock market, 
was Footsie's best performer 
as various buy-side stories 
did the rounds. . 

Although there was some 
talk about a new scheme for 
encouraging the company's 


sales force, dealers said the 
real reason the shares had 
been driven sharply Mgfw»r 
for the second consecutive 
day was an lnteusiflcatkm of 
the recent takeover specula- 
tion. 

Earlier in the week. 
Friends Provident launched 
its agreed £744m bid far Lon- 
don & Manchester. 

There noe other powerful 
forces behind Prudential's 
stock price rise, including 
buy r w*nmm»wi)«rtwK from 

i patting broking houses such 

as Dresdner Klein wort Ben- 
son and Tphman Brothers. 

The latter's insurance 
research team said the 
recent ' announcement of 
AIG's purchase of Sun- 
Ameriea highlighted tbe 
value of Jackson National. 
Prudential’s US arm, and 

said that nn a rimilar take- 
over said Jackson is worth 
230p a share mare than Leh- 
man's previous estimate. 

Prudential shares jumped 
another 24 to 845p - a 
two-day rise of 46 - on turn- 
over of llm, one of the 
heaviest turnovers in a sin- 
gle session in many months 

Norwich rumours 

The takeover rumours 
were not ennftnori to Pruden- 
tial. Norwich Union was 
again heavily traded, with 
the shares moving up to a 
session high of 480p before 
coming off rapidly with the 
rest of the market to ffateh a 
net 2 easier at 466p. 

Dealers ' said there 
remained strong rumours in 
the market that a ladder was 
about to pounce on Norwich. 
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Legal & General, seen as a 
prime takeover candidate, 
dipped 5 to 745p, after some 
heavy two-way action. 

The sell-off across global 
markets bore down heavily 
on the hanking sector which 
dealers said would inevita- 
bly suffer from the fall-out 
from tbe Far East. Russia 
and South America, as well 
as any follow-on effects in 
western Europe. 

Reports that Standard & 
Poor’s had moved Royal 
Bank of Scotland on to 
“credit watch" sent a ripple 
of unease across the markets 
where Royal Rank shares 
dropped 50 to 910p, having 
fallen bade to a session low' 
of 894p. 

Tbe worst performance 
among the banks, however, 
came from Schroders, the 
merchant bank, which has a 
significant exposure to far 
eastern markets, and whose 
shares dropped 132 to £13.48. 

Retailer Great Universal 
Stores bucked the market 
trend as Salomon Smi th Bar- 
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ney reiterated its “outper- 
form" stance on tbe stock. 

In a detailed note to cli- 
ents, analyst Richard 
Edwards says that, although 
earnings from two of GUS’s 
smaller divisions (South 
African retailing and Bui- 
berrysT are under pressure, 
the three largest divisions 
(accounting for 88 per cent of 
group profits before interest 
and tax) continue in line 
with strategy. 

“We believe that the cur- 
rent share price is reflecting 
more of the former ami 
underestimating both the 
growth outlook for Experiou 
and the UK borne shopping 
division/* said Mr Edwards. 
The shares gained 6 to T40p 
yesterday. 

Securicor surges 

Securicor maintained its 
recent bout of outperform - 
ana?, with Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter adding its con- 
siderable weight to the 
recent burst of buy recom- 
mendations and boosting the 
stock price a further 21 in 
SSlpi 

Morgan Stanley's telecoms 
team rates tbe stock the 
“best value play in the UK 
cellular sector", and upped 
its share price target to G60i> 
a share from GOOp. 

Engineering and export- 
related stocks faced a double 
hit as a weak market trend 
and the strength of sterling 
exacted a heavy toll. 

Engineering group Siebc 
surrendered another 20 to 
226p as dealers continued to 
reflect on a bearish note 
from Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell published earlier this 
week. 

British Aerospace lost 18 
to 405p while BTR fell 8 to 
I47p after trade of 21m. 

Fears of an Increase in ter- 
rorism cast a shadow over 
British Airways with the 
shares losing 22 to 4S8p. 

The company said that, 
like other international air- 
lines, its flights would be 
avoiding Afghanistan and 
Sudan following the US air 
strikes there this week. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow drops Banks tumble as Frankfurt suffers severe jolt 
steeply in 
big sell-off 


AMERKMS 

Plunging markets in Europe 
and Asian set off a flight out 
of US shares in the morning 
session, with the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average plunging 
almost 300 points below 8,400 
at its worst, unites John 

Labale in New York. 

Increasingly dire news 
about the Russian economy 
and the Japanese financial 
sector were key factors 
affecting trading, in addi- 
tion, Latin American mar- 
kets, in particular Brazil an d 
Venezuela, tumbled in morn- 
ing trading on fears of cur- 
rency volatility.. 

Global unrest sent inves- 
tors in the US an d elsewhere 
fleeing into the Treasury 
bond market, The long bond, 
already at record levels, 
soared- The benchmark 30- 
year bond gained lg to 101 J 5 , 
yielding 5.400 per cent by 
early afternoon. 

The midday Dow was 
down 22322 or 2£9 per rent 
to 8J388.19. The broader Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500 also took a 
tumble, off 28.10 to L06&50. 
Declining shares beat 
advances on the New York 
Stock Exchange by more 
than 6 to 1 . 

Falling technology shares 
sent the Nasdaq down 57.15, 
a fall of 3.1 per cent, to 
1,775.30. The Russell 2000 
lost 1L14 to 390.59. 

Among the steepest fallens 


were financial shares. With 
worries on the rise in emerg- 
ing markets, money centre 
banks took a hit. Citicorp 
plunged $7V, or more th«n 5 
per cent to $131& while 
Chase Manhattan was down 
6 per cent to $61-&. Regional 
banks, also plunged. Shares 
of Golden State Bancorp 
plunged 7.8 per. cent to 820. 

Among other financial 
stocks. Travelers lost 5 per 
cent to $53M. 

Airline stocks fell ba c k 
hard as well ou fears, of a 
sharp fall in international 
travel following the US mis- 
sile' attacks on Afghanistan 
and Sudan. Ihe Dow Jones 
transportation index was off 
23 per cent to 2£58J4. 

TORONTO fell steeply in 
early trading as the Cana- 
dian dollar tumbled and offi- 
cial intervention sparked 
worries about a rise for 
interest rates. 

The heavyweight banking 
sector, already under siege 
from uncertainty about the 
third-quarter results season, 
stormed lower. 

Royal Bank of Canada lost 
C$ 4.55 at C$6935 and Toron- 
to- Do minion Bank retreated 
C$330 at C$4535. 

Among industrials, Alcan 
Aluminium shed 75 cents at 
C$3430 and Northern Tele- 
com C$255 at C$8L45. Lead- 
ing conglomerate Canadian 
Pacific fell 60 cents to 
C$32.75. 


HJR0PE 

German bank shares 
crumpled further on Russian 
debt fears, sending FRANK- 
FURT down 5-4 per cent, its 
steepest one-day jolt since 
last October. The Xetra D ax 
index ended off 296.16 at 
5J905a 

It was a stomach-churning 
session, which at one.stage 
saw the benchmark slide to 
. 5J.5G34, and it left -shares 
more than 1,000 points or 
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16.7 per cent adrift of the 
peak touched as recently as 
July 21. Deutsche Bank lost 
DM6.95 at DM12330 and 
Commerzbank DM2.80 at 


DM54.00. Dresdner came off 
DM8.00 at DM83.00. Among 
insurers, Munich Re tumbled 
DM57.00 at DM753. 

But the selling was not 
sector specific. Very few 
shares showed defensive 
qualities. In cydicals, BASF 
retreated DM536 at DM7231 
and Hoechst DM3.49 at 
DM7437. BMW gave up 

DM100 at DM1,4G5 l 

PARIS clattered lower 
along with the trend across 
Europe as a whole. Hotels 
leader Accor was the day’s 
heaviest casualty followed 
closely by glass group Saint 
Gobaln. The former shed 
FFr103 or 6.7 per cent at 
FFr1,427 and Gobaln came 
off FFr6830 at FFr962 

In banks, BNP lost 
FFr25.80 at FFr43930 and 
Paribas FFr2730 at FFr557. 
Supermarkets group Carre- 
four, which has a big busi- 
ness base in Latin America 
where devaluation scares 
were' rampant .yesterday, 
came off FFr199 at FFr3300. 

AMSTERDAM fell 33.07 to 
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1,15431 on the AEX index 
with ABN Amro, which ral- 
lied against the market 
trend cm Thursday following 
strong results, leading the 
way down. It declined FI 2.10 
or 4.1 per cent to FI 4830 in 
heavy volume of 11.3m 
shares. 

Among the index heavy- 
weights, Philips lost FI 550 
at FI 15430 and Royal Dutch 
FI 1.60 at FI 9130. NedDoyd, 


which earlier this week 
announced a slide into the 
red for the first six months, 
‘extended its losses to nearly 
15 per cent in threedays. 

ZURICH closed down 
shmplf on wearies over Rus- 
sia. The SMI index closed 
down 288.10 or 33 per cent at 
7,39330 led by banks. 

The CS Group lost SFni 
or 35 per cent to SFi$0050. 
The stares have been under 
pressure due to speculation 
over its losses stemming 
from Its large Russian expo- 
sure. UBS lost SFr23 or 42 
per cent to SFI528. 

SAir Group, the parent of 
Swissair, fen SFr32 or 7 per 
cent to SFr423 after releasing 
its results cm Thursday. 

MADRID suffered from 
worries over turmoil in 
Latin America. The general 
index fell 4330 or 5 per cent 
to 83335 as fears of a Ven- 
ezuelan devaluation trig- 
gered a seU-off in companies 
with strong Latin America 
ties. Bank Santander lost 
PtaSTO or almost 10 per cart 


to Pta3375. Banco Bilbao 
Vizacaya fen Pta22Q or 85 
per cent to Pta 2360 and Trie- 
fonica Pta480 or 6.7 per cent 
to Pta6,700. 

Insurer Mapfre, which has 
an extensive network in 
Latin America, fell Pta540 or 
11 par cent to Pta4380< 

Retail shares were rela- 
tively insulated from the 
sen-off and closed the day 
with limited lasses. 

The hypermarket chain 
Continente fell PtalO or 03 
per cent to Pta4,300 and 
Pryca lost PtaSO or 23 per 
cent to Pta3,080. 

MILAN retreated in tan- 
dem with other European 
bourses, and the Mibtel 
index dosed down 872 or 3.7 
percent to 22367. 


Flat, which has dose busi- 
ness ties with Russia, fell 
L232 or 3.4 per cent to L65ia 
Finmeccanica, the defence 
and engineering group, 
gained on hopes of profits 
from its Alenia defence busi- 
ness, but dosed down 15 to 
LL758 on late selling. ' 
Olivetti, the most active 
share of the day, fen L35 to 
or 09 per cent to L4.024. 

Other blue chips suffered 
heavy losses with Enl down 
L433 or 4 per cent to L10.159, 
Ina retreating 1343 or 45 per 
cent to L5378 and Telecom 
Italia off L697 or 4.7 per cant 
to L14.120. 

Written and tiinad by Jeffrey 
Brawn, Enlko Torazooo and 
Peter HaB 


Kuala Lumpur plunges 7.7% 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Weak real hits Sao Paulo 


Latin American markets fell 
precipitously with the wide- 
spread/ currency fears that 
surfaced on Thursday taking 
a turn for the worse. 

SAO PAULO crashed 
lower as the real lost almost 
1 per cent against the dollar 
in early trading in foreign 
exchanges. 

At midsession, the bench- 
mark Bovespa index was 
down 799 or 10 per cent at 
7,193. 

Among blue chips, Petro- 
brfis lost 13.9 per cent at 
R$154 and Eletrobr&s tum- 
bled 17.7 per cent to R$2250. 

CARACAS, which dosed 9 


per cent lower on Thursday 
following a wave of devalua- 
tion scare stories, continued 
to slide, felling 31830 or 93 
per cent to 3,142.39 at mid- 
ses sion on the IBC Index. 

MEXICO CITY also moved 
steeply lower in improving 
volume. The IPC was down 
271.84 or 7.8 per cent at 
332637 at midsession. 

• JOHANNESBURG fdl to a 
seven-month low with the all 
share index losing 2753 to 
6,0393. Financials fell. 53 per 
cent to 10.148.4 and industri- 
als 4.5 per cent to 7,003.5. 
Golds came off 1.1 per cent 
at 8283. ' 


A weak day for most Asian 
mark ets saw KUALA LUM- 
PUR plunge 7.7 per cent as 
overseas investors rushed to 
lock in profits on Latin 
America and Russian con- 
cerns. 

The US military strikes on 
Afghanistan and Sudan also 
tmnervfed investors, and at 
the close the composite 
index had fallen 26. 9B to 
324.06 in low volume. 

The shakeout came after 
the market had rallied more 
than 10 per cent over the 
previous two days on hopes 
of economic measures to 
stimulate the market and 
the use of state-run funds to 
support share prices. 

Telekom fell 70 cents to 
M$6.10 and Petronas Gas 70 
cents to M$550. Sime Darby, 
the most active issue, fell 14 
cents to M$L94. 

TOKYO continued to. 
shrug off reports that public 
funds would be used to sup- 
port the Long Term Credit 
Rank of Japan, the institu- 
tion viewed as a litmus test 
of the government’s, ability 
to handle the sector's bad 
loan problems, writes Alex- 
andra Harney in Toyo. 

. -The Nikkei 225 average 


Slipped 9331 to 1539830, 
having traded "between 
15326.62 and 15,41658. Activ- 
ity was moderate at 358m 

abaritxt 

LTCB, which yesterday 
announced a radical 
restructuring, gained Y18 to 
Y74. Sakura Bank, the sec- 
ond most heavily traded 
share after LTGB. improved 
Y20 to Y30Q. Fuji Bank was 
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UP Yll to Y468, and Yasuda 
Trust Y4 to Y101 in 
spite of exposure to OKura, 
the mid-size trading house 
that -filed for bankruptcy. 

Nippon Steel lost Y5 to 
Y250. Sumitomo Metals 
closed down Y7 to Y194 and 
NKK, a metals group, last Y5 
to Y127. Haseko, the contrac- 
tor, tumbled Y9 to Y57. 


Blue chips continued then- 
recent losing streak. Hitachi 
lost YS to Y757 and NEC slid 
Y33 to Yl.114. Nissan Motor, 
which has been trying to 
shed subsidiaries in an 
attempt to Improve profit- 
ability, tumbled Y9 to Y468. 

However. Honda Motor, 
which announced record 
first-quarter results earlier 
this week, jumped Y170 to 
Y5310. The Topix index of 
all first-section stocks lost 
5.16 to L17S51. In Osaka, the 
OSE fell 89 to 16375. 

HONG KONG finished just 
above its low for the session 
with the Hang Seng index 
down 21432 or 23 per cent at 
7527.61. Brokers said that 
conditions had been quiet 
with turnover shrinking to 
HK$5bn and the government 
keeping a low profile. “H 
they were intervening today, 
it was little more than fine- 
tuning” said one trader. 

Among leading stocks, 
HSBC shed HX*6.00. to 
HK$165 and Cheug Kong off 
60 cents at HK$33 j 00. China 
Telecom lost 95 cents to 
HK$1 Ol 40. The red-chip index 
aided 35 per cart lower and 
H shares lost 23 per cent 

JAKARTA was affected by 
worries over the banking 
-system and expected, bank- 


ruptcies, and the composite 
index closed down 1039 or 
23 per cent to 38835. 

Banks were traded 
actively ahead of a post- 
market announcement by 
the Indonesian Bank 
Restructuring Agency over 
the fete of six banks it had 
taken over. Bank Interaa- 
sional Indonesia, the most 
active issue of the day, 
closed flat at Rp275. 

Semen Gresik tumbled 
Rp 1,975 or 23 per cent to 
Rp6,775 on reports that the 
government will not allow 
new investors to take a 
majority stake. 

SINGAPORE pushed 
hi phor in late trading with 
rumours of a cut in interest 
rates sparking demand for 
property shares. DBS Land 
added 9 cents at S$132 in 
53m stares traded and the 
property sector index gained 
1.3 per cent. The Straits 
Times index rallied from a 
low of 922.07 to end 1050 or 
LI per cent higher at 933.16. 

BOMBAY fell 6637 or 23 
per cent to 232333 on the 
BSE-30 share index. Brokers 
said there was little institu- 
tional support following 
Thursday's official moves to 
bolster the rupee via a steep 
rise for interest rates. 
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Badroak: 5 Bad EM 

951.90 

-404 

-40.11 

1.78 

489 

9S650 


89442 

-423 

-4043 

378 

947 

90119 

Rroer. Petal SPiHfag 

79820 

-246 

-2142 

245 

121 

7B7.19 

coteoMa moos 

1124.10 

-345 

-40.19 

149 

1447 

1151.14 

JkiloiuuMBi 

1012.88 

-355 

-3725 

258 

1025 

102208 

Akdroic Bnanges 

81848 

-516 

-4954 

242 

542 

91544 

Food Pnxbmi 

crxtm 

-249 

-2570 

173 

913 

93043 

rfODSeBOU Goods S Texts 

1064.46 

-117 

-3444 

1.74 

741 

nm.41 

HaaOicsro 

B82.67 

-327 

-2973 

128 

942 

99145 

Itormiuiitfcjex 

96207 

-343 

-3442 

123 

477 

98838 

Tobacco 

106748 

-441 

—4921 

4.02 

141 

106827 

SERVICES 

119000 

-334 

-41.16 

227 

1257 

121942 

matte etan 

82356 

-351 

-2944 

263 

1127 

93241 

Laftsm & Hotefc 

81544 

-249 

-20.79 

309 

1042 

82348 

Herts 

988.18 

-230 

-2323 

241 

723 

99125 

Mdsra, Food . 

979.19 

-117 

-3210 

310 

9.18 

96823 

Marts* taW 

97940 

-248 

-2443 

152 

1394 

98324 

rMfciLJSiMiimirjiliBiin 

112940 

-396 

-4858 

143 

1247 

114244 

Hwetfas. Pont & FMa 

B3540 

-343 

-2171 

334 

1470 

84840 

Sopport Services 

95146 

-142 

-1444 

146 

566 

85779 

Traatport 

95441 

-343 

-3188 

253 

1178 

96549 

Istamatltin Tectndogy 

119558 

-380 

-7390 

024 

273 

120220 

milES 

133744 

-223 

-30.44 

135 

5322 

1409.72 

Bacrtaty 

1011.85 

-208 

-2121 

321 

PBM 

1038 BS 

Sbj Dtsnnaen 

104445 

-318 

-3425 

1.79 

8441 

114070 

Water 

100BA8 

-128 

-1422 

322 

38.72 

104844 

FWUKULS 

130125 

-421 

-5848 

257 

2541 

133188 

Bnftajtoal 

91725 

-4.42 

-4244 

328 

1252 

92848 

1— auua 

98744 

-447 

-5052 

128 

944 

99648 

J|B ■ 

112038 

-147 

-1885 

148 

745 

113642 

Wwr FbiaocU 

94125 

-421 

-4241 

217 

1323 

95347 

awsbi—L DMteaobn 

94842 

-329 

-3323 ' 

273 

2046 

98646 

Property 

77441 

-330 

-2845 

350 

1641 

789.15 


tttartontfbs * HMk « MRAmtetaaa. © FBI Stotetate Iteted mu &•*«■**. fur me 
TOM’ M i|M M Mil d fts Itedro tart Ewsrogt roe m Rsssdd taro ad n ma by FOE 
ttaM nnx ktm. tamp' k a NCttnd M Mb d n mom Suck tateogt FOE Earn rota 
— FEE in— I 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE - dealings 


Debts of bmharo dona show Mow tew taao ttn wth mam two tat Thutsdttfi Suck 
Exchange Official Ura aid should not be raprodtaari annul petudssfcm. 
ttoda&fcftfiwttaby&teLPWtf Rnwctat DnwInfannatoiL - 

Deans rabts tottwaa secarflu not betoded hS* FT Store WoraWtai Sendees. Tto (den an 
those ai wtaUi the toalnaro waa dam but* M how* up to 515pra on Huns#* they.iro net fa 
iwtealexeciitBobrtbs«o«»»»bccrt«fWt*ftibMten»tk^h|Bhsrtin4k)«B rt l n d M .Fof 
those SKWttesmwWdi no bwbeiiiwsiworawta'nOTd^DBett UCHia tort recoded 
brines fti Hu tar pmtaus dsye b pNm tebb He ntauit date. Tl» shs of kxMfcnidnkaii 
founded to tto newest thousand and rapmitoad trttai poatmtosts. vtanwaflabte. #D*rgite» 
st ipocbl prices. ■ Bugabia dons the omiflM d* 


Giorarteed Export Rnanos Cotp HO DM 
Gtdt ii 8*2010 (Ragd)-l29tall3Au9fl 

UK Treasury Strips ~ 

itt Treasury Stdp BV* D70etSaBPrtneipal 

• 87 lISAuSS) 

UK Troini»y Slnp 07 JnCOl 4Cpn - 
4aaez3W(t7Au98j 
UK Ttoaany Srt> OTJutflOiSCpn - 
40450818(17*1198) 

Corporation and County 
Stoats 


' (17ASB) 

Psbdsoo Uecdcaros MV* Ln Sft S00& - 
123 (13An96) 

Quebec (Province ol), Canada i2VtLn 8* 
020- 16745 (17A0W 
Soeden (Xtagdm al) BVtLiiE!k2IJi4 
(Rag) - 139.08375 .1 28 (13MBBI 


Listed Compani 
Jjexcluding inves 


rusts ) 


_J8S- - 

fhvestment 


Abtsdecn (Ctty of) 1080% Red 5« 2011 - 
136(17fae81 

Bristol Coip 3W Poip DeO S8i ■ 58^ 
|17 Ajj98) 

Leteesw (CSrol) 7%tiiS*25fl a)18- 
10M(l9Au98l 

Lmttpool Cpjp Rad StK ■ 45 l ?H7At«9fl) 


-..I 

** -• --S-r 


Foreign Stocks, Bonds, 
etc- Coupons payable in 
London 

jki BAA W.C S*V% Cnv Bds 200fi - 128 
[l9Au9e)8 (1BAU98) B |19AlS8) 

* Bntch Gas PIC BVS> Bds 060700 E (**) 
(Brt ■ 116 45 I1 BAu96) 

COLT Telecom Group PIC 2% Sw Cm N® 

2005 DEM (B) (Reg S) ■ DM0850722 

888972 (14AU98) 

Compass Group PLC 5 75% Cn» B* 2007 
C Oftuj - ISMISAoSSl 
Einopoan Ir MiM nem Dark BW B* 

25,08 17 C (VW tBi) - 131 523*375 
(13AU9B) 

Hammoron PLC OF '.Dw Bds 12M« 
|Br|-n .0866 (ISA t£8l 
Lloyds Bank PLC 1 0Vfc Sub Ln S* 2008 - 
T30’?|19Au98l 

litetcuty Keyssii* k* tM PLC Bds 
2023 C (Wul {Brl ■ K»’.(17AiiSB) 
Namnal Wsmwisw Bor* PLC 1>V% Und 
Sib NIS £1000 (Cn* B Pri) - 150 1 -* 
(13Au98! 'tM9Au 9B] ^(lBAifiO) 

Savcro NavIgalciti Cwpwatmn 3 7W, Bds 

(1BAU961 

Tarmac Fmiico (Jotsoy' PLC 9*» Cnr 
G» Bds DMJ4W lftjg) ■ H® 1 ? II8W9W 
Taimac Rnaneo (Joreoy) PLC gV'iCr* 

Cap Bds 04.V4 06£(VtaKBr|. 
tlJS!U44 119AU96) 

IWJofl Mow s MKia PLC 6Vft a® c™ 
Bd: MU (Regl - i12'r'-’11 7faCT 

Debt Issuance 

Programmes 

a rtooB PIC FBJ Ro MB aw -■ 09 ^ 95 . . . 

Stedihg 'Is'sies by 

Oyerseas^Borrawere 

AnencanUBica! hwnawral h: «■'»% 
UnsLnSBiZDll -C105(lMu98) 

Euwpoan hrtSB»wl Bat* tT. Ln S* 2001 

rRrg|.l05V*(14AB9» 

Eurqpun hw-atiWH Bank l0>% L" S* 
5004 (Ragd) ■ 121 028125 (13Au£*l 
Cixopoai hvfsmcrt Bar* UTvUiSS 
aW2(Reg).li5'f(13Au981 
EiWWJM iwospneM Bar* lOVILn Sft 
200*(ei-12IBM125ll3Au«' 

CAvoliar (GtM ol) 11'ftinS*20®' 
(Heo)-12B , r(14AijW) 

HfdmOuobK l2VotnS8i 2415- W * 

KO Ld U» U> S*2006 i«*5CWI 

(Be) • I45 'v(19Au90) 

3iS-A»iman DovHc*w«« Barf- 12 * 

msa:s(n-i2CMi3A*«» 
ttoJsmaiwBnrKta RoeS Dn9'A,Ui 
SX20T0 (Rogi* lS0r(13Au88> 

SBaiaenM Bat* to net 8 Ow *■" 

Sfcaa3-122.1(i3AtiW1 
Nro JMbad 11V.S4 aw (Rnfll • 1X ' * 


«W Group PLC IIS* Cum Prtn -83 
(lSAuSB) 

AtXwy Naxonal PLC 10RK MoivCun SRj Pif 

-i57MW*aey 

Abmdesn Asset Maragenm PLC 'AWta to 
SiB brOnd - SO (1BAu98) 

ABF InuastnKrtB Un6 Ln Sft B7J20Q2 ■ 
50p - 49 (17AU08) 

Adscene Group ftC 78% (Net) SorVCnr 

PlIShstt-IIMfMAttfB) 

Aggregate Indiatnes PLC 11-SpCun Red 
pusoosit^-ia^riaAoB® 

AAflcw Sseanfcw, PLC 10* Cun Prt Cl • 
143^(18AuB8) 

AfcartFcher Grom PLC ADR I1K1)- 158 
(1BAu9B) 

Altai Domocq financW Sen* PLC 6*ft Old 
Cm 8Ub Bds 7/7108 ttOOO(Rre) " 101% 
(1BAU981 2’t-llBAuSffl %p9AuBB» 

AKed Domocq PLC AM (1.1) -898 
(IBAuM) 

A*M Domeeq PLC 7V* Cum Prt Cl - 710*1 
3 

AMs PLC 5S% Cim Cum Non-VIg Red Prt £1 
- OS (19AU9B) 7 (IflAuflB) 7 |l9Au9B) 7 
{19AuS8l 

AnycCa Group PLC B*UnsLn S*9M00l - 
ggdWidBI 

Aimtege Bros PTJC Ord I0p ■ 218 (13 Ai«) 
Associated Brtteh Entftooing PLC B% Cwr 
Red R1 El - 100(i4Au9B) 

AuanBWeProdueJBPLC9%CunPi1tt- 
115 (10AU9BI e (T9AU9^ 6 <IB ' ‘ 

BAA PLC ADR (WJ- 1878 

Base* (C.K1 PLC Onl JOp - B*!rf« 

Bank oi tretend (Governor A Co rt) PLC Non- 
Ctn PrTATl & O UflMtdmon ■ IT** 
(ISAuSB) ■ 

Barclays Bar* PLC 12% tins CapLnS* 

2810 ■ 14C7»(17Au9e) 

Batbys Bar* PUJ 16* Una Cap in Sfc 
JODM? ■ 132'»(17AU98) 

Barclays QaW Iw Endow Fd I U CW M 
Shs ip - 105 (IteiSB) 7 (lflAuBB) 
aarctaysGWni lw Enttownan! Fdid Rad 

Old ip - 164 llMu98) 6 (1BAi5B) 

ca (18AU9B) .75(1) JB n9AlW) M(5) 
SdflAuSBMtlBMffMBBM 
J3S p. 5) J75 (91 737Sfl«5 
pn«i PLC -6 5to9g1p- 901(2) 90(1, aft 

01 W» 

tfancPLC AM (1:1] - 1S8S5 (!»<«] ** 
il8Au9B] 7 [ISAuSB 25 (19*^ 

PLC 10% tW S* acn * ' T " ^ 

(1 AAUSB) 

BAT md«W8 PLC ADR(W) -tt JITfi (7. 

3].g37Sllfl,B)Z(lO.O.’8)2i 1M,flB >‘ 
BMJB Hurtm PLCOrtl20p ■ 108(188*86) 
PLC Si* Cum Rad PH 2014 tt - 

133'jJiflAtWI ... 

UMdi PIG Old 2Bp^ - 29 (18Aufl8] 

BG PLC -B' Sis MP ‘ «*■ W 8 V ’- * J 
i.ai.o.i.ai.aatWOnM'WIO - 


Bknfctfxm IftfcHreo Buktop Soc 9%* - 

PW« HBvikv Site C1000 ■ ttT'd 
(MAUSB) 

Bte Ctate MuWiw PLC ADR tW) - 5375 
(ISAnBB) 

BOCQouj PtCimUwLn Sic 8012717- 
lS3V[19Au98| ... 

BookCU PLC ADR (21) -3078(18*098) 

. BoumamouBi & Ws« HempeNio Water PLC 
85* Cum Ind Prtf £1 - 144 (IBAtSB) 

BPB RC 74W*'Oiv SUl BdS 2MBOB 
£1000 (Retf - 125 (I8A1S8) 

BMdknlA Bhi(to BiMngSMMjr UteL 
Penn In Bearing Stott 0000 -1S8* 
(10AU88) 

BnduRl I Efrtfey BuUq Bodily 13* 

Pm In Bnmu 6to • 187* (18AU9Q * 
(10MB) 

Borne (IF. 8 OKI (Hfetj PLC Oul 25p - 
4301 

BntobtoratfDnrfPLJCB*CiiiiRadPiftt - 
l20%(18AuM) . . 

BlUl A Wltoi PLC Prt £1 * 143* (19Au96) 1» 
(IBAifiB) *7(1BAtflB) ’e(IBAijBB) % 
(lSAuBS) >(l9AuSQ 7>n9Au8B) 

(IBAiBQ lenBAuSq 1k(1MidQ % 

. (19AU98) 4 (l9Au98) 

BrtsW l West PLC 13W. Uns P»p Sub Bds 
- 181* (10ta») %C19Au8B) 

BdEtol Wdsr PIC Eft* Cum kid Prttt - 180 
(19Au8Q - 

Brtbrrfs Bilking Soddy 13* Psrni M 
Bsanrg She tt«» - 1 85 ( 1 BAuDB) * 
(19AUBQ * (l£Au9em (108098) 
BdMi/UnH»c PLC ADR flOfl) • 83.28 JJ 
09AU8S) 

BrtMi Psenlsum Co PLC ADR (&1) (Each 
Cnv Ho 8 Old 25p1 - B2,4778(14Au96) 

886 (50) 3.12S (14] .1875 [20.25, 20) 2S 
(10. 8 2D) J125 (20, IQ J75 |1J J525 (5) 
.75 p, 101 4 (25) 

1 Ob PLC 8* Con la Prttt 

» 

1 Co PLC 9* Cum M Prttt 
•123(17AU98) 

Wtah RaglonaJ Air Lines Grp PLC Old D.15p 
- 143V (0) 

Itten Sky Bndcssang Group PLC ADR 
(8:11-48(5,3) 

Utah Start PLC AM (1IM ) - 1 9.625 (6) 
J12St«) 

MUi TtowiwrirtaaSDns PLC ADR (ilfcl) ■ 

131.75 2.74557 SUS (17Ao96) 

»PLC9JK.lstMgDebSai 
)- 1411s {17AuBB| 

■State PLC 107S* 1 R Mq Osb s* 
2025 ■ 197% (1SAU88) 

BnxU Vtol*igs PLC 4£p(Nel) CrwCum 
Had Prt 20p - 01 (19Au9® 

BTR PLC ADR (4.1) - 1089 (ISAuSa) 

Bin PU3 Maivcum Red Pit Sto 3Fsp ■ 33 
IWiOB 3 (ISAuBB) 3 (ISAbSQ 3 
(19MB) 3 (I 8AU86) 3 (IMuSQ 3 

(1MW}3[19ftua|3f19Ai«)3 

(lOAuflffl 3 (t9Au96) 3 (lOAtdS) 3 
(19MB) 3 (IftAuflB) 3 (ISAuSB) 3 
(ISMuBS) 3 (IBAifl^l {lflAufiQ 3 
(19Aa90) 3 (19AUS8) 3 (19A8B0) 5 
|19Aufi8) 5 (iflAlSffl 5 (19Au98) 

Button PLC 9* Cnr Uto Ln Sft 2DQ3 - 130 


envy toBrntajansi Hdgs PIC 10W On 
Pifn-137(17MBJ 
CGU PLC 8M CUn M Prttt -147X73* 
(19AUS8) 51* [19MB] 2 (19AMJ) 2 
(19AUBB) 2 (ISAUBB) * (ISAuBB) *1 
(19Au98) %(19Au98) 

CGU PUS B%* Cum kr Prt tt - 15S* 
(18AJB8) *(lBAifl8)*.(1BAllBB)* 
(1BAiiB)*(19MB)*(1!Mu9B) 8 
(19AU9B) 

OnteMs Btodtag Sodomy ng Rto Pern to 
Bearing Sto -111 (17Au98) I (17Aid8) 1 
[17AlBB] 

Coeta Pam U ata* Uns Ln SB 2D0MF ■ 
BB(13AUBB) 

Coen Myeto PIG AM Cum Prt £1 -01 
(10AU9B) 

CoudCuta Bexwagw PLC CM 50p - 188 
nos) J56 (491) 7 (3, loom 1, 1133. 2133) 
* (SO, 100, 880, 1000, T1331 8 (1, & 1, 
15) *<81)Sl(pDia) 70 {& 10, Q *»(1. 43 
. 1 (0, 2) ’4(17Au98) 

Cootoon anm PLC 7% Cnv Bds aniOOM 
(Ro) - 1(H1r(17Aij9B) Tt(17Au9B) tr 
(17AuS8) * (17Au9B) 2 (17Art8) 
CdOpeaive Bank PLC 02W NorvCun tad 
Prf Cl - 181*(19AU88) 2 (19An98) 
OsutajUB PLC 7*K Unt Ln S8v ZOOOD5 - 
100L2V(17AiB81 

Carte ConaCng Qoup PLC Et> (NeQ and 
Cun Rto Pnl Sto 5p - 92 (1 7At«q 
Covenny BuMng Sooroy 1 Perm H 
BsHtag Sto £1000 (Rag) ■ 177 (iMuW) B 
119AU98) 

Car fevuanea Hoktegs WC Nsv Old 50p 
(FP/PAL - 21AWBB) - p448 (18AUB8) 

Crone Europe Ld 5ia* Cum Prf SK tt • 75 
(17Au98) 

Cnte ktetarttorvi PLC 89% Cura Prf £1 - 

DaRy Mai A Getanrt Tiun PLC Old 50p - 
2BS5(19Aa9Q 

Doree Estates PLC 10W* ut tog Deb SJk 
2012- 108 (IBAuSB) 

Debantans ReM PLC 7** Uns Ln Sft 
200207 > 100>(17AuS8) 

Deto PLC 42% Cum 1 d Prt £1 -88 


RX Ord 1 0p -58 (14MB) 

PLC ADR (4.1) - 479625 (1) .126 (1) 


PLC ADR (3.1) -2835 
or FLC Me 10 Sub fac Ort EP0i5 - 


9(1 

taxi Surrey Wge PLC 79* Cum M Prt tt 
-134% (IBAU98) 

jcdeetasfcal bvnnnca ones PLC 8929* 


dtan Can Ind Prt tt - 139% 1 1 BAU98) 
topw Bteds PUS Rad Prt Sto 5p - 100 2 
(17AU08) 

icrnfl asm PLC OR) 50p - 1 845 (IBAun 5 
(TSAuOB) 5 (T9M38) 75 (ISAUSB) 80 


Bulgin PLC Ord 5p* 1204(14 

ft*ner (HPJ Hkfea PLC B>«2nd Cum M 
tt-iaTiftfiBAuBB) 

BUmsr (HPJ Hldgi PLC Wk Com Prt tt - 

130 1 (IBAuSS) 

Burtnrd Group PLC S%% lei Mg Deb Sth 
2019 ■ 135% (1SAU00) 

I PLC ADR (21 1-32936403 


laAirffflOliQArtteiBdaAnBjB 


to CW -s (0,1) 10 P» 


iMtelttnraflKConiuoncataiBPLCADR 

(5.1) -48(1) 975(7.3. 1ft 20] ■ 7 (4) ,12S 
tfi) .1875 (41 a (4. 21) 

Cadtwy ErfieeDpec PLCADH (41) - 
5812305(0) 12908(9) .75 dj 
CdynaPLC 10* Cum Prt £1 - 138 (1-MuB6) 
GapiW 8 Comets PLC la Ufl Drt 3ft 
0512000 -BB^(14AuSq 
CapU Stopping Csrtan PIU 61A Sub Cmr 
Bds 31/12*6 (fr) -'£t12't?(16Aifl8) 
CaradMPLCBStott -82(0) 

CteSsie Group PLC 4J8* (MeO Rtf Pd 1398 
tt -plOSftSArtSS) 

Cedbn DDm n tto c tfong PLC ADR (5:1) • 

394 <41 (ISAuSB) 

CMwi Comnur*ai)on» FLC ft5p (NeQ Cum 
Cm Prt - 135 |1flW96) >e (IflAuOS) 473 
6.07 (1f)Au36) 


El On Unrig a Expbrutcn Co H.C lOp • 
810(17AiS8) 

Eneigy Cwftrt taeonn On PLC » Cl« 
Uns Ln Sft 1999 (TOpIPp) - 43 (14JUS! 
Entoprise Ol PLC IlML Ite Ln Sft 3019 - 
138 (fSAuS^ 6 {TSAuSS} 

Embauiivtel hmstmert Canxmy Ld Zero 
. Die Pld Sto Ip* 1244(1 7AOS8) . 

I Co PLC W Sft 50 -295 
0 

1 HMgi PLC OrS Sp - 17B (UAuSS) 
w Dott 6 Raiwy Ob Prf iwb 
) iOOPrtBiPia)-ioe(iBAu9q 
■ PLCNnrOidSp 
)-ia(ft1)1R 
]SDo«y liVuPsroitn 
)-l88(19Au9Q 
1 Sodrty Fig Ran Penn 
S[1BAiB8) 

Ran Q0dP PLC WIS B SeO tar Otf - 3 
(13Au93J 

ftfcas Group PU7 On) 5p - 88 (tSAuSS) 
Fnanly Hotels PLC B* Cm Can Rad Prt tt 
-98 (17AU9B) 

Frogman Estata6 PLC 1S4S*1UMg Deb 
Sft 200003- 103% (IBAuGS) 

Fuftau ld Wit D Sub to Com - » (1 9AuS8) 
Fite; Sate 8 Tunw PLC 8879% Deb Sft 
2B3- 10745 (14Au98) 

Bslatar Qnq) PLC ADR (44) ■ 24875 (« 
43[I9AU9B)4(23).175(45) 

Gssred knmeSeordiU Ld Zero DnQd Pit 
(LODtp- 106% (fSAuSB) 



GenenitoddaniPLCTteCumlitdPrttt- 
142% (ISAuBB) 3 (16AU08) .125(188698) 
It 58% (ISAuSB}' 

General Acddart PLC A%% Can Ind. Prttt - 
157* (1 BAiBB] B (ISAuSB) 8(1 8Au9B 8 
(1BAuS8)8{19Au9Q 8{l9Au96) % 
(18Mq*(1MuBq %(19AuSQ 
- General CdUe PLC ADR (5d)- 32845(3,8) 
3(2) 

Gonenl BbcbSc Co PIC ADR (1.1) - 722 
(iBAoSQ 

GbbsS Dandy PLC Ord 1 0p -15B(T7 Au 9B) 
GI0ePLCADR(in)-12i&(13Aidq 
Gtoro Wsfcame PLC ADR (21)-814 (3) JBS 
(3, 13) £.1875 (UQ 4 (20) 243 (20) 45 (3) 
S (13) 52291 (1) * 3 (ISAuSB) 

GtonadB Gw* PLC 1 0* ia Mg Dab Sft 
imnB-U1*(14Au88) 

Groat Portend Estates PLC US* in Mg 
Deb Slk 2018- 134% (IBAuM) 

Groenab Group PLC 7* Cnr Suhorrf Bds 
2003 tt (Read) - 110<k(1fiAtfQ) 1 
(ISAuSS) 1 (ISAuSB) % [IBAuBQ * 
(IBAidB) 

Orwrate <taup PLC 8* Cun Prt tt - 1 32 
(1SAu9B)2 (IBAuSS) 

Grosnefe Group PLC 8%* tot Una Ln Eft ■ 
100 (ISAuBB) - 

Greycoai RjC Wta ro Si* to Out - 10 
(ISAuBB) 

Granlsn Royal Endmgn PLC Red PrfBSto 
20^>- 10 (ISAuSB) 9 (ISAuSB) 

Hauu Ld Severe Dtf Sft 2017 - 
1444507B125 (ISAuSB) 

HaBax PIC 12% Peq> Sub Bds £ - 164 
(17AU88) 

Hater PLC 13%* Parp Sob Bds C ■ 200 
RBAuSS) 

totana PLC 11* Can Prt £1-152 (ISAuSB) 
Harfeyt; nc -8" Sto 25J5p ■ 25 (13AUS8) 
Hanson PLC ADR (S3 1-Z7.62S .75 (IBAuSS) 
Htetonae Esatas 10W 1« UQ Deb S* 
2018- 142 (1BAUSQ 
Heart d UkMhtan PLC Ctd 1 0p - 98 
flBAtfB) 

Hewelion PLC 7% Can Cnv Red Prftt - 
ioa[i7AiJ9q 

Hddsn HaartaB toemtfaw PLC Or) 5p - 
147 (ISAuBB) 7 (ISAuSB) 

Mtakwi Ffdgs PLC AM (4.-1) - 10.75 
(14AuSB) 

HSBC Hdp PLC 11 £9* Subad BBS 20DQ 
tt (Rag) - 110(i9AuS8) 10(1SAu96)1 
(ISAUSB) 

katand Group PLC Cne Cum Rad Rrt 20p • 
141 a^fiBAuStg 

■vna Monte (SataH) Id 7% NorvCum 
Prt 50p - SO (IBAuSB) 

Kngnguh Marta (Satake) Ld 4V* Cum 1M 
Prttt -45 (ISAuSB) 

M) PLC Jig* Uns Ui Sft 2001/06 ■ 96% . 
(ISAUBB) 

Imperial Owned Mama PLC ADR (4.1) - 

44.075 (IBAuSB) 5.1 <19Au9B) 250475 

(5)J5S(5)41(I0) 

kwea&MH Co PLC ftg PM SOp - iiB% 
CIBAufiS) 

kaitaa Groiai PIC ADR (31) - 1XXE9 
JJ8 fmfrQ PLC Uta Rad Cnv Um In Sft Sp 
INP- D1AJ9M) -2 (IftAuflB) 2(1BAuSft 2 
(IBAuSB) 2 (ISAuSB) 2 (19AUS6) 

Jdhraon Servka Group PLC 74p (Ntf Cnv 
Cun Rad Prt lOp- 133 8 f17Aufiff 
Kngktor PLC ADR (fc1). 15.125 45 
(10AU9Q 

KMMm^ PLC lft% Um Lit Slk 200005 -100 
(18ABB« 

Land Soeattas PLC 7* Crw Btf S0W700B 
£1000 (Rg) ■ 130*(1SAdfl 4143 2 
(19AU90) 

LASUO PLC 10** DS& Sft 2009 - 131* 
(ISAUBB) 

Leeds 8 Hobeck Btodno Sodtey 1 A* 

Pam Hit Bearing tea - 1S3% (1 0Au98) 4 
(ISAuBB) 

Legal A Gananl Om* PLC (ft* Gro 
Stand Bds 30MID8 tt 000 (Rg) - 305 

(ibausq 

Lend (Joto) Partnership PLC KL Cum Prt 
SftC1-75(WAu9B| 

Lenta (John) Partnwtop PLC 7M% Cum Prf 
Sfctt -88(18AuB8) 

Llarv htonaftnd PLC S'** Sub On* 

a»30hW009 tt (RQ0dl • 1OT»(14AUS0) 
London finance A Iniactmem Gqi PLC Wta 
B SubtarOni- 13% [17Aii)B) 

Lontan toeroaSand Group FICAM (51) - 
174 (14Au98) 


londbn PM Hnata PLC 10b* 1st Mg Deb 
Sft 2000/05-102* (14AU») 

Loan (Robert HL) PLC 6W let Cum Prf tt - 
75 (MAuSB) 

Maria 3 Spemar PLC ADR (ftl) - 48475 
(ISAuBB) 

Mantote PLC 10* Cun Prttt - 130 
(ISAuSB) 

MdUptaa (After? PUJ 9* Can Prt tt - 132 
(13AU9B) 2 (ISAuSB) 

MeCMiy A Sum PIC 7% Car Una Ln Sft 
1808COO4- 97 (IBAuSB) 

MB>C PLC ton-Cun Red Prt V Sto 96p- 
n (1BAUS4 3 (!9Aiflq 3 (IMaSB) 3 
(19A*«93 [ISAuBB) 3 (ISAuSB) 

MB>C PIC 12* let Mg Dab Sft 2017 - 
164ta(19Au9q 

MO’C nC B% Una Ln Sft 2000105-101% 
psAirei 

M9Cn.C lOta* LbnLn 90(2032 -ISOta 
(17AUSB 

Menton Ratal Grom PLC Bta* Una Ui Sk 
SSr2004 -9B%n4AuB8) 

Manay Docto & Hartne Co bid Oab 
Sft - 58 (ISAuSO) 

Uareey Docks 8 HWour Co Bta* Rad Dab 
Sft BMO-07% (ISAuSB) 

Utaelna PlC New Old 5p (FPritaU. ■ 
0QV&98) - 301''l2% (IBAuSB) 

Nadmugn Pknaflons PLC Old lOp ■ 18 
(V4AU96) 

National CM Cornsxiy PLC 4ta* Exdi Bda 
ZOBBttOOO (Reg) - H4%(l7Au96) 
NaSoml Parer HjCAOR (41) - C3547S (0) 

8 (2) 45 (9 74875 (ISAuSQ 
Ntforal Wmmlnetar Bank PLC ADR (Bl) • 

113.75 (f9Au98) 4473 (1) 

Nafcxtal WesrmXeter Barii PLC 9% 
SertAKwCunPritt -1G3V(1SAu9B)ta 
(ISAuSB) 

Natrcate Bdtong Sodny iota* Penn to 
Bearing Sto tt 000 - 157ta ( tSAu98) 

[L I Tfcif Qb_ LJ 

WMmw Hwnfl r «■■■ n 

Bemna Sto ttOOO - 184 (ISAuSB) 

NFC PLC 7*% Cnv Bdi 2007 £1000 (Rg) - 
99 (ISAuSB) 

Norihm Food* PLC Bta* Cnv Sub Bds 
OBnam £1000 (Rg) - 100 (19AU98) 
Northern Rook PLC l2taK Parp Sub Ms (Br) 
-1B1%[19AUW 

OB4 PLC On) 25p - 37 8 (1 SAuSe) 

Onrea PLC AOR (ftl) - B4JDB (5) £ (8) 
Portland &w> PLC 42* Cum Prttt -83 
(IBAuSB) 73 (ISAuSB) 

PakRon. Zbeiionta PLC 7^ Cum Prf tt - 
’ TIB (17AuflS) 

1 ZochontaPLC 10* Cum Prt tt - 


Paal Wga PLC 52H (Net) Cn> Cum NonV 
Prttt- 23! (IBAUSB) 

PM Wp PIC mist 1% Deb Sft 2011- 


NevCo7ta*Cnr 
B1OX(Rtart-130ta 



Fbota PLC Rtf PUB- Sto tt -00 
(ISAuSB) 

Mbs Foot* PIC Cm Rad Prt I24p ■ 129 
3S(17Au99) 

MMOen PLC ADR (41) - 5045 (14 
25 (1(Mu68) 4 (ISAuSB) 1475 (2) 

Famed PLC ADH (21) - 7.0125 


Cum Cnv Rad Prt 


PnmtoFaiMlPICBft2p 
<&totng Coupon) -I2ta. 


Premier Famal PLC 81 45 Cun Oomr Red 
Prof Stott (USICpn)-l2ta(l3Au08| 
Ptatata PLC Nm» Old 5p (He - 2VW98] - 1 
(107fe £ (1M}4 (22) 5(10)8(3)7(1, 2. 
21 ) 

PRMng PICM*^ Cum Rtf Prt 20020 - 
lOBta 10 (17AuS0) 

Queens Moa Home PIC iota* in M* 
□to Sft 3020 - 122ta [IBAUSq 
Rasal Beorantoi PLC ADR (tl)- 1245 
pSAusq 

Road htonakwl PLC 115* (fawanfl*) 
Can Red MCI -7O%(18Au80) 

Reed merntfanai PLC 3E&* tarty 5Wj 
CURI Rtf PlICI -BO (ISAuBQ 
Regal Hotel Gmv PLC Cnv Cun Rad Prf 
2001 tt - 102 (13AU96) 

Ro Tb* PLC OrdlOp (ft) • S65 80 
(17AuflB) 

RoteRoyoe PIC ADR (81) - 137S Iiuu88) 
Rotafc RCSta* Cum Prttt -150 (IftMff 


Royll SSwiAftance Ins Group PLC 7ta* 
Cum bid Prttt - 134tat19AU»J *» 
(ISAuBB) 825 (ISAUBB) 425 (ISAUSB) 
425 (IBAuSQ * (ISAuSB) 5 (ISAUSB) 5 
(IBAuSB) 5 (IBAUM) % (19Au9B) 

Rreby Gto4> PLC 8* Una In Sft 8W» - 99 
(ISAuSB) 

Ryanair HoUr^t PLC Ord IEP044 - 
p443J»0171T4 [8)5(3. 10) B (1)50 (8,2) 
3 (D)4J»226871 (4)5 (ft 5)' 

Sanctuary amp HC W» 10 Sift fcr CW - 4 
taSta (IBAuSS) 

Scouii 8 Nawcatfa PIC 6A25* (NeQ Cun 
Prttt - 117 (17AU9B) 

ScoMi Marta aam PLC 850* Cnv Uns Ln 
Sft 2007 - 11 7ta PSAUBB) B (ISAuBB) 
SerteKk Groi4> PLC 7U*Qnv Bds 
3l»2OO0 £5000 (Rg) ■ 1041* (1BAU96) 
Severn Aw Cnaeteg RLC 6* bdecpLbfted 
Deb Eft 2012- 151 (IBAuSB) 

Smem Trert PLC V 6to 38p - 32# (0) * 2 |ft 
1.0.2)2(288*8) 

Stofnsbuy85%iaMig Deb Sft 31/304- 
i26ta(i7Au9B) 

Shmr (Aiftw) 5 Co PLC Old 5p - % (I7AUSB) 
She! Transport & Tracing Co PIC ADA (B:l ) - 
34438353 (5) .48885 (2ft ft 3ft 2) 825 (3) 
.748842 (3) 5 (50, 37) 45 (10) 48 (10) 

475 (15, 10) " 475 (IBAuSB) 

Stoprto (Saai PLC Ckd 5p - I9ta (ISAuBB) 
HtallSAofiS) 

Signat Gmup PLC ADR (301 )- 1875 
(17AuS6) 

Skpttn Butrtng Sowey I2ta* Penn W 
Baanng 5ta £1000 (Reg) - 188 (1 SAu98) 9 
(19Au9B) 

GrnliKBne Beactom PLC ADR B.1) - 50 (4) 
475 (ft 5, ID) .43 (3) .5 (12) 4825 (5) .7 
(4) 60 (8) * 60 (iSAtflS) 4187 (15) 4625 
(111 .125 (1ft 1) .1834 (IQ .1875 (IBAuSB! 
.1825 (ISAuSB) 25 f 5 . 10) 4125 (0) 475 
(1. ft 10) .4375 (2) 4(1) 

Smtt (WHJ Orate PLC l*m Can Red Prt 
Sto53.75p-20(i9Aifi8)20|iBAu98) 

Sntai (WH) Group PLC 5ta* Rtf Uto Ln 
Sft - 7B (14Au981 

SpBSja ConmUng PLC Ort rp - 2B8 
(14AU96) 

Stanefco PLC Old 81p - ta (1 4AuB8) 

’Bda 8 Lyle PLC AM (41) ■ 31 (iBAifiS) 
ha & Lyle PLC B* Una Ln Sft 200312006 - 
104 (IWuSB) 

Tnytor Wborbow PLC 9M 1st M* Det> Eft 
2014- 131% (IBAuSB) 

TrteecGt ComnurtcaDone PLC ADR (1K1J- 
28475(21 

Tssco PLC 4% Uns Deni Dtscouni Ln Sft 
2006- 887 (17AUSB) 

THFC (totomO Ld ! 

2030 -132% (17 
Tltode HOteh PLC 7ta* 1st MtaDtf Sft 
2022-1l5%tiBAu98) 

Tteta Hotels PLC ItfWi Ui Uig Deo Sft 
2014-140.1015525 (IBAuSB) 

Throe VUtey* Wtaev PLC 4* Cone Deb Sft ■ 
65(14AuW] 

ThM VUtays Vtaw PLC 4* tad Deb Sft 
(Q*»Sft)-B5(13AuBB) 
lbps Estetes PLC We to Sub tar Onl - 3 

Dps Estates PLC 7ta% Cm Uns in Sft 2020 
- IIS (14Au98) 

■ferooab PLC Old lOp ■ 213 (ft 11. ft 1. ft 1. 

ft 5. 1)4(1) 5 [ft 2) 20 [0)31(1} 
ThngpanOe wJ opowd Group PLC *8* Sto 
34.4p-33 (17Au9B) 

Transport Dauitopmns Group PLC 9V* Uns 
Ln Sft 05/2000- 99% (17AuS8) 
U&getaPLCAORflrl) -9475 5 (IBAuSB) 
UtoedBhaita(WBdfLCRedW2B*- 
27 (iSAuSa) 30(1.01 

Unflad Uftnaa PLC AM (El) - 28 (14AUS8) 
ton Gir»te PLC 11%* Deb Sft 2010-142% 
(17*1*6) 

tfrUfian Group PLC Uns LMta 2003 -p47.4 
(13AU90) 

Vbrbdbno Gate PLC ADR (I0n)- 137J6S 
(3) 8.1* (ISAifia) 4125 (IBAuSB) 475 
(ISAuBB) .45 (IBAUSB) £ (IBAuSB) 425 
(ISAuSq .75 (1SAU00) 9.12035714 (1) 
-3*535833 (4) ’45 (0)6 (10) .03 (13) .07 

(30) . 1 (5) . 12 (7) .18(0). 75 (6) 
WriAaGreertaift PLC-BSto35p -345 
(IBAuSB) 

water ntomas) PIC Ckd 5p - 30 (17AU9Q 
warowg (80) Group PLC Ttot Cum WT tt - 
143 (ISAuBB) 

WMtaead PLC 6% M Cum PH Sft tt • tt 
(MAuflB) 


MNbroad PLC 7% Sid Cum M Sft £1 - 
164459B I14AUM 

WhOnad PLC 4ta* Rad Dab Sft 9BS004 . 
S1ta(l7AuBQ 

WMmtf PLC Uta* Dab S*2tm - 14B 
(18AUM) 

WMbrotf PLC 7ta* Una Lii 8ft BSm - 99 
(19Wu98) L(19Au98) 

WMbnad PIC lOta* Una In Sft 200005 - 
i05ta(17Au9q 

WhtaoroB PLC 5.1% Cun Prt tt - 70 
(IBAuSB) 

WWW* PLC I0ta% Can Prf tt ■ 15B 
(18Au90) 

WBaroa PLC Non Cum Crar Rad Prf V 3<p - 
32 (ISAuSB) 2 (IBAidB) 2 (IBAuSB) 2 
(19AuSB)2(1BAu8S]2(1BAu9B) 
wre Oocroon Gmte PLC ADR (5.1) - 
154123 (17AU9B) 

WWvammptoi 8 Duday Bronariat PLC 
8S* Dab Sft 2019 ■ 101* (IBAuSB) 
WymWi (Man Cartroa PLC 84* (NaQ 
Cnv Cun Rad Pnl tt -200(14AuSB) 

Ttab Wtewodn PLC NonAUng-AOd lOp ■ 
290 (14Au98) 

Tbung 8 Cota Brmnry PLC 9% Cum W tt ■ 
M2(17AUSB) 

ZBTECA Quite PLC AM (1:1) > 374 
(IBAUSB) 815 475 (18AU9B) 94 (IBAUM) 
4 (ISAuSB) 4 (ISAuSB) 4 (1BIU3S) 4 
(18*096) 42 [18*u68) 42 (ISAuSB) 

Investment Trusts 

Abndaan high hcomeTroa PLC 7.1* Dab 
Sft 200B ■ lMta(1BAu8Q 5 (18AU90) 
Aberdeen Protenad tnqqma Troai PLC 5ta* 
RPRnfcd Drt Sft 2007 - 11448 (14AuB8) 
Briten Jtoete Tiun PLC -AS* Prf Sft (Cum) - 
70 (ISAuSB) 

DnBsti Empto Sec & Gen tat PLC 10ta* Deb 
5X 2011 - 182ta(17AuBa) 

Camgorm RS. he Sit PLC Uft (Oompr 1 Wi 
No.1 - No. 10) -220 (IBAuSB) 

Calmpomi Dennaftaaon ft PLC Wb u 
SMa to Out 50p -13 (l7*uBB) 

Qoinr European Tlua PLC 4% dm Prf Sft 
-B9 BO (ISAuSB) 

Dartmoor torosmn Hun PLC New CM lOp 
• 174 (IBAuSB) 

Edtough tor TB PLC 7Vt Dab Sft 2022 . 
ItfRe (13*irt8) 

Fleming Income & OoMh Ini Ta PLC 9* 

Cum Prf Sft -77 (IBAuSB) 

Rente® Oversaas tor Tat PLC 5* Cum W 
tt -789(1 SAuSe) 

HendaroenBeemeBGenbw'biPLC iota* 
Deb Sft 2011 -138(1 MuBB) 

WVESCO Engteb A M W PLC 8475% Cm 
PUtt - 158(25) 

WVESCO Engtaii 5 M Vd WC 6.7S* Deb 
Sft 2023 - 107 (ISAuSB) 

Marlin Cunie Hgh Ineome Trust RC Oni 25p 
- lOSV(IBAidB) ta(1BAuS8) 
torts bw TB PLC 6V* Deb Sk 2023 • 

101 18{14AU98) 

Smttdi Amertam bw Co PLC B% Dab Eft 
2022 ■ 121 ta (IBAuSS) 

Scgotah Eastern bw Srf PIC 84* Deb Sft 
2064- 129V (ISAuSB) 

ScDtash Eastern tor Da PLC I2ta* Dab Sft 
2012-1SBV,(17Au0$ 

PrfBft-.74(l3Au98) 

SHtaa kuma PLC 11% Qnv Uni Ln Sft 
20tDIZ0O«- 205 (ISArfB) 10 (IBAUSB) 
Stow SROtarCawra PIC WiiB 8rt> 
far Old -B2 (IBAuSB) 

Ttoogmonon Dub PIC 7ta*Cum is Prf tt ■ 


t PLC 72S* Ow Um In 
■ 100 {IBAuSB} 

1 Dub PLC i.<« Crw Un 
Ui Sft 2006 -150ta (ISAUBB tatlSAWB) 
tallSAuBB) ta(19Au68) 

Wfcui bw Co PLC Bta* EkH Bto 1IBR8 
£1000 (Regd) - 138 (IBAuSB) 

Wan far CdPLCSV* Deb Sft 2018 -124 

(19AU98) 

Alternative Investment 
Market 

Rrostone Diamonds PLC Otf 20 p - 149 
(IBAuSB) 

Sn Budmu Servfcee PLC Wa b Sub k* 
Ord-1 

Dwctotote Group PLC Ocrfitfa - 124 
(ISAuSB) 

Wftafate Group PLC Did ip *203375 
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COMPANIES & FINANCE 


NEWS DIGEST 


ENGINEERING 

Eliza Tinsley in £12.6m 
offer for James Dickie 

EHza Tinsley, the engineering group, yesterday gained a 
foothold in the US vehicle market with a recommended 
£12.6m ($20. 8m) paper bid for rival James Dickie. 

Eliza Tinsley said the deal would strengthen its speriafist 
engineering division, which provides design and sub- 
assembly work for manufacturers of construction and agri- 
cultural machinery. It gave the company its first US manu- 
facturing base, which wodld be used to build a global 
business. 

Andrew Hall, chairman, said further acquisitions were 
likely. “The current trend shows that customers would Tike 
us to be able to supply them in an markets and we need 
to be able to move towards doing that" UK agricultural 
markets were slower but construction was strong, and 
many customers were benefiting from improving condi- 
tions in toe rest of Europe, said Mr HalL 

"By acquiring James Dicfcfe [we can] take advantage of 
the trend among original equipment manufacturers to out- 
source a greats- proportion of their design and sub- 
assembly requirements,'* he added. 

One analyst said the core businesses of James Dickie 
were complementary to ERza Tinsley's, with little customer 
overlap. 

Eliza Tinsley's shares fell 9l6p to 85p. At that level, its 
offer of 41 shares for every 25 In James Dickie values toe 
latter at 139.4p each. James Dickie shares rose 9p yester- 
day to 137fep. There is a partial cash alternative under 
which shareholders may choose to receive cash for up to 
51.6 per cent of their holding. 

In toe six months to February 28. James Dickie made 
pre-tax profits of £728,000 (£621 ,000} on turnover of 
£25.9m (£1 9.8m). Juliette Jowit 

BANKING 


BoS drops Standard Life link 

Bank of Scotland last night dropped Its £10m a year link 
to Standard Life, which provided Bank of Scotland and its 
joint venture with J Sainsbury with Ufe insurance products. 
The link accounted for 2 per cent of Standard Life’s ann- 
ualised premum income, but Standard said rapid sales 
growth this year meant toe loss of BoS would "hardly be 
noticed” in the year-end figures. James Mackintosh 


VEHICLES 

Henlys merger offer extended * 

Henlys. the bus group fighting Mayflower for control of 
Dennis, the bus chassis maker, has received acceptances 
totalling 4.66m Dennis shares, representing about 8.24 per 
cent of Dennis's share capital. Herriys* offer has been 
extended until September 3. 

Separately. Volvo, Heniys* partner in two North American 
bus and coach buHdng operations, has told Henlys that, 
alter further increasing its stake, it was now interested in 
4.15m Henlys shares, representing 7.66 per cent 


suptort services 

New chief at Universal Salvage 

Universal Salvage, the contract motor disposal group, has 
promoted Martin Hynes, finance director, to managing 
director. Cliff Bassett has stepped down from his position 
as chief executive, but remains chairman. 


LEISURE 


Fresh draught for Wineworld 

Wineworid, which is budding a Bacchanalian attraction 
under railway arches in south London’s Clink Street, has 
completed second round fundraising for the Vinopdfis ven- 
ture, due to open next May. Tony Hodges, managing 
director, said toe company had raised £4.4m in equity and 
£4.5m in bank debt and leasing, passing toe "minimum 
threshold” in its target of £10.4m. Wineworid has already 
raised £1.8m Jn seed capital and £7J2n> through a share 
Issue. 


PicafenkaUNdMiiM tarn* 
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VEHICLE LEASING ST ANDARD CHARTERED DOUBLES SIZ E OF HIRE FLEET WITH AUTOLEASE PURCHASE ■ , ... 

Britax exits motor trade with £86m sales 


By R&cttael peel 

Standard Chartered is to 
alm ost double the size of its 
contract hire vehicle fleet 
with the £8&im purchase of 
Autolease, the UK vehicle 

management business, from 

Britax International. 

Britax is also selling Its 
Dutch vehicle leasing and 
dealership operation to Poo 
Holdings, a privately owned 
company, for £2.7m. This 
concludes Its strategy of 


withdrawing from the motor 
trade to concentrate on man- 
ufacturing operations. 

Analysts said Britax had 
received a good price for 
Autolease, reflecting recent 
consolidation in the vehicle 
contract hire industry. 

Shares in Britax closed up 

l‘/jp at 142p. 

Paul Blake, managing 
director of ACL, Standard 
Chartered’s contract hire 
business, said the acquisi- 
tion would increase the size 


of ACL’s fleet from 29,000 to 
52,000. Standard Chartered 
announced last month that 
It was buying Motorent, a 
contract hire business with a 
fleet of 7,000 vehicles. 

Mr Blake said vehicle leas- 
ing was still profitable 
despite a decline in demand 
for used cars, which had 
forced contract hire compa- 
nies to cut tile prices of cars 
that bad reached the end of 
their leases- He was “quietly 
confident" that ACL would 


make bigger profits this year 
than . In 1997, when it 
achieved pre-tax profits of 
more than £L(kn on turnover 
ofETOm. 

Be said a “super league” of 
vehicle contract hire Compaq 
Dies was developing as the 
Industry consolidated. 

“The companies in ‘ the 
middle of the sector, with 
about 20,000 vehicles, -are 
progressively getting 
squeezed by the larger com- 
panies," he said, “ft was my 


view that if we wanted to be 

successful we needed to be 


The Autolease sale Is the 
third significant deal 
announced In the contract 
hire industry in the past 
month. 

Alexanders Holdings, the 
motor distribution : and Beet 
management group, 
announced tbis week that it 
was seliing.ACR, its vehicle 
contract hire subsidiary, to 
Axtts UK. part of the Ford 



NatWest to sell 
Coutts Bahamas 
to SG offshoot 


'Quits a dramatic tumrountF: Johan Vbser (left} wflh Hennfe Roelofea, group fiance dtractor 


Jason (Mon 


Cost cuts help B&J back to black 


By Robert Wright 

Brown & Jackson, the 
discount retailer, yesterday 
reported its first full-year 
pre-tax profit since 1992, 
helped by a cost-cutting pro- 
gramme. 

Johan Visser, chief execu- 
tive, said Poundstretcher. 
the company's original busi- 
ness, had seen “quite a dra- 
matic tumround”. 

“The reason is that after I 
arrived at the business, I did 
an analysis and said, 1 
should increase my gross 
margins'. We did also look at 
the. total cost of .the busi- 
ness/' 

Much of the improvement 
had come from cost-cutting. 
Through-put times for stock 


bad been examined, and dis- 
tribution contracts renegoti- 
ated. 

Mr Visser added: “We. 
looked at the products from 
a profitability point of view 
and we said there were cer- 
tain products where the 
gross margin was just not 
good enough to make money 
out of it" 

Pretax profits for the year 
to June 30 were £7.46m. 
against pre-tax losses of 
£2.65m, on turnover of 2277m 
(£I87m): Of the sa les. £94^m 
came from WEW and Your 
More Store, both acquired 
during the year. 

The two acquisitions made 
£4m of the £12 An operating 
profits. There was a £32,000 
operating loss last year. 


The company also 
announced the pur chase of 
B&J Props tram Botail Hold- 
ings. a subsidiary af pepkor, 
the South African company 
which .is Brown & Jackson's 
largest shareholder. Mr Vis- 
ser said the £234 m purchase 
would reduce Brown & Jack- 
son’s costs sines B&J Props 
owned 14 of Brown & Jack- 
son’s, stores, so the company, 
would no longer be exposed 
to rent increases on those 
stores. 

Brown & Jackson’s gear- 
ing at the year end was 131 
per cent 062 per cent). Mr 
Visser said he expected the 
c o mpany’s performance' this 
year to allow the balance 
sheet to be strengthened. He 
said he would look favoura- 


bly at restarting dividend 
payments, which were again 
passed this year. 

Earnings per share were 
4.73p (losses of 2.lp). The 
-shares fell lp to 74p. . . 

Comment 

• Things are looking up at 
this business, which might 
do quite well out of "shop- 
ping down” by. customers 
during a slowdown on the 
high street Analysts believe 
Brown & Jackson will make 
pre-tax profits of about 
£10-5m or slightly more this 
year. That puts the shares 
on a forward p/e of just over 
12 - for a highly-geared, 
retailer with a pom: record, 
that looks quite high 
enough- 


By Clay Hants, 

Banking Correspon dent 

National Westminster Bank 
is to sell Coutts Bahamas, 
one of the. world’s longest 
established offshore private 
banks, to SG Private Bank- 
ing, part of France’s Sodfite 
Gdnfera l fc. 

The price was undisclosed, 
but is believed to be about 
$100m (£61m). The deal, 
signed yesterday, is subject 
to approval by UK and 
Ralamlan authorities. 

' The acquisition, SG’s first 
toehold in the Caribbean, 
rf gnaia its ambition to 
expand private banking 
under the umbrella' of 
Hambros, the UK bank it 
bought earlier this year. The 
$3.8bn assets it holds for 
1,000. clients will raise SG’s 
private banking assets under 
management to $30bn and 
its base of wealthy custom- 
os to 60,000. 

SG said the Bahamas bank 
would brfp to serve its exist- 
ing customers in . South 
America, who are now han- 
dled from Zurich. 

There was also increasing 
interest in the Caribbean 
from European clients, who 
were worried' by European 
Commission proposals for 
tax harmo nisatio n and the 
TO87s review of the regula- 
tory regime , in the Channel 
M»wk and Tate of Man. 


Sttphane Hfid, co-head of 
SG Private Banking, said the 
Bahamas had been chosen 
over Bermuda or the Cay- 
man Islands, where Coutts 
wfii retain a presence, as it. 
was independent and “rela- 
tively Immune to pressure 
from other countries". 

The disposal follows the 
sale of Coutts’ UK-based 
institutional custody and 
unit trust trusteeship busi- 
ness to Bank of New York, 
and further fine-tuning is 
possible. Unlike SG, Coutts 
has decided to focus solely 
on customers in Europe. 

Coutts Bahamas, which 
has estimated net assets of 
flSm, was founded in 1996 as ! 
Bahamas General Trust 
Company. It was formerly 
part of RoyWest, a venture 
between NatWest and Royal 
Bank of Canada. NatWest 
bought out its partner in 
1988. 

The chief executive of the 
renamed SG Hambros Bank 
& Trust (Bahamas) will be 
Pascal Hammerer, now in 
charge of the Zurich office. 
Eric Barnett, deputy manag- 
ing director in Guernsey, 
will become managing direc- 
tor in the HaTiaihnftS. 

Warwick Newbury,, co- 
head of SG Private Banking 
with Mr HUd, will be chair- 
man. Before joining Ham- 
bros In 1996, he was head of 
private banking at Coutts. 


Thomson shores 


up position 
with £66m buy 


Gearbox developer hit by declining ratios 


Torotrak’s shares have fallen since its flotation, as investors want 
more than the prospect of jam tomorrow, writes Michael Peel 


Book 
company 
in £10m 
purchase 

By Janetta Owen 

Liberfabrica. the book 
manufacturer, is buying 
Koninklijke Wohrmann of 
the Netherlands for FI 35.4m 

<$i7-3m). 

WOhrmann prints and 
binds monochrome books 
and documents for publish- 
ers and printers In the 
Netherlands, Germany and 
Belgium. The vendor is Paar- 
dekooper Wohrmann Beheer, 
a private Dutch company. 

The acquisition comple- 
ments Liberfabrica's 1996 
purchase of Proost, a colour 
book manufacturing service, 
based in Belgium. 

Liberfabrica will pay 
FI 33.4m cash and will raise 
FI 2m through the issue of 
3.62m shares at 16>«p. Gear- 
ing will rise Grom 23 per cent 
last year to more than 90 per 
cent, but Roy Hill, chief 
executive, was confident it 
could be reduced quickly. 

The Bath-based company 
lifted pretax profits by 25 
per cent from £5.5lm to 
£&S2m iu the year to March 
31. Turnover rose 18 per cent 
to 268m, reflecting the first 
full-year from Proost. Oper- 
ating margins increased 
from 10.7 to 11 per cent 

Wflhrmann made operat- 
ing profits of £i-31m on turn- 
over of £14.1m in 1997. It had 
net assets of £22m at Decem- 
ber 31 last year. 

Tim RothweH an analyst 
at Greig Middleton, said the 
acquisition made good busi- 
ness sense. He forecast an 
increase to £9-5m in pre-tax 
profits next year. 


T he motor industry has 
seen enough attempts at 
technological change to 
make some observers wary 
of Torotrak, the company 
developing a revolutionary 
vehicle transmission system. 

“As soon as I heard about 
it, I couldn't help smiling" 
says Peter Schmidt, an ana- 
lyst for Automotive Industry 
Data. 

“There are so many com- 
panies in t his business that 
come along with new tech- 
nology. One is automatically 
sceptical" 

Some investors seem to 
share Mr Schmidt’s reserva- 
tions. Since its demerger last 
month from BTG, the com- 
pany that manages new 
technologies and turns them 
into commercial proposi- 
tions, Torotrak’s share 
price has fallen from 300p to 
yesterday’s close of 210p, 
down 4p. 

The severity of the fall 
was highlighted this week, 
when Torotrak announced 
that only 2.64 per cent of a 
£50m rights issue bad been 
taken up. The remaining 
l&2m shares were left with 
sub-underwriters at the 
issue price of 300p. 

The question is whether 
Torotrak’s difficulties are 
self-inflicted, or whether it is 
a victim of circumstance. 
While some analysts say 
Torotrak was overvalued ini- 
tially and the rights issue 
price was too high, others 
think the company is suffer- 
ing from investors’ increas- 
ing reluctance to back com- 
panies on the strength of 
promises of future profits. 

Rebecca Joyce. Torotrak’s 
finance director, says the 


company’s valuation was 
justified by the potential of 
its transmission system, 
which offers an infinitely 
variable number of ratios 
and thus allows engines to 
operate with great efficiency. 
"If we are disappointed in 
anything, it's the [fall to the) 
share price," she. says. 
"None of the fundamentals 
that underpinned the origi- 
nal . valuation have 
changed." 

Torotrak says its device 
allows smoother driving and 
improves fuel economy by 
more than 20 per cent over 
existing automatic Vehicles. 
It aimg to en s u re that four 
out of five vehicles that 
would now be fitted with 
conventional automatic 
transmissions use its tech- 
nology by 2010, generating 
projected annual revenues of 
about $5Q0m (£3Q0m). 

Others are more concerned 
at the long timescale of the 
projections than they are 
impressed by the size of the 
predicted income. Greg Mor- 
gan at Gilbert Eliott, the 
stockbroker, says- many 
institutions regard Torotrak 
as too risky an investment 
compared with BTG, which 
has a portfolio of thousands 
of products. - 

Mr Morgan thinks Institu- 
tional shareholders in BTG 
have been trying to reduce 
tbeir stakes in Torotrak 
since the demerger, which 
granted BTG investors one 
share in Torotrak for each 
BTG share they held. “My 
opinion is that Torotrak has 
been overpriced from the 
word go," he says. 

"Everyone knows how 
conservative the "motor 


Jbrotrak 

Site price - 
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industry is. There is no guar- 
antee this device is going to 
be accepted." 

■ There are numerous exam- 
ples of companies that have 
found it hand to sen inge- 
nious inventions to car- 
makers. Mr Schmidt cites 
the examples of the Wankel 
and Orbital- engines, neither 
of which achieved the imme- 
diate far-reaching Impact 
expected of them. 

Yet he says the industry is 
willing to accept innovation 
so long as it can be accom- 
modated without any 
Increase in manufacturing 
cost. He adds: “While to his- 
torical terms, it was proba- 
bly true that the car indus- 
try was fairly slow in taking 
up new technology, in my 
view that is no longer the 
case."' 

Torotrak has based its 
strategy on licensing its 
invention to carmakers, and 
it says it already works 
closely with « .number of 
them. It has reached agree- 
ments that give .seven, manu- 


facturers the option to 
develop, produce and sell the 
t ransmissio n 

It will be some years 
before those deads translate 
into profits. Licensing agree- 
ments and ran tract income 
have yielded less than £7m 
over the past three years, 
and Dresdner KLetowort Ben- 
son, Torotrak’s broker, pre- 
dicts the company will not 
become profitable until 2004. 

Some analysts think Toro- 
trak’s starting share price 
was over-ambitious in a mar- 
ket that seems to favour 
companies with dependable 
sales and predictable unfits. 
"It’s not a question of the 
long-term viability of the 
technology," says Tim Sedg- 
wick, at Henry Cooke Lums- 
den, the stockbroker. “Ner- 
vousness in the market has 
translated ip*** nervousness 
relating to some smaller 
companies, in particular 
those where the valuation is 
very subjective." *•' . 

Ms Joyce denies the com- 
pany has been rejected by its 
Institutional . investors, 
which hold more than 80 per 
cent of the stock. In the 
weeks since the demerger, 
trading between institutions 
involved only about 500,000 
of the 96m shares. . 

However, she acknowl-. 
edges some investors are 
uneasy about investing in a 
company that is working on 
only one technology.’ They 
would prefer to back a busi- 
ness that funded develop- 
ment using the proceeds 
from existing products. 

. It seems those doubts have 
combined with a 5.7 per cent 
fall in the FTSB All-Share 
index to yield one of the 
Stock Exchange’s less suspi- 
cions debuts. As Ms Joyce 
says: “With hindsight, it was 
a terrible time to go.” 


By Scheherazade 

DnesMdn •'* 

Thomson Travel Group 
yesterday de fe nded Its posi- 
tion as the' UK’s largest 
package holiday company by 
paying fifi&2m (1109.2m) for 
Crystal, the seventh largest 
group, to its first acquisition 
since being floated on the 
London stock exchange in 
May. : • 

The purchase marks a 
quick exit for Barclays Pri- 
vate Equity, which funded a 
managmant buy-out in Octo- 
ber led by Peter Dyer, Crys- 
tal’s founder. Mr Dyer wQi 
join Thomson to rim Break- 
away, its specialist holidays 
division. 

UK travel companies have 
been buying up smaller 
rivals after a Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission investi- 
gation at the end of last year 
ruled that the industry was 
broadly competitive. SmaTW 
groups had complained that 
the industry’s structure; in 
which most of the largest 
tour operators also, own 
travel, agencies and charter 
airttnes, was squeezing thwn 
out 

Last month Airtours, the 
second largest operator, 
bought Direct BoUdays', and 
In June, First Choice and 
Thomas Cook* respectively 
the third and fourth largest. 


bought up smaller operators. 

Paul Brett, Thomson's 
chief executive, said Crystal 
would give the company a 
greater share of specialist 
holidays while helping to 
maintain its market posi- 
tion. 

Crystal is the UK’s largest 
ski holiday specialist and 
operates short breaks and 
holidays to lakes and moun- 
tains. The acquisition will 
m ak e Thomson the largest 
operator In the ski market 
with a 40 per cent slice. 

Thomson's share of the 
summer package holiday 
market has been static at 27 
per cent over the past few 
years while those of some 
smaller rivals have 
. increased. 

Airtours, which has IS per 
cent of the UK market, ha« 
also built up a large overseas 
business to become the larg- 
est international operator. 

Crystal’s 400,000 holidays 
will be adde d to Thomson’s 
52sm. Crystal’s net assets at 
October 31 1997 were £i3Jbn. 
It Is expected to make pre- 
tax profits of £3Am in the 
year to October 31 199s on 
sales of E200m. Of the 
£662m, £564hn is cash and 
the balance in loan notes. Up 
to ELOm fa profit-related. ■ 

Thomson’s shares, which 
floated at 170p, dosed 3V4p 
lower at 154p. 


Tomkins chiefs 
£2m pay package 
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By Andrew apeegfe- Johnson 

Greg Hutchings, executive 
chairman of To mkin s,- 
became one; of. the UK's 
three best-paid directors last 
year’ ; with '"a 'salary and 
bonus package- of. £2 .15m 
(88.54m) amid £309,000 of 
share option gains. 

The annual report for 
Tomkins, the diversified 
manufacturing group 'which 
makes loaves, windscreen 
wipers - and. lawnmowers, 
shows that Mr Hut ching* 
also had uuesendsed share 
options ..which, at the year- 
end share price or 351%p, 
could yield a £524m profit 


Since then the share price 
has slipped to 298p, leaving 
tne options showing a 1.86m 
paper profit. Even at the 
lower price. Mr Hutchings' 
beneficial shareholding is 
worth more than £24m. 

His package included a 22 

per cent rise in salary, bene- 

Bto-axidattiinid bonus- to 
JWtaL This compared with 
a 18 per cent rise in pre-tax 

sar “• 

In addition, Mr Hutchings 
^e a £512,000 gain on ^ 
sto f k appreciation 
n«hts under the group’s 

as™ 




Financial Services Group; 
tor £i4_4m cash. Last month 
Lex service, the vehicle* 
group, anno unced ft would 
pay Lambert North Central,' 
its partner In car leasing, 
£83.4m for the- fi»t 30 per 

fi fty* of Lex Vehicle Le e ring , 
with an option to buy the 
outstanding 20 per cent for 
£4sm by 3001. 

Britax decided in 1806 that 
it could make bettor profit# 
in manufacturing than Is 
the motor trade. 
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COMPANIES & FINANCE 


JAPAN HEAVY EQUfTY AND PROPERTY LOSSES FORCE TRADING HOUSE INTO BANKRUPTCY 


Okura fails with Y258bn liabilities 


By AfaonJ ra Haney ta Tokyo 

Okura, one of Japan's oldest 
trading houses, yesterday 
became the third Japanese 
company to fell this month, 
after heavy equity and prop- 
erty losses forced It into 
bankruptcy with liabilities of 
Y258bn ($L&m). 

Its failure follows the col- 
lapse earlier this week of 
Showa Plastics, which 
makes dashboards and tele- 
vision cases, Mita Indus- 
trial. the copy machine 
maker, earlier this month: 

The string of collapses is 
further evidence of the 
unpact on the Japanese cor- 
porate sector of the eco- 
nomic crisis in east Asia a nd 
the credit crunch at Japa-' 


Ufifie banks. Companies, par- 
ticularly those with heavy 
investments in Asia, are 
meeting increasing resis- 
tance from financ ial institu- 
tions, which are struggling 
under enormous bad debt 
burdens. 

Okura said yesterday the 
weight of lasses from stock 
and property holdings and 
subsidiaries had forced it 
into bankruptcy. These 
losses totalled Y98bn, of 
which Y42bn r»mp from non- 
performing assets and Y$6ha 
from subsidiaries. 

“We had reached the point 
where there was no other 
choice but to go 'bankrupt,'' 
said TakehQco Okamoto. 
managing director of the cor- 
porate strategy division. 


The announcement 
ntaHcpri the end of yearn of 
straggle far survival by 
Okura. Cost-cutting in 
response to poor perfor- 
mance was oSset by the 
sharp decline in Japanese 
property. values and and the 
wider Aslan crisis. 

Earlier this month, the 
group said it had failed to 
make payments to suppliers 
because of insufficient fund- 
ing, and that it had 
requested additional credit 
from Fuji Bank, Its main 
lender. It also planned to 
raise YTObn through a third- 
party- share allotment next 
month, and was in talks 
with- several companies 
about a possible merger. 

However, this failed to pro- 


duce sufficient funding to 
continue ’operations, the 
company requested permis- 
sion to file for legal reorgani- 
sation. This request was also 
refused by the Supreme 
Court, and the group was 
forced to fils for bankruptcy. 

“We wore in negotiations 
with the Supreme Court 
until the very end... but we 
were not able to reach any 
agreement," said Yoshibiko 
Okura, president. ' 

Yesterday's collapse fol- 
lowed four years of losses, 

totalling YB.79bu. 

Analysts said Okura had 
diversified too quickly, just 
as Japanese consumer 
demand had soured. 
Although metals and 
machinery accounted for 


nearly 70 per cent of sales, 
the group was also involved 
in jewellery, medical sup- 
plies, and sports equipment, 
according to Telkoku Data 
Bank, a credit research 
group. 

Fuji Bazik said yesterday it 
expected to write-off about 
Y20bn of the Y38bn owed to 
it Yasuda Trust expects to 
recoup a maximum of Y4bn 
out of Y7.4bn owed by the 
foiled trading house. 

The news had little impact 
on the market Trading in 
shares of Oknra was 
suspended early in the day 
after a newspaper reported it 
had filed for bankruptcy. 
Fuji Bank gained 2.42 per 
cent, or YU, to Y468, and 
Yasuda improved Y4 to Y101. 


Property buy 
fuels talk of 
Ericsson move 


By Ton Burt in Stockholm 
and Hanna Cohen in London 

Ericsson, the Swedish 
telecommunications group, 
yesterday fuelled, expecta- 
tion that it will move its 
international headquarters 
to London after agreeing to 
buy a prime office site in the. 
City for more than SKribn 
($l23m). 

The company, which is 
near to completing a 
wide-ranging management 
review, has threatened to 
move to London in protest at 
high income taxes in Swe- 
den. which ft claims hamper 
the recruitment of overseas 
executives. 

Yesterday, the company 
said it bad agreed terms to 
acquire l St James’s Square 
with NatWest Group Prop- 
erty, the commercial prop- 
erty arm of National West- 
minster Batik. 

The building, which is 
Iocaied in one of the 
most prestigious areas of 
London's West End, is cue of 


the largest office buildings 
available in the area. - 

The transaction is expec- 
ted' to support property 
prices in the West End, 
where a farther 7*5,000 sq. ft 
of new office space is 
being developed specula- 
tively, without assurances it 
Will be occupied upon com- 
pletion. . 

Current peak rents in the 
West End are just over £50 
per square foot 

Ericsson hopes to occupy 
the 103,000 sq ft building in 
St James's Square next 
spring. It wffi have space for 
350 staffi 

Ericsson, along with other 
large Swedish companies, 
has argued that' punitive 
Swedish income taxes have 
undermined attempts to 
broaden the international 
mix of its senior manage- 
ment. 

The -announcement by 
Sweden's largest exporter is 
an embarrassment for the 
country's ruling Social Dem- 
ocrats, who yesterday 



Desirable. London plot Ericsson is buying 1 ST James's Square for i 


than Skribn 


Jason Orton 


unveiled an election mani- 
festo pledging no change in 
income tax. • 

Carl Bildt, leader of the 
opposition Moderate party, 
has argued that the depar- 
ture of Ericsson would 
underline discontent among 
leading companies over tax 
Tates; 

Officially, Ericsson bas 
made no decision on a move 
of headquarters. ' 1 

“The extent of possible 
additional operations at 
the London office will be 
^decided based on a review of 
Ericsson's entire organisa- 
tion that is currently in 


progress," a senior official 
said. 

The company said the 
property deal reflected the 
group's need “to be dose to 
important customers, coop- 
erating partners, the finan- 
cial centre and markets". 

Parts of the group’s 
research and development 
functions in the UK will also 
be moved to the site. 

The headquarters reloca- 
tion forms part of an admin- 
istrative review ordered by 
Sven-Christer Nilsson, who 
succeeded Lars Kamqvist as 
chief executive earlier this 
year. 


The recommendations are 
due to be unveiled in Octo- 
ber. Industry analysts 
expect the company to 
switch from a divisional 
structure based on pro- 
duct areas to a more cus- 
tomer- and market-oriented 
system. 

That could Involve the 
formation of regional head- 
quarters in Europe - namely 
London - North America 
and south-east Asia. 

Ericsson's most commonly 
traded B shares fell SKi6 to 
SKTL99.50 in Stockholm yes- 
terday, in line with a market 
decline. 


Strong 
economy 
helps lift 
Rabobank 

By Jareaqr toy 1 b Amsterdam 


Rabobank, the Dutch coop- 
erative bank, yesterday 
posted a 16.3 per cent rise in 
first-half net profit, which it 
attributed to a booming 
Dutch economy, low interest 
rates and a surge in 'invest- 
ment banking operations. 

Net profit rose to FI I. 16 bn 
«5TOm) from FI 994m last 
time. Growth was led by 
brisk demand for private- 
sector loans and mort- 
gages. swelling the loan 
portfolio by 13 j 6 per cent to 
Fl284bn. 

“There was strong demand 
for credit in the first six 
months of 1998, especially in 
the Netherlands," the hank 
said. However, it noted that 
interest income, up 9.6 per 
cent, failed to keep pace with 
lending growth because of 
tighter interest margins. 

On the other hand, com- 
mission income jumped 2SJ5 
per cent as the securities 
broking division showed 
“exceptional growth". 
Orders for securities and 
options climbed 52 per cent 
In the six months. This 
showed that “the bank is no 
longer just a savings bank 
but a prominent in 1 
meat bank". 

Rabobank, which is 
listed, has a quarter 
Dutch mortgage market and 
nearly 40 per cent of savings 
deposits. However, the bank 
has been refocusing on more 
lucrative markets. Last 
month it unveiled a merger 
with Achema, a rival Dutch 
co-operative, to strengthen 

itS ftwd- TnanagMnenT arm 

The group baa also consid- 
ered cross-border alliances 
as a means of expansion. 

Bad-debt provisions were 
raised by FI 20m to FI 300m 
to meet increasing risks in 
east Asia, and the bank 
would not rule out a further 
increase in the second half 

Rabobank forecast “sus- 
tained, if slightly diminish- 
ing, growth" in the second 
half and better earnings 
the fall year. 



moves to 
ward off $9.8bn 
hostile bid 


By NBcHTaitJB Chicago and 
WBSam laris to New York 


AMP, the big US manu- 
facturer of electrical and 

electronic connectors, yester- 
day responded to a $9.8bn 
hostile bid from AlliedSig- 
hal. the diversified manufac- 
turer. by naming a new chief 
executive and stepping up 
restructuring plans. 

Robert Ripp. the former 
IBM executive who joined 
AMP in 1994. yesterday took 

over as chairman and chief 
executive in place of Bill 
Hudson, who steps down to 
become vice-chairman. 

AMP accused AlliedSignaJ 
of trying “to buy AMP on 
the cheap" and blamed 
recent profit pressures 
largely on Asian economic 
problems. 

“AMP's business, like 
those of other companies 
similarly situated, is under 
pressure from a significant, 
but ultimately temporary 
economic downturn in the 
Far East," the group said. 

About 55 per cent of 
AMP's sales are outside the 
US. principally in Europe 
and Asia. 


In a restructuring 
announced before the hostile 
offer, the company plans to 
cut 3.500 jobs, dose five 
plants in North America, 
and - in the longer term - 
relocate production closer to 
overseas customers. 

"Our {restructuring] plan 
is our white knight." said Mr 
Ripp. 

He said AMP envisaged 
$175m of savings from tlie 
job reductions next year, 
with a further Jftim benefit 
coming from plant restruct- 
urings. 

As a result, operating mar- 
gins should be 13.5 per cent 
in 1999, rising to 16.5 per 
cent in 2000. 

Shares in AMP slipped 51 i 
to $3711- AlliedSignaJ. which 
was expected to respond 
quickly, fell $2,*. to $36 li. 

Yesterday. Mr Ripp denied 
that reshuffling manage- 
ment was not enough to 
allay shareholder concerns. 

"1 think I know what needs 
to get done - what buttons 
to push," he said. 

He also claimed manage- 
ment changes were under 
way before AllivriSignal A 
intervened. 
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rjjThailand, Malaysia 
to pull out of INRO 


By Ted Banfacke in Bangkok 


Thailan d and Malaysia, two 
of the world's leading pro- 
ducers of natural rubber, 
said yesterday they were 
going to puli out of the Inter- 
national Natural Rubber 
Organisation (INRO) and 
focus on strengthening mar- 
ket intervention techniques 
through a producers-only 
organisation. 

The move by the world’s 
first and third largest esport- 
vers of natural rubber is 
likely to result in the death 
INRO. which groups six 
.producing nations 


and the 16 top consuming 
countries. 

Thailand and Malaysia 
have accused INRO of 
neglecting its mandate to 
support prices at a high 
enough level since the 
devaluation of the region's 
currencies and the 30 per 
cent drop in world rubber 
prices. 

“I think it will be very dif- 
ficult for the (bur remaining 
producing countries to keep 
up their financial contribu- 
tions [to INRO] and for INRO 
to be effective." said Lim 
Keng Yaik, Malaysia’s 
ter for primary indi 
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CIENA PRO FITS WARNING LEADS TO DELA Y IN TELLA BS DEAL 

Hitch in $6bn merger 
of US telecoms groups 
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By Roger Taylor in Sao Francisco 

The planned SGbn merger 
between US telephone equip- 
ment groups Tellabs and Ciena 
appeared to be in trouble yes- 
terday as both companies post- 
poned shareholder meetings 
scheduled to approve the deal. 

Ciena's share price Initially 
more than halved after the 
announcement In early after- 
noon trading, it was $24£, or 
42 per cent, down at $32%. In 
contrast, Tellabs’ stock rose, 
trading $1% ahead at $59%, 
Indicating relief among Inves- 
tors that the deal now looked 
less likely to go ahead under 
the original terms. ■ 

The hold-up follows a profits 
warning last week, when 
Pinna said its earnings for the 
third quarter would be less 
than half last year's figure. 
Yesterday it c onfir med it had 
failed to win an important 
order from AT&T, the tele- 
phone company. 

At the time of the profits 
warning, both companies 


maintained that, despite sharp 
fails in their share prices, they 
would go ahead with the terms 
of the original merger. When 
Tellabs, which manufactures 
traditional telephone switch- 
ing equipment. first 
announced plans to buy Ciena, 
which makes optical fibre 
equipment, the deal was 
applauded as giving Tellabs 
access to leading-edge technol- 
ogy. 

The all-share offer, originally 
valued at $7bn, has dropped to 
about $6bn following recent 
falls in Tellabs’ stock price. 
But this is now well out of line 
with Ciena's current market 
value of about S3im- 

Ciena’s problems stem from 
Its very narrow customer base. 
It earns almost an Its revenues 
from just two telephone com- 
panies, WorldCom and Sprint 

Piprtfl said its ffaawrial OlltlOOk 

would remain uncertain until 
it managed to broaden its cus- 
tomer base. 

Hopes that a long-awaited 
deal with AT&T would achieve 


this were dealt a blow last 
wad: when the company said 
AT&T had stopped evaluating 
one of Its DWDM optical fibre 
systems. Yesterday, AT&T 
announced that it was no lon- 
ger evaluating any of Ciena's 
DWDM systems. 

AT&T is understood now to 
be looking at an alternative 
system from Lucent Technolo- 
gies. Ciena's woes have been 
added to by WorldCom’s 
recent decision to acquire MCI, 
which has put a question mark 
over WorldCom’s continued 
relationship with Ciena. 

Ciena’s problems will put 
pressure on Tellabs to renego- 
tiate the terms of its offer, but 
could also leave the door open 
for new bidders. k - 

Cisco Systems, the manufac- 
turer of data networking 
equipment, is seen by analysts 
as a natural acquirer of both 
Tellabs and Ciena. Along with 
other data networking compa- 
nies. it is currently making a 
push into the telephone carrier 
market 


Siemens warns of losses 
and chip capacity cuts 


By teahani Bowley In Rankiurt 

Siemens, Germany's largest 
electronics group, warned yes- 
terday that its semiconductor 
business was likely to make 
further losses next year and 
that it was considering deeper 
capacity cuts, including mue 
plant closures. 

The company, which has suf- 
fered a steep drop in chip 
prices. Is expected to lose 
DMlbn ($558m) this year. 

The latest warning by the 
company follows the 

unnnuwwnMit last mont h that 

it was closing its £L2hn fac- 
tory in North Tyneside in the 
UK with the loss of UOQ jobs. 

Other plants that could be 
affected are in Fiance, Ger- 
many. Taiwan and the US. 

“I cannot confirm that Tyne- 
side was the last step. We are 
still in discussions,” said 
Ulrich Schumacher, chief exec- 
utive of Siemens' semiconduc- 
tor division. 

"We have no intention of 
getting out of the semiconduc- 


tor market but we do want to 
reduce capacities,” he said. 

The UK closure prompted a 
political outcry. A similar 
move In Germany, where 
national elections are to take 
place next month, would be 
equally as sensitive. 

Siemens is the biggest Euro- 
pean semiconductor manufac- 
turer with revenues last year 
afDM&Sbn. 

However, file sharp drop in 
prices - which Siemens 
blames on oversupply and on 
undercutting by South Korean 
manufacturers - means it 
expects to lose DMlbn in semi- 
conductors in the year to Sep- 
tember. 

It made a profit in semicon- 
ductors last year of DMKBm. 

Mr Schumacher said Sie- 
mens remained committed to 
the semiconductor business, 
although it was likely to make 
another loss in the next finan- 
cial year. 

The division would return to 
profit in 2000, he said. "The 
prospect of selling off Individ- 
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ual sections of the semiconduc- 
tors unit Is a possibility In cer- 
tain circumstances. 

"Ultimately that could lead 
to a bourse listing." 

Heinrich von Pierer, Sie- 
mens chief executive, has 
promised a review of all busi- 
nesses to win bade investors' 
confidence. 

He has said he could con- 
sider s pinning same divisions 
off by giving them separate 
stock exchange listings. 

Any move to cut capacity 
further would highlight the 
worsening state of the semi- 
conductor industry. 

In announcing the UK clo- 
sure, Siemens said that chips 
selling for more than $50 each 
in Z9S5 were now fetching just 
over a dollar. 

As wen as oversupply, the 
world market for semiconduc- 
tors was expected to shrink by 
about 10 per cent this year, the 
company said yesterday. 

Shares in Siemens fell by 
DM4.70 to close at DM118.80 
yesterday. 


Markets Latest 


By Kernel!) Gootflng, 
Wring ConapoadMt 


Prospects for long-term 
stability in the global diamond 
market, hit by Asia’s economic 
upheavals, improved yesterday 
when Russia agreed to extend 

Its mar ketin g contract with De 
Beers of South Africa for 
another three years. 

The contract is worth about 
$lbn a year to Russia, depend- 
ing on market conditions, it is 
also important for the interna- 
tional rough - or uncut - dia- 
mond cartel organised by De 
Been. 

Russian diamonds make up 
abwt a quarter of total sales 
by De Beers’ London-based 
Central Selling Organisation, 
which in turn accounts for 
more than 60 per coot of world 
trade in rough diamonds. 

Viacheslav Shtyrov, presi- 
dent of Ahxjazy Rossli -Sakha 
(Alrosa), which produces 98 
per cent of Russia’s rough dia- 
monds, said one reason Russia 
wanted the deal was that "we 
expect the nwt two or three 
years will be very difficult for 
the rifairmnd industry": 

"We -don’t want any more 
crises at fids time," he said. 
"We warn stability." ' 

This was a reference to past 
tensions be twe en Russia and 
De Beers, which peaked in 
January last year when De 
Beers stopped formal arrange- 
ments with Rnssia for the first 
time in 40 years. 

When the two were drawn 
together again late last year, 
De Beers insisted their new 
contract be for one year 
instead of the usual five so it 
could be sure Russia would 
abide by the terms. 

De Beers said the present 
contract, ending in December, 
had “operated to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties". 

Mr Shtyrov said terms of the 
new three-year contract would 
be almost unchanged from the 
present one. r.ike the erfating 
contract, it would be between 
De Beers and Alrosa. It did not 
need any ministerial or gov- 
ernment approvals, but the 
partners would "consult” with 
interested ministries and the 
government He expected the 
contract to be signed before 
January next year. 

“The contract with De Beers 
gives us guaranteed exports 
and cash How and enables us 
to tap western financial mar- 
kets," Mr Shtyrov said. ■ 
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When Bill Clinton bombs 

A fghanistan «nd Russia's parHament 

maicpg a (nan-binding) call for Boris 
Yeltsin’s resignation, stock markets 
fall across the globe. Hardly logical, 
is it? Well, no and yes. Neither piece 
of news has anything bat the 
remotest connection with the earn- 
ings prospects of companies in most 
western economies. But what has 
changed, both yesterday and. fluriwg 
the last few torrid weeks. Is inves- 
tors' appetite far risk. And, given 
that the valuation of equities is a 
function of how much, risk share- 
holders are willing to absorb as well 
as companies’ earnings power, an 
Increase in risk aversion is. 
worrying. 

Of course, ever since Aria’s finan- 
cial crisis broke last year, there have 
been plenty of reasons to be ner- 
vous. Japan’s problems have a more 
direct impact an western 

thflrp anything fn Thinria (2- Afghan- 
istan. 

But now the jitters are coming 
closer to home. For example, the two 
European stock markets most dam- 
aged yesterday were Germany 
(whose banks have a bfe exposure to 
Russia) and Spain (whose economy 
Is closely linked to Tj»h*i America’s). ' 
Latin American markets, in tom, 
have been hit by fears of domino 
crises following Russia’s devaluation 
and default. Again, an a fpndamen- 
tal level, tittle happened in Vener 
roela or Bras! yesterday. Bid for 
fragile aennnmfeg, a deterioration of 
investor sentiment could be self-ful- 
filling. And fitters In I-etirrAmartea 
are unco mfo rtably dose to the US. 

Until recently, investors ware 
happy to distinguish between emerg- 
ing and developed markets. But now 
there is more appreciation that even 
western equities are risky. Bence 
the accompanying rise in global 
bond prices - RgmUng - Hie tlS Irmg 
bond yield below 5% per cent This 
generalised risk aversion is the teal 
worry. After all. Wall Street’s level 
at the peak could only be justified on 
the basis that the risk premium for 
holding shares hart virtually van- 
ished- That was hardly logical 

LTCB 

In its current state of distress, the 
world flnanriai system can ill afford 
a big hank failure. Nor Japan, 
where the priority is reviving the 
economy. That is why die rescue 
plan emerging for Lang Term Credit 
Bank of Japan is welcome. In 
exchange for a lifeline of public 
funds, LTCB is embracing far-rang- 






M- 




tog restructuring: large write-offs, 
dosing International offices, job cuts 
and wmnagwhwit casualties. 

In its Up it wDl 

be swallowed by Sumitomo .Trust. 

•" As a model for bank res tr uc turing; 
LTCB offers mild encouragement. 
Malket' ore befog heeded - it 
was the precipitous share ! price 
cbv-HnA that prompted this hasty res- 
cue. Capacity is being cot; and 
sftarebbldars will he punished - the 
deal with R nmfo mui ■qrfn apparently 
be contacted at LTCB’s par value, a 
serenth of where the shares were six 
mon ths ago. The plan also appears 
to discriminate between good and 
bad borrower*. - 

' But concerns remain, especially 
over transparency. If sceptical mar- 
kets are to be kept onside, right 
must not only be done but be seen to 
be done. Vagueness about LTCB’s 
precise WwanriaT health, and file 
absence of a principled explanation 
for file infection of public funds dam- 
age credibility. Viability is aimthw 
issue. If Sumttcano/LTCB does not 
prove stronger than its constituent 
parts, the exardse win have been 
largely in vain. Striking file right 
b alance between growth, stability 
and restru ctur i ng is not easy. It is 

smalt mnanlatimi that thfi Japanese 

will be getting a lot of practice. 

UK retailers 

Assume the next move in UK 
interest' rates is down.' Would you 
want to pile into retail stocks? 

Enthusiasts argue that retailers 
are an “early cycle” play, first into 
the downturn, and first to emerge. 
Look beyond the inevitable profit 
downgrades, and relative value 
emerges as other sectors start to 
turn. down. - - 

Another is the argument from 
history: the sector performs best 


when interest rates are telling, evee 
if rtnmond is too. Finally, 

8 per cent discount to the mar fcat 
mfrus the sector back to the lows test 
seen in the early 1990s recession. _ 

Arguments from history should be. 
treated with care. Strang sterling, 
for example, was supposed to help - 
cteaper buying, protected domestic 
, earnings - but the sector has under^ 
performed the market by around 
15 per cent this year. Likewise, fall- 
tog rates may prove less important 
to a low-inflation environment The 
upsurge in fresh capacity when the 
«>/vHirt¥ny is slowing is also a con- 
cern. . , 

The best reason for optimism is 
that two of the big four stocks - 
Marks «nd Spencer and Great Uni- 
versal Stores - should bounce back 
in 1999. But not all retailers will 
bounce back with them. Costs con- 
tinue to rise, yet consumers resist 
higher prices. To overcome this 
squeeze, retailors must have either 
the scale that allows them to deliver 
value or the pricing power that only 
strong brands enjoy. Retailers out- 
side these categories will see their 
profits tan gnittH. While low valua- 
tions suggest the sector is due a re- 
lating, the trick will be choosing the 

individual winners. 

Private investors 

The UK private investor has very 
much been semi as a Cinderella. But 
this is beginning to look out of date. 
With brokers competing to improve 
electronic services, it is becoming 
cheaper and easier for individuals to 
buy and sen shares. Charges are not 
only coming down for nominee 
accounts - where shareholders lose 
rights to receive company docu- 
ments and to vote - but also for 
Sponsored membership of the Crest 
settlement system. This should pro- 
vide much more of a carrot for pri- 
vate shareholders to give up their 
share certificates: all they lose is the 
bit of paper. 

Electronic shareholding holds the 
key to private investors using the 
internet to lock on to prices and 
execute a trade without the need for 
human interaction ( assuming they 
do not want advice). Once they can 
pay on credit, rather than hold cash 
on deposit with a broker, buying or 
selling shares will become just 
another act of home shopping. Under 
Hifct scenario, the only ones left com- 
plaining will be the holders of paper 
certificates, who will rightly be 
charged more for their dwindling 
transactions. 
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Erotic editortrix 

’As long as the writing is good, 1 don't 
really think we have a policy on 
censorship at all’ 



The nose has it 

1 Magnolia grandiflora Goliath has 
the biggest flower and therefore 
the biggest expanse of scent * 



Image conductor 

‘Von Karajan's dashing looks, the 
camera shots and sleeve covers - all 
were superbly calculated * 
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Although 
Philip II of 
Spain died four 
centuries ago, 
his reign has 
extraordinary 
parallels with 
current events, 
writes 

Adam Hopkins 

Y ou can know him 
by his monastery- 
palace, the vast, 
unornamented, 
granite bulk of 
the Escorial, rising at the 
foot of the Guadarrama 
mountains near Madrid. 
Philip n of Spain, who 
400 years ago, attended, per- 
sonally to every detail of it. 

He was a colossus, ruling 
vast areas of the world, 
inspired by an endless seise 
of duty, struggling not to 
show his emotions. His 
Escortal was the ultimate 
Hapsburg statement of aus- 
terity and sett-repression. 

The exhibition celebrating 
his quatercentenary, which 
interprets him through his 
four wives and the two 
daughters who outlived him, 
is definitely in the right 
venue. But does It make an 
assessment of him any 
easier? Are we dealing with .' 
a man or a monster? 

In the brilliance of the 
assembled portraits of the 
period, the textiles end 
ceramics, the reliquaries, . 
. armour- and mass of manu- 
scripts, we have the sensa- 
tion of a facelift, a make- 
over, far this most contro- 
versial cf kings. - - - 

PlBlhaps the time is right 
But it is still bard not to 
view Philip through the 
hatred of historians and - 
Protestant polemicists over 
the centuries. 

In England, Philip is 
remembered principally far 
his early marriage to Catho- 
lic Queen Mary Tudor, 
daughter of Henry vm, and 
for later the Invinci- 

ble Armada - not so invinc- 
ible when faced with Drake 
and north Atlantic steams - 
against her Protestant sister 
Queen FtiEHheth. 

But more than that,' his 
life has extraordinary paral- ‘ 
JLels with 20th century events 
- and practices. 

Fhflfp was the world's first 
super-bureaucrat, battling to 
rule an empire via papers, 
reports and written Instruc- 
tions, complaining endlessly 
in marginal notes of his 
weariness and the impossi- 
bility of his self-appointed 
taut. 

His greatest significance 
for today is that he set up 
bis country as -the world's 
first policeman, in this role 
embroiling himself in the 
most bitter controversies. He 
still has an imp act on Span- 
ish politics. Will Bill Clinton, 
president of today's world 
policeman, the DS, still be 
remembered in those terms 
four centuries from now? 

In a parallel with fanner 
US President Ronald Rea- 
gan, Philip plunged his 
nation into debt to act as the 
big gendarme. He went even 
further, repudiating his 
bankers four times over; 

Even In the -details, there 
is an astonishing overlap 
with modem events. 

Philip, as does Clinton, 
hud to re yrodder the question 
of Islam. The Turks, moving, 
westwards through the Medi- 
terranean, were seen as the. 
real Ttianace 400 years ago. 
S pain, at the bead of a Cath- 
olic alliance, won the great 
sea battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
shifting the power balance 
decisively. 

More important was his 
attempt to wipe out the 
swiftly growing creed of 




royal enigma 


Protest a ntism which was 
simply heresy to him. 

. After long wars with 
Pranc e . Philip began to fight 
on every available front, 
against the Lutherans and 
Calvinists and, finally, the 
English. R was as if he were 
fl iiw np iq ig to deal unilater- 
ally with a multi-headed 
commun i s t world. -■ * 

The Low Countries were 
his Vietnam. Here he waged 
a war he could not win, 
despite enormous expendi- 
ture mid the most savage 
reprisals against civilian 
populations.- 

In doing so, he provoked 
his Dutch enemy, William 
the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
to write perhaps the most 
successful prop ag a n da book 
in history. The 15,000 word 
Apologia was the < chief 
instrument in podd i n g Spain' 
and Philip with the hostile 
In t erpret a tion now known as 
the Black Legend. 

Philip’s supposed Iniqui- 
ties - from murder and sex- 
ual licence, through the bru- 
tal activities of the 
Inquisition to the repression 
and slaughter of indigenous 
Indians in America (the last 
by no Philip’s fault) 
ail became equate! with the 
realm itself. 

Meanwhile, Philip milked 
Castile, the easiest of his. 
possessions to plunder. He 
sold off to his bankers t he 
yield of taxes still ungath- 
ered. He pledged the stiver 
from treasure fleets yet to 
set sail from the Am eric as. 

"1 have never been able to 
get tide business of loans 
and interest into my head,” 
fog king complained to his 
secretary. “I Have never 
managed to understand It," - 
No wonder, in the end. he 
could not pay. 

Just as with Mexico and 
the South American conn- 
tries in the hanking crisis of 
1982-88. and Just as. with 
Indonesia today, the result 
was a frantic rescheduling of 
loans mad inevitable, roll- 
over agreements. 

In the end, Pbfljp was a 


clear loser. The Cathohc- 
PTOtestant divide still lingers 
unresolved in many quarters 

- in Northern Ireland. In the 
- bitter battle for converts 

now being waged through- 
out Central and South Amer- 
ica. where Protestants are 
making inroads. Philip must 
, be. turning in his grave. 

As far Britain’s, or more 
properly England's, part in 
these matters, Philip mar- 
ried. Mary Tudor in 1554. 
Mary, trying to reverse" her 
father's split with Rome, set 
about persecuting English 
Protestants, bunting resis- 
tant bishops at the stake. 
Philip, naturally, was 
blamed. '• 

- However, although his 
marriage contract.; was 
designed to keep him out of 
En g t jfo politics, US'' ambas- 
sador. Simon Rehard, 
advised him very strongly to 
exert bis influence against 
the persecution. His confes- 
sor preached to the court in 
London against burning at 
the stake. 

As to the more personal 
history ot the marriage - a 
question which still teases - 
Mary was 11 years older 
titan he and was described 
by the Venetian ambassador 
(Venice’s diplomats were 
always the best gossips) as 
wrinkled, unattractive, and 
with a voice Hke a man’s. 

Romance was never part 
of the understanding, but 
Mary demanded his Ukeness 
in advance. Unquestionably, 
she fen in love with, him and 
then endured the humilia- 
tion of a phantom preg- 
nancy. 

For modem Spain, of 
course, the questions are 
rather larger. During bis 
Iron rule, the dictator 
FTanco took as one model 
the austere imperialism of 
the wildly mislabelled Pru- 
dent King. 

Franco's opponents 
responded by stressing the 
alleged murders of Philip's 
reign (Judicial and extra- 
judicial). the mysterious 
death of Philip's disturbed 


son Don Carlos (subject of 
. Verdi’s blazing opera), the 
brutality meted out to the 
descendants of the Moors, 
crushed after a two-year ris- 
ing in the Alpnj arras, the 
events in the Low Countries, 
the work of the Inquisition, 
the lot 

It was, essentially , a rerun 
of the Black Legend, without 
the Cathdfic-Protestani con- 
notations. But it was. pas- 
sionate and deep, if slightly 
humorous. 

Right into the 1960s and 
early 1970s, indeed until 
Franco’s death in 1975, the 
younger members of Spain's 
secret opposition would 
sometimes end a night of 
revels by driving from Mad- 
rid to the EscoriaL There 

Philip's 
greatest 
significance 
for today is 
that he set up 
Spain as the 
world's first 
policeman 

they would ceremonially uri- 
nate on . the paving that 
flanks two sides of that stu- 
pendous building, scorning 
Franco and Philip equally. 

Historians today would 
hie to be more “sdeniiflc". 
But this is not so simple, 
especially when it comes to 
murder. 

. The key case in Philip's 
-reign was the death of the 
important but troublesome 
functionary Juan de Esco- 
bedo, dragged from his horse 
in Madrid and killed by 
unknown assailants in 1578. 
The British historian Geoff- 
rey Parker, deeply respected 
in Spain, believes Philip 
responsible. Henry Kamen, 
his most recent biographer, 
also very popular in Spain, 
says there is no evidence 


linking him to the crime. 

This is whitewash,” hiss 
the old opponents of Fran- 
colsm. “Do we want our chil- 
dren to be taught that mur- 
der is an acceptable policy?” 

Even such a question 
about state violence and gen- 
eral mayhem is bang up to 
date. Just last month an 
immensely important legal 
case revolving round the 
dirty war of the early 19608 
against Basque terrorists 
reached its conclusion in 
Madrid. 

Former interior minister 
Joe£ Barrlonuevo, proud rep- 
resentative of post-Franco 
democracy and socialism, 
was sentenced by the 
Supreme Court to 10 years in 
prison tar kidnap and misap- 
propriation of funds. Here 
was a very senior member of 
a modern democratic govern- 
ment, along with a cluster of 
his associates, employing 
techniques so bitterly 
decried by their supporters 
in -the case of Philip H. Red 
faces all round. 

Meanwhile, the organiser 
of the Escorial exhibition. 
Carmen Iglesias, a univer- 
sity professor who' has 
tutored the heir to the .Span- 
ish throne, is having to 
defend herself against the 
charge that she has gone 
easy on the controversies. 
She responds that the best 
historians of the day have 
been allowed a free voice In 
the vast and sumptuous 
exhibition catalogue - which 
weighs 7%lb on the bath- 
room scales. 

Yet, despite the black leg- 
end and the intervening cen- 
turies, Philip remains one of 
the few historical figures 
with whom one can fed. 
however Illusorily, a sense of 
personal acquaintance. 

From bis childhood we 
have a mass of letters 
between his tutors and his 
father, the absentee Holy 
Roman emperor Charies V, 
commenting on every aspect 
of his development. When 
Philip himself got going at 
his desk, the thousands and 


thousands of documents he 
annotated in his curly and 
impenetrable handwriting 
provide a kind of conversa- 
tion with him. 

Despite an ever-developing 
system of advisory councils 
and,, in his latter days, some- 
thing more like a contemp- 
orary cabinet, you have to 
sympathise with him in his 
sense of isolation and the 
endlessness of work. “It is 
already ten o’clock and I am 
going to pieces and dying of 
h u n g e r because it is a fast 
day. These papers will have 
to wait untfl tomorrow." is a 
typical marginal entry. On 
one day, he writes, be has 
signed and dispatched 400 
documents. 

Some writers, Geoffrey 
Parker among them, have 
described his behaviour as 
“anal" in a Freudian sense, 
alleging that it springs from 
all kinds of obsessions 
Including an. absolute 
unwillingness to trust 
others. Whatever the truth 
of this, there is also much 
about Philip to admire, 
sometimes even to nfc» 

Love of Ids family, espe- 
cially his sisters and his 
daughters by Elizabeth de 
Valois (his third wife), 
fthiTwa through in hfe corre- 
spondence. He was alert, 
intelligent on a vast range cf 
issues. Apart from hunting, 
ever a royal sport, his partic- 
ular passions were for his 
royal homes (especially the 
Es co rial) and gardening, 
which he pursued with 
almost equal enthusiasm. 

We can see an enlightened 
interest in art and architec- 
ture, which helped to farm 
the taste of his contem- 
poraries and successors, 
royal and commoner, right 
there in his first journey as a 
prince, a three-year Grand 
Tour through northern Italy, 
Germany and the Nether- 
lands. 

Enthralled by Titian, his 
father's court painter, he 
commissioned many works 
from hhn_ In the Low Coun- 
tries, he bought works by 


Bosch (by 1574, he owned 83 
Bosch paintings) and sent 
home to Madrid what may 
he thought the greatest of all 
walks by any so-called Flem- 
ish primitive, Rogier van der 
Weyden's “Descent from the 
Cross". 

And he returned to Spain 
with a love ot brick and slat- 
ing; and Flemish towers and 
turrets, which was to 
become his architectural sig- 
nature. radiating out 
through Spain, and even, 
sometimes, still imitated 
today. 


When it came to decorat- 
ing the interior of the ester- 
rally forbidding Escorial, his 
collecting was cm a massive 
scale, equally acute and 
equally influential for the 
future. Yon can see almost 
all of it in the Prado 
Museum in Madrid ot in the 
Escorial itself. 

Impressive though this is, 
however, and much as it 
tells us about Philip, it still 
leaves hanging the question 
whether he was indeed a 
monster or just a misunder- 
stood man. 
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•Hugh Dickinson 

Strange relations 

'DoUy, the world's first cloned sheep, 
has ru> idea m her tiny brain that she 
is some kind of portent ’ 
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NEXT WEEK 

Plutocratic pop star 

‘On the latest leg of Simple Minds’ 
European tour, Jim Kerr seems set to 
confound stereotypes’ 

(n FT Weekend 
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Rich, stylish, full 
of taste: the South 
of France in a (glass) 
nutshell. 



A.h. the South of France- 
Fabulous scenery. Beautiful people. 
The swank and bustle of the 
world’s most famous rivieta, and 
away from it, some of the olde.st 
vineyards in the country. 

Among them. James Hemck has 
created a Chardonnay that Joes 
full justice ro its unique 
environment. Mediterranean 
sunshine in n borrle. 

A beguiling, cicrusy freshness 
broadening into a rich and 
mellow balance of nopica] 
fruit and spice. 

Suddenly you can 
see yourself in 
Aix or Cannes. 
All you need are 
glasses. 
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James Herrick 

CHARD OIMMAY 

THE PICK OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


AVAILABLE a-w-VTRMCIPE FROM ^LTERMAEkETS. 
sKLlALfc-T CHAINS AMP MAfciS INPEITVPf.KT « INE MEROiAXT? 
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I knew I should never have 
had the foot massage. I had 
been tramping the back 
streets of Bering for hoars 
when X saw the shop. Plastered 
to the window was an enormous 
outline of a foot covered In 
Chinese characters with large 
dots marking the pressure 
points. What I really needed was 
food, but my aching feet 
demanded relief. I went inside. 

X have always been a' sucker 
fur new age therapies. Aroma- 
therapy, acupuncture, aca pres- 
sure, herbal medicine - you 
name it. I’ve tried it None of 
them has ever had much effect 
But today, X thought, might be 
different Anyway, I needed to 
relax. 

If my nerves hadn't been shot, 
I might have noticed there was 
something odd about the place. 
It was a back-street beauty 
salon, a rundown little shack 
with mirrors and otd-ftshkmed 
hairdryers. A couple of wizened 
old women were sitting In a 
corner, knitting. 


True Fiction 


Insights from the centre of the sole 

A Beijing foot massage proves too revealing for Lesley Downer's comfort; 


Aa for the masseuse, she 
looked a mere child. She had 
tiny hands with long prehensile 
fingers, and piercing blue eyes. 
Blue eyes? In China? But I was 
exhausted. I barely registered. 
She took; me to a back roam, 
soaked my feet in a bowl of hot 
water, ami set to work. 

At first she worked in silence. 
She began with the heel of my 
right foot, kneading, pummel- 
ling, poking, prodding and fin- 
gering, then began to work her 
way up the foot I felt a twang- 
ing in my spine, as if each verte- 
bra was being individually 
manipulated. She was kneading 
■the centre of the sole when 
she suddenly looked at me with 


those strange blue eyes. 

"You’re a bit stressed," she 
said. I was startled Coaid she 
tell that Just by handling my 
foot? I knew the pl e a sure points 
cm the sole correspond to parts 
of the body. For Instance, the 
big toe is the head and the edge 
of the foot running down from ■ 
the big toe Is the spine. In 
theory, yon can restore the 
ynnOT* organs to health by mas- 
saging the appropriate part of 
the foot. But I had never met a 
foot masseuse who could read 
my state of health from my feet 

"You're rather under the 
weather. You're overworked. 
Yon should be careful with your 
stomach. You should eat more 


pork," she said. She was right. I 
had always had a delicate stom- 
ach. Perhaps pork was the 
answer. 

She started working her way 
around the instep, and I felt pin- 
pricks of pain as she pressed 
harder banter. 

"Too much wine," she said. 
There was a jab of pain hr my 
liver as she dug her finger into 
my sole. “Last night," she 
added, with perfect accuracy. 
“Chfiteauneuf-du-Pape . . . 1994? 

Preceded by several vodka mar- 
tinis, a gin and *»nte and , . . half 
a bottle of champagne, some 
suckling pig, hen's feet 
and . . . Peking Dock." She was 
correct In every detail. I was 


beginning to feel distinctly 
uneasy. X hadn’t bargained for a 
foot massage to be fids reveal- 
ing. 

By now she was massaging 
the middle toe. 

Then she frowned. "There's 
something strange here,” she 

said. My heart sank. I wondered 

if that emotion was detectable 
through my fort. What was ft, I 
wondered. A problem with my 
large intestine or my pancreas? 
“You have something on your 

mind,” she said. "Weighing 
heavy. A secret" She grabbed 
my little toe, wrenching It 
fiercely.' 

"I sense something evfl here.” 
I pulled my foot bade. It was 


definitely time to' go; buffi was 
too lata. She had already gut 
hold of tize foot sinister - tiie 
dreaded left She wait streigiit 
for the big toe and started. 

h pgfltHng and p nIHng r ' . 

. I sat h& silence, afraid th» tini- 
est thought or feeling might 
transmit itself to her t h ro ug h 
my foot Desperately I concen- 
trated on great Adds end mead- 
ows foil of' daisies. X tried to 
obliterate even tiw tiniest mem- 
ory of the blood, the cache of 
AK47s, the foiled mflttary cmq>, 
the poisoned food, the trail of 
crapses I had left behind me. 

' All right,' I admit It wn Over- 
- hill- But I had succeeded. 1 had 
liberated . Chairman Mao’s em- 


balmed body, which was at this 
- wifimta in the rtirigwatra car of 
tiie Trans-SOwrian train on its 
way to tin British MOseum. And 
liras outhe ran. 


- toe, - concentrating hard. "Your 
passport,” she said. My heart 
rank even further. can see 
your passport Your ytea. TU» J 

'date of your visa. August 10 
1 1898." She. was right- In all me. 
fkirora around the Great Sail ra- 
the People and Tienenmettr 
Square,' I had forgotten to rmew 
. it Now X was really in trouble. 

She readied tor the tefeptaonep 
hut before die had even got tisj 
re c eive r to her month I heard 
'■ sirens and the screech of brakes 
as tracks loaded with mflttar y. 
poUc® drew op outside. 

From now an, I vowed, as they 

shackled me with 1 eg irons, I. 
would stick to western medicine.. 
No more of this new. age nan* 

- atmsr - Aspirin, paracetamol, tiie 

odd tooth extraction were fine. 

■ Thwi gh i had to admit my feet 

- flaW roflllv snnd. 
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Metropolis 

Strains in the 
vivid patchwork 
of humanity 

Port of Spain is a ‘fizzy cocktail 1 . But, says Nicholas 
Woodsworth, a new ethnic balance has created tensions 


S now cones, it appears, 
know no racial bound- 
aries - on hot, dry-sea- 
son days on Port of 
Spain's broad Savannah 
they are popular with everyone. 

From where I sat in front of the 
Lil Prince snow cone stand, the 
Trinidadian capital seemed one 
great fizzy cocktail Where else 
on earth has fate thrown so 
many peoples and races together 
so haphazardly? Where else have 
they been so vigorously stirred 
and agitated? As human strains 
go, there can hardly be a more 
exoticaQy blended mix of genes 
than those found on the streets of 
the Trinidadian capital 
With my own cardboard cup of 
shaved ice, sticky fruit syrup and 
condensed milk, I sat in the 
shade and, between icy slurps, 
watched all manner of Trinidad- 
ians come to cool off. 

A Chinese woman pushing two 
young children in a parasol- 
shaded perambulator queued far 
a duo of snow cones. A black 
Rastafarian with long, matted 
dreadlocks protruding from his 
knitted cap stood behind her. A 
car full of high-spirited, white 
Trinidadian teenagers cruised 
down Maraval Road and pulled 
over. 

Two track-suited Lebanese jog- 
gers lpped up. An East Indian 
schoolgirls’ cricket team, all gig- 
gles. knee-socks and flying pig- 
tails, joined the queue. A solitary 
elderly gentleman, his sun- 
tanned skin the colour of sea- 
soned tropical wood, strolled up. 
Perhaps he was one of the 
island's Madeiran immigrants; 
perhaps he was an amalgam of 
ail its races. 

Filially, it was all too much for 
the snow cone man, who had to 
halt production and start up an 
old, wheezing petrol engine to 
shave more ice. It was too much 
for me. too, and I escaped the 
noisy crowd to head off in quiet 
contemplation across the yellow- 
ing grass of the Savannah. 

Trinidadian history, it seemed 
to me, was like an ocean storm. 
With winds blowing unob- 
structed from several continents, 
it has deposited wave alter wave 


of the most varied and exotic 
human flotsam on its shores. 

And treasures have emerged. A 
short distance from the Ll’l 
Prince stand, I passed Queen's 
Royal College from where the 
young V.S. Nalpaul left Trinidad 
for Oxford in 1950. How wonder- 
ful that an East Indian such as 
Naipaul, growing up In a largely 
black city on a Caribbean island 
dotted with Spanish and French 
place names, should become an 
eminent novelist in the English- 
speaking world. 

One does not have to look too 
hard, however, to see the rents 

Until now 
Trinidad, best 
known for its 
carnival, has 
provoked 
visions of 
music and 
pleasure 

and strains that such an unlikely 
patchwork of humanity can pro- 
duce. 

Gone from the Savannah are 
traces of the original Amerindian 
inhabitants, as is any sign - 
apart from the name of the city 
and island itself - of Spain’s 300- 
year ten are of Trinidad. But the 
legacy of the island's colonial 
plantation culture - urban Brit- 
ish administration and rural 
French land ownership - re- 
mains in the Victorian piles sur- 
rounding the parte the ersatz-Bal- 
moral Stollmeyer Castle, for 
example, the Anglican All Saints 
Church, or the Jubilee-commemo- 
rating Royal Victoria Institute. 

The most convincing evidence 
of European colonial endeavour 
does not lie in bricks and mortar, 
bat In flesh and blood. 

At the eastern end of the 
Savannah, 1 strolled into the 
winding alleys of Belmont, the 
oldest black suburb of Port of 
Spain. When African slaves were 


first brought to Trinidad they 
worked sugar-cane fields in iso- 
lated rural areas. With emancipa- 
tion in 1837, they moved to urban 
centres - alienated from the land 
by the experience of slavery, they 
worked as urban domestics, 
labourers, or artisans. Later, edu- 
cation led to the emergence of 
black middle-class professionals 
- doctors, lawyers and civil ser- 
vants. 

Belmont may still retain hints 
of an African past Its narrow 
lanes meander like those of an 
African village, complete with 
tropical greenery and flowers, 
with rotting wooden gVmr.Vg and 
neat, brightly painted bungalows. 
But as slaves, the inhabitants of 
Belmont had long before been 
dispossessed of their past - their 
languages, their religions, even 
their own African names. Their 
own culture shattered, they were 
left with frustrated attempts to 
minor the white European cul- 
ture of the colonial elite. 

The opposite side of the Savan- 
nah, up Tragarete Road, in St 
James, could not have been more 
different. The names of the 
streets I passed there hinted at 
the suburb’s past Bengal Street 
Agra Street. Madras Street, Cal- 
cutta Street... once a sugar plan- 
tation, St James was worked 
after 1837 by indentured 
labourers imported to replace 
black slaves. 

I eventually came upon the 
domes and prayer flags of the 
Paschtmtaashi Mandir, the larg- 
est Hindu temple on the island. 
The lives of most of Trinidad's 
East Indians continue to centre 
on agriculture; the community’s 
middle class has advanced 
largely via commerce rather than 
education. But all share in a cul- 
ture that remains vibrant and 
largely intact 

Unlike the old one-room shacks 
of Belmont, the houses of St 
James are large and sometimes 
still house traditional, multi-gen- 
eration, extended Indian families. 
Family structure, religion, social 
ritual, and even Bombay films 
help to give the island's Indian 
communities, both Hindu and 
Moslem, a strong sense of iden- 



tity. K is this sense of separate- 
ness, and a reluctance to be 
assimilated, that fuels worry and 
debate down on shady Woodford 
Square, a few blocks south of the 
Savannah. 

A popular outdoor rendezvous 
for informal political debate and 
agitation, since the 1950s, the 
“University of Woodford Square* 
today hosts black Trinidadians 
passionately discussing what 
they see as submersion beneath a 
rising Indian tide. 

A tall, greying Afro-Trinidad- 
ian who called himself Hopper 
was haranguing a small crowd as 
I walked up. The danger was 
imminent, he warned. After 150 


years, the East Indians were 
finally catching op. 

As long as blacks were in the 
majority they could rely an the 
advantages of urban education 
and their dominant role in the 
professions and civil service, he 
argued. And he was right - post- 
Independence party politics, 
drawn up on racial lines, have 
kept African-based parties in 
power for 30 years. 

Bat that has all changed. With 
the two groups making up more 
than 80 per cent of tiie population 
of Trinidad and Tbbago, the bal- 
ance has tipped, and Indians 
today outnumber Africans. Fur- 

thBT, Indiana have I rf 1 Hip whip 


fields and petty commerce to mixed-race cities into uneasy,' 
compete successfully with AM- even violent, relations? j 

cans in all walks of urban Ufa. Until now Trinidad has enjoyed 
The change is reflected in politics a very different reputation. Best 
- for the past three years, Trini- known for Its carnival, it pro* 
dad has been governed by an vokes visions of music, happy! 
Indian-led government. celebration and pleasure. Nor can 

I walked down Frederick Islanders themselves deny they 
Street, past old colonial buildings provoke a degree of pleasure id 
and the steel-and-glass, 1970s oil-, each other, too - why else the! 
boom constructions that now birth of the dougla, a new race > 
overlay them. On Independence that has sprung from the un fair tf/ 
Square, washed by music spilling of Indians and Africans? < “ 

from shops and bars, I sat and I moved on with the crowds. 1 
watched a milling crowd formed Like ordinary Trinidadians, t 
of a dozen races. could only hope that the manipu* 

A new ethnic balance has lations of politicians on both 
brought new tensions. Was Port sides win hot prove more seduti? 
of Spain destined to follow other live still. 


T here is an ancient and 
migbty yew tree in a 
barely perceptible spot 
near the River Thames 
that has a reputation for disap- 
pearing whenever anyone makes 
a journey to find it I am con- 
vinced the Ankerwyke Yew spir- 
ited itself away on the first two 
occasions 1 tried. 

The third time I ventured to 
the outer fringes of west London 
in search of it, I was able, with 
the help of a local, to pay homage 
to Lbe tree. 

It is reputed to be 4.000 years 
old and a place of ancient assem- 
bly and decision-making, where 
oaths were sworn and chieftains 
crowned. Same believe King John 
met the barons there for prelimi- 
nary folks before signing Magna 
Carta, 

Doubtless the next time I visit 
it will, like the mist, have gone 
again. But perhaps 1 should not 
be surprised - after all. the 
species is imbued with the quali- 
ties of imm ortality. 

But just in case it should dis- 
appear for good, this Is one of 30 
monster specimens from which 
cuttings have been taken to be 
planted in churchyards through- 
out Britain. (The last battle to 
prevent the widening of the all- 
too-near M25. London's orbital 
road, at this stretch was won, but 
what else might come along and 
light a fire in its hollow centre?) 


Arcadia 


The branches of immortality 

The mighty yew, writes Clive Fewins, is a potent symbol of life and death 


If this outside assistance seems 
odd. It is because yews are 
reputed to be the only known 
species capable of constant regen- 
eration, making them, in effect 
immortal. 

What often appears to be a hol- 
low, decaying wreck of a tree 
may actually be planning Its sur- 
vival. Undetected by man, It 

mlgbt be sinking an aerial root 
from within the hollow trunk. 

To help me ponder this para- 
dox I turned to author, broad- 
caster and conservationist David 
Bellamy, who, after battling for 
much of his 64 years to save rare 
specimens and species on five 
continents, Is himself regarded 
by some as having the gift of 
everlasting life. 

He assured me that mortality 
was taking its toll on his 6ft 2iru 
16-stone frame for more than it 
was on the UK's stock of yews. 

Nevertheless, although the 
theory is that yews cannot die, 
and they can regenerate, they 
will not survive if their roots are 
ripped from the earth, as Bellamy 


believes they were until quite 
recently by farmers who wanted 
to protect their animals from the 
trees' highly toxic foliage and 
berries. 

As a result, he and his assoc- 
iates are running a cutting and 
propagation programme, using 30 
ancient yews as stock. 

Apart from this assistance. 
Britain's ancient yews have 
received a great deal of help over 
many years from Allen Meredith, 
an ardent conservationist He has 
championed their cause since a 
series of dreams in the mid-197Qs 
told him that be was to devote 
his life to the yews. 

Meredith, now in his mid-ios, 
took so long to produce the defin- 
itive work on the tree that had 
haunted him for so many years, 
that other authors wrote a book 
about his work instead. We are 
still awaiting Meredith's mag- 
num opus, and in the meantime 
he is even harder to track down 
than the Ankerwyke Yew. 

Although he travels the coun- 
try constantly, visiting thousands 


of churchyards, rfmrV-ing records 
that sometimes go back several 
hundred years to determine if the 
trees have disappeared or not, 
Meredith is rarely seen. 

On the one occasion I spoke to 
him - he telephoned me on 

‘I can’t help 
thinking- 
that yews 
will outlive 
man in 
the end’ 

Christmas day four years ago - 
he complained that the yews 
were getting the better of him 
and be had seriously thought of 
giving up. 

His seise of unease, he said, 
might be because the yews 
thought he had discovered their 
secret - that they pre-date man, 
who, he believes, grew from the 


yews - the trees having provided 
him with food, shelter and medi- 
cine. 

We all need, he said, to redis- 
cover the secrets of the yew, 
which he believes to be the 'tree 
of Life, the first tree on earth, 
predating humans by mtlhmis of 
years and from which we are ail 
descended. 

Since then, I have only been 
able to make occasional contact 
with him, by letter, through an 
Intermediary. 

Occasionally, when I find 
myself standing beside' a giant 
yew in an ancient churchyard 
trying to separate feet from fib- . 
turn in the world of the yews, I 
half expect him to appear and 
then to disappear, perhaps inside 
the tree. Bellamy describes him 
as “the. man who has almost 
become a yew tree". 

In the meantime, the yews, 
young and did, stand among the 
gravestones. They are potent 
symbols of death, with their pois- 
onous leaves and the supple 
branches that produced fits great 


longbows that wreaked such 
deadly havoc at the battle of 
A gin court. 

Yet their evergreen quality, 
coupled with their regenerative 
powers, can he seen as symbolis- 
ing life. In their churchyard 
settings it would he hard to find 
a more potent symbol- of the 
Christian doctrine of the Resur- 
rection. . 

There are those who believe 
this is to put things in the wrong 
order that the doctrine, of the 
Resurrection is, in part, based on 
pagan beliefs that were derived 
from the worship of theyew. 

They believe the early Chris- 
tians took over the sacred groves 
of -our Celtic forefathers, who 
worshipped the yews for their 
quality erf regeneration, p nHiwg 
doom aerial roots to farm groves. 
The groves, it is said, were their, 
cathedrals, and Stonehenge was 
m o delled on them.' 

In recent years, through the. 
extraction, of the juice from soft, 
young sappy yew shoots,- which 
are processed into a drug called 


another form of life-force - -a 
source of relief to sufferers of 
certain forms of cancer. This js 
another quality that Allen Mere- 
dith believes the druids knew all 
about 

Whan he telephoned me, Mae- 
dith said be would rather be a 
yew tree than a human wrestling 
with thee mysteries posed by the 
species. He was depressed, hel’* 
said, because he had, at ob 7 ‘ 
point, believed he could turn 
himself into a yew tree. 

He failed, which was a «hamn 
really. It might have given, a 
. bead start in the lace to discover 
the secrets concealed by the spe- 
cies. I don't know if he feels bet- “ 
tar now.. In a letter 1 received 
from him last summer, he 

. seemed to be battling <m. I hope 

he still is. 

• I cant help thinking that yews 
win outlive man in the The? 
have, after all, many more years’ 
experience on their side. 

It might be wise, in the mean- ' 

time, for Bellamy and Us helpers 
to continue with their cutting - 
and- propagation work - just in 
case all the Old yews decide one wJ 
night to up sticks and disappear 
for a while.- Not for long. Jus* a 
few thousand years. 
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Directors’ dealings 

Two make purchases 
after Lasmo losses 





W ith oil consoli- 
dation hitting 
the headlines, 
h was interest- 
t»g to see two executive 
directors at Lasmo baying 
last week writes Chris HUL 
Pa.nl Murray and Chris 
Wright bought 5,000 and 
12,000 shares respectively for 
203p each, against a back- 
ground of interim losses. 
Chris Wright had spent a 
further £26.000 earlier this 


. At CNC Properties three 
directors were buying last 
week. Chairman Richard 
Upton bagged a further 
50,000 with Robert Mathie- 
son and Andre Chndnoff 
adding 2,556 and 5,000 
respectively at prices 
between 83-5 and 87p. CNC’s 

lasmo- - . 

Staroprice {pence) 


3Q0 


share price has stuttered 
around over the past few 
years and has been dro p pi ng 
slowly since earlier this 
year. 

The biggest sales of the 
week were seen at Diagonal, 
°o® of the growing band of 
Jowishing IT stocks to be 
found on the tJK market. 
Only floated in the spring of 
1997, the share price has 
gone up fourfold in that 
time. 

Following interim results 
announced earlier this 
month where profit and 
earnings practically trebled 
all four executive directors 
sold 2021250 shares each at 
123 Op netting them just 
under £2£00j000 «wrfi They 
all still retain substantial 
holdings. 
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Week ahead 

Ladbroke pulls 
away in profit 


R olls-Royce, Rexam, 
and Ladbroke are 
among a handful of 
companies report- 
ing figures on a quiet week, 
writes Joel Kibazo. . 


Monday 

■ Estate agent Hambros 
Countrywide reports interim 
figures. Panmure Gordon. 1 
the company's broker, said 
profits should be similar to 
last year’s first half ptre-ex- 
ceptional figure of £19. 7m. 


Tuesday 

■ Calm Energy, the oil and 
gas company, 'should 
announce an interim net 
loss. f»gaiHHt net profits of 
«im last rime, on increased 
production- 


Wednesday 

■ Analysts will be watching 
to see if Allied Carpets has 
taken measures to mitiga t e 
the slowing consumer cli- 
mate, when it reports fan- 
year figures. Profits about 
£l3m are expected. 


Thursday 

■ Ladbroke, the hotels and 
betting grot®, is expected to 
report s, rise in underlying 
pre-tax profits from £ 101 . 2 m 
to Eiism in the six months 
to June 30. The rise is expec- 
ted to be driven by improved 


betting profits, including 
£llra in profits from the 
Coral betting shop chain 
acquired in January. The 
purchase has been under the 
scrutiny of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission, 
which has delivered its 
repost to the Department of 
Trade and Industry. The 
mar ket will want news of 
whether a predicted slow- 
down in the UK hotels busi- 
ness will be offset at Hilton 
IntemationaL 

■ The continuing buoyancy 
of global demand fbr aircraft 
- in defiance of expectations 
that the Asian economic 
slump would quic kly 
rebound on the industry - is 
Hkely to help Roflfrifayce to - 
report healthy interim 
results. The City is expecting 

first-half pre-tax profits of 
about ~'£l30m' from the 
aero-engine maker, com- 
pared with smra in the 
same period of 1997, thodgh 
some forecasts are higher. 
For fall year 1997, profits 
were £27fim, a reversal from 
a 1996 loss of £2fim. 

■ Haring reported a strong 
rebound in fall-year profits 
six months ago. Senior Engi- 
neering may paint a sure 
mixed picture at Its interim 
results. Andrew Parrish, 
chief executive, has declared 
himself “unashamedly opti- 
mistic", but the shares have 
fallen 32 per cent since June. 
Merrill Lynch expects pre- 
tax profits of £ZUftn (£Z1 xq), 
paintng B of 5-3P (A7p) and a 
L75p diridend fLBp). 
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Bids and deals 


Boots sold Do It AE, its DIY 
concern, to a venture capi- 
talist group fur £68m cash, 
writes Gtadam MaSJcam. The 
pharmacy group sadd it had 
suffered cumulative losses 
on Do It All of £20m over 
the lust right years and had 
invested £80m. 

. Do It All made a £2. 6m 
operating profit cm sales of 
£337m last year, its first 
profit for six years. The 
buyer is privately-owned 
Focus Retail, which will 
become the UK’s third larg- 
est TOY retailer. Focus is 
backed by Duke Street Capi- 
tal, a venture capital 
company. 

Samerfield. the supermar- 
ket group, is in merger-talks 


with Booker, the str ug glin g 
food wholesaler and distrib- 
utor, Just stx months after 
its takeover of Kwik Save 
doubled its size. 

The deal, which could cre- 
ate a business with sales of 
more than £Hbn and a mar- 
ket value of about £3bn, is 
expected soon. 

Acorn Storage Centres, a 
leading UK self-storage com- 
pany, bought its closest 
competitor, Abacus Self 
Storage, from Caledonia 
Investments, the trading 
and investment company, 
for £43. 7m. The' deal will 
give Acorn greater presence 
in' London and the merged 
storage business win be the 
largest in Europe. 
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In the Pink 


Watching Asia slide and 
melt from the inside 

Simon Male relives the days when companies could see 
99.5 per cent of their dollar market capitalisation slip away 


I t had become some- 
thing of a standing 
joke among a small 
group of Asia stock- 
brokers - an alarm- 
ingly high correlation 
between the dates of my ski- 
ing holidays and key turn- 
ing points in the regional 
markets. The 1993 Asian 
bull run was halted 
abruptly following my 
return from Trois VaDSes. 
France. A two-year surge to 
Hong Kong stocks began 
shortly after a memorable 
trip to Aspen. 

But the events after a 
superb week's helt-sKiiog in 
New Zealand at the end of 
August -1997 turned out to 
be of a different magnitude. 
By June 1998, Asian stock- 
markets had lost between 50 
and 80 per cent of their 
value and 1 had lost my job. 

There can be few more 
memorable events than the 
right of companies losing 
99.5 per cent of their dollar 
market capitalisations, but 
even more galling was 
watching otherwise viable 
companies incapacitated by 
indisc rimina te selling of 
their stock. As prices fell, 
companies became increas- 
ingly reluctant to raise 
money through the stock 
market Neither could they 
fund even day-to-day work- 
ing capital requirements. 
Banks, anxious to constrain 
mounting bad debts, were 
withdrawing Hn** of credit 
Unless prices rose, many 
small companies faced 
grave difficulties. 

Yet who would buy? W ho 
could buy? How could an 
institutional fund manager 
with a minimum bnMfri g of 
1500.000 possibly purchase a 
position in a company with 
a market cap of only Jim? 
The ramifications of the 
crashes around the region 
ware at times farcical. 
RumouZS 'of the jrn p«ndfng 
collapse of a bakery chain 


forced thousands of other- 
wise sane Hong Kong citi- 
zens to queue far hours to 
swap hoarded coupons for 
more sponge cake than they 
could consume in months. 

Economic crisis also had a 
far uglier side. It is probable 
that we will never know the 
full extent of the violence in 
Indonesia, where the long 
frustrated economic ambi- 
tions of the indigenous 
Bumiputera population 
found vest in numerous 
acts of violence against the 
Chinese business commu- 
nity. 

Investing money in this 
environment was at best 
frustrating, at worst laugh- 
able. As a manager of a 


tions. which had become a 
daily occurrence. Most 
redemptions had to be 
funded by the sale of slock 
in the few viable companies 
for which a market still 
existed. Even then, the cal- 
culation of the number of 
shares to sell was not 
always possible. Bids and 
offers were at times sepa- 
rated by upwards of 25 per 
cent, a result of trading 
practices designed to cope 
with share prices of 2,000, 
and not 200. 

Coupled with this was the 
problem of currency volatil- 
ity. Daily swings of 20 per 
cent in local currencies 
were not uncommon, and 
given that trades were not 


Rumours of the impending 
collapse of a bakery chain forced 
otherwise sane Hong Kong 
citizens to queue for hours to 
swap coupons for more sponge 
cake than they could consume 


smaller companies fund, my 
actions became dictated 
mare by circumstances than 
by strategy. Liquidity In 
stocks that even during bull 
markets had been poor 
evaporated entirely, and 
orders placed in October 
remained uncompleted (An 
several cases unstarted) in 
June. In some cases, orders 
were simply not worth plac- 
ing. Trading volumes in 
some stocks shrank to only 
a handful of shares each 
day. Had my traders been 
able to sell one third of 
those shares that did trade 
in. a certain Indonesian 
finance company, my mod- 
est holding would have 
taken 78 years to liquidate. 

Such Qliquidity presented 
the additional problem of 
how to meet client redemp- 


settled until two to three 
days after the transaction 
date, dollar receipts from a 
sale were often a matter of 
guess work. 

Experience, or more cor- 
rectly lack of experience, 
was clearly crucial in the 
markets' reactions to 
unfolding events. The 
majority of the broking and 
fund management industry 
in Asia had never experi- 
enced a bear market - dra- 
matic corrections yes, but 
not a bear market induced 
by gargantuan changes in 
economic fundamentals. 

Well-publicised solutions 
to the crises soon tripped off 
the tongue, but the degree 
to which a persistent stream 
of earnings downgrades 
could undermine valuations 
continued to take the major- 


ity by surprise. Analysts 
weened in an environment 
where earnings growth of 20 
per cent cur more could In* 
extrapolated Indefinitely, 
were suddenly thrown Into 
a brave new world where 
corporate viability became 
the overriding consider- 
ation. 

Buy recommendations 
were justified on the basis 
that a company would still 
be to existence to two years’ 
time. IPO documents 
unearthed from the days of 
the 1993 bull market became 
fascinating reading. How 
could assumptions that 
appeared so plausible at the 
time have turned out to he 
so utterly wrong? 

Numerous milestones 
were passed over the last 
year. There was the day 
when the combined capital- 
isation of the Indonesia. 
Thau Philippine and Korean 
stock markets fell below 
that of Microsoft . when the 
turnover in Kodak shares In 
the first five minutes of 
business exceeded that of 
the Filipino market in one 
day. 

Gone were the days of 
clogged voice-mail systems. 
Of brokers and fund manag- 
ers too obsessed with trad- 
ing the latest Chinese con- 
cept for civil conversation. 
By June, most had tittle left 
to say. 

What is more alarming 
still is there seems to be no 
light at the end of the tun- 
nel. Asia's problems are 
slowly but surely making 
themselves felt to New York 
and London, in Paris and 
Frankfurt. Global depres- 
sion? I would not dare to 

prophesy. 

1 will be more comfortable 
watching the impending 
slide in once resilient mar- 
kets from a chair-lift in 
Chile than a screen in Sing- 
apore. Has anyone seen the 
snow reports? 
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Tmst me, I’m 
your Uncle Sam 


Silly season gets serious 

Philip Coggan can’t get in the holiday mood 


John Authers wonders why the big 
rush to lend money to the US 


A merica spent much 
of the week in a 
Fierce argument 
over whether they 
could trust the president. 
But whether or not Bill Clin- 
ton retains the nation's 
trust, it was plain that trust 
in the government, domesti- 
cally and internationally, 
remained undimmed. How 
else to explain the rush to 
lend money to Uncle Sam? 

Treasury bonds have been 
in heavy demand for a year 
now, benefiting from their 
role as a “safe haven" in 
tunes of international uncer- 
tainty. But a splurge of buy- 
ing yesterday morning took 
than to new dramatic highs. 
The yield (which moves in 
the opposite direction to a 
bond's price) on the 30-year 
treasury bond, the main 
benchmark for the market 
since it was introduced in 
the mid-1970s, dipped below 
5.5 per cent for the first time 
ever, and by midday had 
even dropped below 5.4 per 
emit 

This puts the bond market 
into uncharted waters. The 
yield had been over 8 per 
cent four years ago, while in 
the early 1980s, as the gov- 
ernment stoked up an enor- 
mous deficit, the long bond 
yielded more than 13 per 
cent 

Two factors helped this 
week. On Tuesday, the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s open markets 
committee announced it 
would not be raising 
short-term lending rates. 
This was no surprise, as any 
rates rise would have put 
continued pressure on the 
Japanese Yen, something US 
business wants to avoid. But 
it helped sentiment 
The news Grom Russia of 
an effective devaluation of 
the rouble, followed a few 
days later by the US air 
strikes against Sudan and 
Af ghanistan, sharply ratch- 
eted up international uncer- 
tainty. and as a result 
increased the demand for US 
bonds as a safe haven. 

Taking a broader view, the 
fact that investors are pre- 
pared to accept such a low 
yield shows great optimism 
that low Inflation will 
endure. With bonds offering 
such meagre returns, equi- 
ties have less competition. 
An expensive bond market 
provides a valuable support 
for equity valuations, and is 
a vital element in the case of 
those who argue that equi- 
ties are correcting at pres- 
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ent, but not on the way to a 
fuH-blawn bear market. 

But it is not all good news, 
as the combination yester- 
day or a bond market rally 
and big sell-off of equities 
tended to demonstrate. The 
market's performance also 
shows near certainty that 
the economy is not going to 
continue to grow at a rate 
that will bring inflation 
back. That is bearish for 
equities. Arguably, the mar- 
ket is even signalling 
an economic depression. 

It also had a drastic effect 
on bank stocks. Financial 
s erv i ce s , in conjunction with 
high-technology companies, 
have led the bull market, 
particularly since the begin- 
ning of 1995. when the Fed 
started to cut interest rates. 

Banks usually benefit 
from a benign inflationary 
environment with low inter- 
est rates. However, the 
shape of the bond market at 
the moment is a problem for 
them. Short-term overnight 
rates, set by the Fed, still 
stand at more than 55 per 
cent - the first time in 
more than a decade that 
they have exceeded long- 
term yields. 

This is bad news for 
banks, which make their 
money an the spread 
between borrowing short- 
term and lending long-term. 
The shape of the “yield 
curve" is unusual, with two- 
year rates still lower than 
30- year rates at about 53 per 
cent. Two-year bonds now 
offer a yield barely 0.15 per 
cent lower than for 30-year 
bonds. leaving little margin 
for banks. 

The state of the bond mar- 
ket was a main factor in the 


savage sell-off of bank stocks 
which accelerated at the end 
of this week. The Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange/Keefe, 
Bruyette & Woods bank 
index, generally accepted as 
the benchmark for the indus- 
try. yesterday dropped below 
the level at which it started 
this year. This was its worst 
reverse for several years. 

Bank stocks, in turn, led 
the rest of the stock market 
downwards at the aid of the 
week, after blue-chip stocks 
had staged strong rallies on 
Monday and Tuesday. Big 
international banks, with 
exposure to the world's trou- 
ble-spots. suffered worst, 
with Citicorp and Chase 
Manha ttan both shedding 

about 6 pa cent in morning 
trading yesterday. All the 
.biggest regional banks were 
down more than 4 per cent 

Some selling has been 
overdone. Banks are less 
reliant on traditional income 
from lending than they used 
to be, and some hanire last 
month announced healthy 
increases in overall profits 
for the second quarter, 
despite declines in income 
from lending. 

But with so many doubts 
surrounding another of the 
key sectors which has led 
the bull market, it becomes 
harder than ever to see the 
kind of growth in corporate 
profits which could bring 
equities back on their 
upward course. 


A ugust is supposed 
to be the sffly sea- 
son when the news- 
papers are full of 
stories about killer bees and 
pop stars’ pregnancies and 
investors can safely go on 
holiday. Not this year. 

Share prices have been up 
and down, more often than 
the elevator on the Empi re . 
State Bunding, as investors 
have absorbed a torrent of 

information. 

Most of it has come from 
overseas: the gyrations of 
the Japanese yen. Bill Clin- 
ton's Lewinsky admissions. 
de facto devaluation of tfre 
Russian rouble, the bombing 
of suspected terrorist sites in 

STwIan am ri Afghanistan arid 

so on. 

It can be hard, at times, to 
understand bow share prices 
in 1 -nnrinn ran he dragged 
down by crises in “far away 
places of which we know 
nothing". Even the rumour 
of a Venezuelan devaluation 
made UK investors nervous. 
Does it really matter to the 


UK stock market, or even 
the rest erf Europe, that Rus- 
sia is in crisis? German 
banks are significant lenders 
to Russia, but in many cases, 
these loans 'are covered 
by German government 
guarantees. 

The European* strategy 
team at Goldman Sachs' 
argues that “the economic 
crisis in Russia will not have 
a significant wnpart on west- 
ern European equities 
because the linkages 
between the Russian and 
western European econ- 
omies are so small nmiyp^ 
have focused on Germany, 
but Germany's exports to 
Russia represent only 2 pa 
cent .of the total, equivalent 
to ol5 pa cent of grow 
domestic product.** 

Goldman Sachs says it is 
not changing its European 
profits forecasts as a result 
of the crisis, with e arni ng s 
per share expected to grow 
at 13 pa cent fids yea and 
next 

But Urn Band of Barclays 


Capita] argues that the 
effects of the- Russian default 

and devaluation will actu- 
ally be quite profound. In 
the shortterm, traders have 
moved to avoid risk. liqui- 
dating some of their posi- 
tions. . 

.Stock markets have rai- 
ned, on the grounds that the 
world economic crisis will 
isrumpt an easier monetary 
policy from file US Federal 
Reserve. 

*Th our view, this move is 
a typical bear market trap," 
says Bond, “in which inves- 
tors.are trying .to discount a 
total cure before they have 
folly diagnosed and dis- 
counted the illness. 
Unchanged a even slightly 
easier Fed policy is not 
going magically to restore 
profit margins nor return 
pgmmgw growth to the dou- 
ble digit rates required by 

dfll demanding- valuations." 

Furthermore, he . thinks 
file Federal Reserve may 
want to see a stock market 
correction before it author- 
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Highlights of the week 


Dow Jonts ted Average 

Monday 857435+14935 


Tuesday S71435 + 13930 

Wednesday 869328-2137 
Thursday 8811.41 - 8137 

Friday 
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ises a rate cut, on the 
grounds that consumers 
have bew i their stock 
market gains- to finance 
spending (the so-called 
wealth effect). 

“We would regard the 
equity rally as a short-sell- 
ing or long- liquidation 
opportunity.” he says. .. 

Longer term. Bond says 
that the crisis will raise the 
borrowing costs of emerging 
markets and reduce capital 
flows to such regions. The 
result will be weaker growth 
in emerging markets and the 
rest of the world. ' 

The global economy is 
starting to resemble that old 
1960s song: “Three wheels mi 
my wagon and Tm still 
rolling along...” in which 
Ala p ioneers keep up their 
spirits, as their vehicle 
becomes gradually immobi- 
lised in the face of Indian 
attack. The Asian wheel has 
fallen off, then the Russian 
and the Latin American 
wheel is looking wonky. 

Combine these fears, the 
urge to bank profits after a 
good year ter equities* and' 
some pretty thin markets 
and you have the recipe for 
some pretty big moves in 
share prices. 

The FTSE 100 index man- 
aged its biggest ever one day 
paints gain on Tuesday - 181 
points - with a bit of help 
from domestic news. The 
underlying inflation rate 
moved down to 2.6 per cent 
in July, just above the gov- 
ernment’s target; / mean- 
while, the takeover 
merry-go-round started up 
again with Friends Provi- 
dent's £744m bid for the 
insurance group London & 
Manchester. 


However, just to keep up 
the record-breaking mood, 
yesterday's 190.4 drop to 
5.477.0 represented the big- 
gest one day points drop in 
the index since 1987. 

In percentage terms, of 
course, these moves are 
nowhere near records. 

But new benchmarks woe 
set in. global band markets, 
as investors moved out of 
equities and into the safe 
haven of fixed interest 

invRg l wwnt 

•' The yield an the 30-year 
US Treasury bond dropped 
below 53 per cent for the 
first time (these bonds only 
started to be issued in 1977) 
a nd the yield on the 10-yea 
German government bond 
ten to a record low. hi the 
UK, the 10-year gilt yield 
was down below 53 per cent. 

Normally, a decline in 
bond yields would provide a 
lot of support for equity mar- 
kets but at the moment, the 
markets are in too jittery a 
mood to take comfort. 
Things could change when 
trading desks return to foil 
attendance in September. 

It could be, however, that 
the current market turmoil 
is not doe to a short-term 
confluence or bad political 
news but to something more 
profound. The markets could 
be anticipating some adverse 
economic developments in 
1999. 

Now that the 30-yea yield 
in the US is below the 
short-term interest rate, the 
yield curve aea Wall Street, 
as in the UK. is inverted. 
That is frequently a harbin- 
ger of recession. 

Quick, bring back the silly 
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OUR SERVICE IS 


HIGHLY- RATED TOO 


Because the Sterling International Gross Account at Wootwich Guernsey UmrtBd is run 
o f fs h ore m the Channel (stands, all the interest on your savings w* be paid gross. r 
So you can enfoy a high rate with instant access, and aS the security at saving with 

the Woolwich. 


1 ->11 KLlSC. INTERNA* 

'I0NAL GROSS ACCOUNT 
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640* 
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7.25% 

£40000 -£99599 

7.50% 

£100.000- £349.999 

7 65% 

£250.000 - 1999.999 

7*0% 

Ha»0 mu- 

8.00% 


But, with the Woolwi ch , the b ene fi ts 
don’t stop there. You’ll also enfoy 
the highest standards of personal 
service, test and efficient response 
to your queries and regular 

information on rate changes. 


You can open a Sterling International Gross Account for as little as £500. so why not 
return the coupon now for further information? Alternatively, you can fn or Entafl us, 
quoting reference FT228. 

Fax: +44 (0)1481 715722 
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Raising deflation’s ghoul 

There’s a salutory lesson in your nightmares 


I t can be salutary to 
confront your worst 
nightmares, so in the 
interests of good health lei 
US s umm on up a ghoul from the 
inner recesses of investor 
consciousness: the threat of 

deflation. 

It may seem perverse to 
discuss deflation - a sustained 
fall in the general level of 
consume* prices - at a time 
when a central economic 
concern is whether the Bank of 
England will have to raise 
interest rates again to choke off 
inflation. But as ripples from the 
Asian crisis spread around the 
world, it would be a foolhardy 
analyst who ruled oat the 
possibility of a severe correction 
to financial mar ks fe that 
crippled demand. 

This month’s slide and bounce 
bad: in western equity markets 
looks altogether too quick and 
neat to constitute a healthy 
correction. August markets are - 
hardly typical: volume is low, 
while many of the important 
asset-allocation deriskHHnakers 
are on the beach. And sorely a . 
gamine correction should 
involve rather more pain? 

Mid-autumn may produce a 
sterna test of investor resolve: ' 
by then, we should have a 
dear® idea whether Tokyo can 
do more than than fumble with 
its economic crisis; pr ess ur es 
may be mounting mi Hong Kong 
and China to devalue; aid the 
US October corporate reporting 
seflsm wffi test Wall Street's 
heroic assumptions ter 1999 
earnings. 

While many economists expect 
a slow down inihe US and UK 


growtlrraies, and some fear 
recession, than exist a small 
number - albeit well outside the 
TrmhwrfTftflffl — arguing that all 
fids could end in deflation. 

In the UK, the mast prominent 
niwnh w nf flip ramp i e Roger 

Bootte, chief economist of the 
HSBC hanking group, who 
published a book* two years ago 
arguing that the inflation which 
has ch ar actoised-the Western 
economies since the second 


Suddenly withdraw demand - 
for examp le, through a severe 
stock market correction. - and 
deflation could result 
“It Is striking," be says, “that 
the US has enjoyed a fall in 
inflation to about 2 per cent in 
the seventh year of economic 
recovery. If this h what innntkm 
runs at in the context of s trong 
demand, what will it get to as 
and when toe economy slows 
considerably?" 


I 


The western, slide and bounce 
back looks too quick and neat to 
constitute a healthy correction 


world war is dead - slain by the 
end of the ctid war and 
technological and labour market 
innovation. In a new paper# he 
goes farther "in large parts of 
the world, the emerging danger 
is not inflation, but deflation." 

" He points out that fin: imich of 
economic history, inflationary 

periods have alternated with 

deflation, and.it is only since the 
second world war that we have 
ccane to regard inflation as the 
mm Bootle thinks it possible 
the worid ism the brink of 
returning to the previous 
regime. He argues that evoL 
though inflation has fallen to 
very law levels in most 
countries, monetary 
policy-makers remam paranoid 
about the risk of ft wigniting, 
and. are therefore extrenejy - 
aggressive In raisinginterest 
rates at toe first sign of trouble. 
At thrsame time, global •• 
co m p etiti on means prices are 
much mare flexible dow nwards . 


Most economists remain 
dismissive of the deflation 

■argument They argue that in 
toe modern world, central 
banks’ management of monetary 
policy, the fiscal levers available 
to governments, and natural 
economic .stabilisers would all 
counteract defiatkai. 

Certainly, it does not seem a 
serious risk for the foreseeable 
future in either the US or 
Europe, where economic growth 

remains relatively buoyant 

bond yields, . while at their 
lowest in decades, are still 

discounting si gnifican t: 
inflationary pressures. 

Tbat said, there is some 
evidence to suggest that the 
current strength at US domestic 
demand is dne in part to the : 
wealth effect of the stock market 
boom, and that a significant 
nmnba of iridhrtdual investors 
have unrealistically optimistic 
viewsof the Ioug-nm returns 
likely from equities. A sodden 


change in investor s entiment 
might have a strongly negative 
impact onUS demand. 

If a future recession were 
accompanied by signifi cant 
deflation, there would be a 
dramatic impact on investment 
thinking. In a world of felling 
prices, equities would become 
doubly unattractive. First, 
because Of shrinking demand 
Second, because dec lining prices 
and sticky wages would severely 
squeeze profit margins. 

The most attractive companies 
would be those in 
recession-resistant sectors that 
ret ain e d a degree of pricing 
power- ter example, through, 
unique intellectual property - 
had strong inventory controls, 
and little or no debt on the 
balance sheet. 

Bonds, promisng to repay a 
fl*ed cash sum, would eqjoy a 
powerful rally, though 
Index-fluked issues would lose 
their appeal and there would be 

a Sharp price distinction 
between the safest Gov ernment 
paper, where the risk of default 
was minimal and more 
dangerous corporate debt. 

Ultimately, cash would be 
king. As prices fen, so the 
purchasing power of your money 
would rise. We’re a very, very 
long way from that But it is 
w orth b earing in mind, if only as 
a corrective to the long-time 
taunt from. Wall Street's 
folly-invested bulls: "cash is 
trash” 

* The Dea th of Inflation. Brealey 
Pubttshfng. . 

#The Threat# Deflation. HSBC 


Strategy. 


For an interactive guide to personal finance, visit http://wvAv.FTQuicken.co, uk 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 
RSksmuseum 
Tel: 31-20-673 2121 
BeMwigec An Unconventional Etcher 
BS** etchings and drawings 
by the 17th century Alsace artist who 
was painter at the court of the Duke of 
Lonane m Nancy from 1602 until his ' 
Q®am in 1616; from Aug 22 to Oct 18 

Stedelijk Museum 

Tet 31-20-5732911 
wwwjfiBtteEjk.nl 

Waves Breaking on the Shore... Ad 
Dekkere in Hfe Time: works by the 
Dutch abstract artist displayed 

■ alongside works by contemporaries 
including Dibbets, Staiycten and 
Andre; to Aug 23 

■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Guggenheim Museum Bilbao 

Tet 34-4-423 2799 

www.guggenheim.org 

China - 5,000 Years: organised to 

collaboration with the Ministry of 

Culture of the People’s Republic of 
China, comprising 500 works of at 
ranging from the neotfthfc to the 
contemporary; many of these objects 
have never before been seen outside 
China; to Sep 1 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kimsfc- und AussteUungshaBe der ■ 
BundesrepubEk Deutschland 
Tet 49-228-917 1200 
www.kah-kxmn.de 

• Great Collections: the latest In this 
series of exhibitions Is devoted to the 
Mus6e du Petit Palais in Paris. 
Concentrating on the museum's 
holdings of 19th century French art, 
the show comprises nearly 200 works 
and ranges across painting, drawing 
and sculpture, includes works by 
Ingres, Delacroix and the 
Impressionists; to Sep 27 

• The Iberians: between the sixth and 
the first century BC, this little-known 
civilisation existed on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl. Contemporaries 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the 
Ibers developed a distinctive culture. 

The display includes objects never 
previously removed from the sites of 
their excavation; to Aug 23 

■ BUDAPEST 

EXHIBITION 

Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
Caste 

Tel: 36-1-375 7533 . .. 

Jozsef RjppLRonar. retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-impressionist, 
comprising 250 works. Includes 
decorative art objects arid personal . 
photographs and letters as well as .. 
paintings loaned by private collectors 
and museums; to Sep 6 


EXHIBITIONS - 

National Gallery of Scotland 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 

Effigies and Ecstasies: Roman Baroque 

ScuifStLre and Design in the Age of 

Bernini. The National Gallery’S major 

festival exhibition for 1998 is a 

celebration of The outstanefing artist of 

the Italian baroque. Giantorenzo 
Bernini, on the fourth centenary cjte 
birth in 1598- Bernini's chief rival in . 
sculpture, Alessandro Algardi, also 
features prominently; to Sep 20 
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new work by Alan Ptatei; to Aug 31 


Scottish National Gallery of Modern 
Art 

Tet 44-131-624 6200 
Mona Hafoum: 46 works ranging from 
photographs and videos to sculptures 
made from materials Inducting hair, 
wax, soap, steel, rubber, pins and 
razor blades; to Oct 25 

OPERA 

Edinburgh International Festival 
Tet 44-131-473 2000 ' 
www.go-edinburgh.co.uk 

• Don Carios: by Verdi. The Royal 
Opera in Luc Bond/s production, with 
sets by GiDes Afllaud and costumes by 
Moideie BickeL The conductor is 
Barnard Haitink and the cast Includes 
Karita Mattifa and Thomas Hampson; 
Edinburgh Festival Theatre; Aug 25, 28 

• Gtovanna d’Arco: by Verdi. Concert 
performance conducted by Richard 
Armstrong, with the Orchestra of 
Scottish Opera and Edinburgh Festival 
Chorus. With soloists Zvetefina 
Vassfleva. Anthony Michaels-Moore 
and Ancfrew Slater; Edinburgh Festival 
Theatre; Aug 22 

THEATRE 

Edinburgh Inter na tional Festival 
Tet 44-131-473 2000 
www.go-ecBnburgh.co.uk 
Die AhnOchem by Botho Strauss. 

British premiere directed by Peter 
Stain, performed by the Theater in der 
Josefstadt, Vienna; King's Theatre; 

Aug 24, 25, 26 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.ardc.edu 

Songs on Stone: James McNeffl 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate, including drawings, etchings 
arid paintings, which demonstrate the 
importance of lithography to his art 
and his theory of art The exhibition will 
travel to Ottawa; to Aug 30. . 

■ COPENHAGEN 

CONCERT 

Tivoli Concert Hall 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 

Copland, Mahler and Sibelius. With 

mezzo-soprano Lorraine Hunt; Aug 28 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modern Art 

Humlebaak 

Tel: 45-4919 0719 

www.louisiana.ete 

Louisiana at 40: The Collection Today. 
Anniversary exhibition of the 
permanent collection, designed to 
showcase 40 years of work. Originally 
based on Danish Modernism, the 
museum has since developed around 
various centres of gravity, to 
encompass a range of post-war styles. 
Highlights include works by 
Giacometti; to Aug 30 

■ EDINBURGH 

DANCE 

Edinburgh International Festival 
Tel: 44-131-473 2000 
www.go-eeSnbwg/i co.uk 
9 Dutch National Ballet Metaphors, 
Trois Gnosslennes, Three Pieces for 
Het and 5 Tangos - by Hans van 
Manen. With the Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra conducted by Paut 
Connelly; Edinburgh Playhouse; 

Aug 24. 25, 26 
• Pacific Northwest Ballet A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. British 
premiere for Balanchine's ballet, to a 
new production by Franda Russell,' 
designed by Martin PaWedlnaz. 

Stewart Kershaw conducts the Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra and Chorea. With 
soprano Libby Crabtree and mezzo 
soprano Louise Innes; Edinburgh 
Playhouse; Aug 22 


■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITION 
fOmbefi Art Museum . 

Tel: 1-817-3328451 
www.kfrnbetert.orHf 
Modernism - The Art of Design 
1880-1940: wkJerangtog display of 
works from the Norwest collection. 
Examples of modernist design range '• 
from the British Arts and Crafts 
movement and Art Nouveau of foe late 
19th century, through Bauhaus and Art 
Deco to the 1 920s and 1930s; to 
Sep13 . 

■ GUMMERGLASS 

OPERA 

ASce Busch Opera Theater, 

Cooperate wn 

Tat 1-607-547 2255 . 

• Falstaff: by Verdi New production 
directed by Law) Major with sets and 
costumes by John Conklin. Conducted 
by George Manahan. Cast includes 
Kevin Gtevto. Stephen Powell and Amy 
Burton; Aug 22 

- • Partenope: by Handel New 
production directed by Francisco 
Negrin, in his Gtimmerglass debut, and 
conducted by Harry Bicket Cast 
includes David Daniels and Lisa Saffer ' 
In the title role; Aug 22 

• The Mother of Us All: by Virgil 
Thomson. Conducted by Stewart 
Robertson in a new staging by 
Christopher Aiden, with sets by Allen 
Moyer; Aug 23 

■ GLYNDEBOURNE 

OPERA 

Gdyndebourrie Festival Opera - 
Tet 44-1273-815 000 

• Capriccio: by R. Strauss. Revival 
conducted by Andrew Davis and 
directed by John Cox. The Countess is 
sung by by felicity Lott. With the 

London Philharmonic Orchestra; 

Aug 22, 25 

• Simon Boccanegra: by VerdL New 
production conducted by Marie Oder in 
a staging by Peter Hall. With the 
London PhSharmorifc' Orcbest^ - 
title rote Is sung by Sena- Prokina; 

Aug 24 


■ KRAKOW 

EXHIBITION 

Plac Szczepanski 

Tel: 48-12-422 6616 

Ecoie de Paris - Jewish Painters from 

Poland: pictures from Wbfciech Rbak's 

collection, produced by painters ■ 

working in Paris to . the first half of this 

century: to Aug 30 

■ LISBON 

FESTIVAL 
Expo *98 

Dive into the future: this performing 
arts festival comes under . 

the Expo umbrefla and ■ 
indudes foe premlere of a : 


1 


■ LONDON 

.CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Hall 

Tel: 44-171-589 8212 
9 BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Jukka- Pekka Saraste in 
works by Magnus Undberg, Beethoven 
and Stravinsky. With piano soloist 
Robert Levin; Aug 22 

• BBC Symphony O r c he stra: 
conducted by JOT BSohldvek in the 
world premiere of the last work 
completed by Berthokd Goldschmidt 
Programme also includes works lay 
Marti nu, Mendelssohn and Debussy. 
With violin soloist Frank Peter 
Zimmerman and soprano Rosemary 
Hardy; Aug 26 

• Chores and Orchestra of Collegium 
Vocafe, Ghent conducted by Philip 
Herreweghe In Bach's St Matthew 
Passion. With soloists inducting tenor 
ten Bostridge; Aug 23 

• St Petersburg Philharmonic 
Orchestra; conducted by Gennady 
Rozhdestvensky in works by 
Tchaikovsky, Prokofiev and Stravinsky. 
With wofto soloist Sasha 
Rozhdestvensky; Aug 24 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hayward Gallery 

Tet 44-171-261 0127 
wwwJmywanf-gaBery.org.uk 
Bruce Neuman: spanning the career of 
the American artist b.1 941 , this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video installations as well as neon 
pieces like One hundred Bve and die 
(1984). The exhibition has been seen in 
Paris and wiS travel to Helsinki; to 
Sep 6 


Royal Academy of Arts 

Tel: 44-171-300 8000 
Chagall: Love and the Stage. A series 
of monumental mural paintings created 
in 1920 for the State Ykkflsh Chamber 
Theatre in Moscow will form the 
centrepiece of this exhibition. Painted 
during a politically and personally 
turbulent period, the recently restored 
paintings, never before seen by the- 
British public, will be shown alongside 
preparatory drawings and sketches; to 
Oct 4 • 

Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
Patrick Heron: b. 1920, Heron is one of 
foe leading figures of 20th century 
British art He led the development of 
abstract art In Britain with his stripe 
paintings produced-in the 1950s. This - 
display Includes around BO paintings, 
from the 1930s to the present, and is 
curated by David Sylvester in 
consultation with the artist; to Sep 6 

OPERA 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert Half 
Tet 44-171-589 8212 
Simon Boccanegra: by Verdi. 
Semi-staged, Glyndeboume Festival 
Opera production conducted by Mark 
Oder with the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra and soprano Elena Prokina; 
Aug 29 

■LUCERNE 

CONCERT 

I ntern a ti onal Festival of Music 
Tet 41-41-226 4400 
www.LxxrneMusic.ch/ 

St Petersburg Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Yuri Temirkanov to 
works by Rlmsky-Koraakov, Prokofiev, 
Stravinsky and RavoL With vioOn 
soloist Dtoittrl SitKovetsky; Aug 28 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
FundackS "la Cabs 1 
Tet 34-1-435 4833 
Ludo Fontana; (1899-1968). 
Retrospective of foe Italian pioneer of 
conceptual and multimedia art which 
emphasises the contrasts within his 
work; to Sep 13 

Museo Nacional Centro da Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tet 34-1-467 5062 
Federico Garda Lorca (1898-1936): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Indudes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms to 
which Lorca worked - including 
theatre, music and foe visual arte - 


wfth friends and collaborators including 
Falla, Dali and Bunuei; to Sep 21 

Thyssen-Bomemisza Museum 
Tel: 34-914-203 944 
Pad Klee (1879-1940): retrospective 
comprising over 100 works, including 
private and public loans; to Oct 12 

■ NEW YORK 

CONCERT 

Avery Fisher HaO, Lincoln Center 
Tet 1-212-875 5030 
www.Uncdncenter.org 
Mostly Mozart FestrvaJ Orchestra: 
conducted by Gerard Schwarz in 
works by Beethoven, Strauss and 
Mozart With soloists including soprano 
YIng Huang and the Dessoff Choir, 

Aug 22 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 

Tet 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenhekn.org 

• Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To mark fob 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim's 
birth, the museum has organised a 
display of. paintings and sculptures 
from her collection, one of the most 
impressive of an 20th century art 
collections; to Sep 2 

• Vilhelm Hammanshoi (1864-1916): 
Danish Painter of Solitude and light 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris last year, comprising 60 works by 
this relatively unknown contemporary 
of Munch. Includes portraits and 
landscapes as well as interiors, many 
of which depict the rooms of his 
Copenhagen home; to Sep 7 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tet 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
the 150th anniversary of the artist's 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows aid lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery. 
A selection of drawings will also be on 
display; to Jan 1 

• The Resonant Image: Uses of 
Trecfition in Japanese Art. Includes 
paintings, prints, ceramics, lacquers 
and textiles, from the collection and 
with loans from American museums; to 
Sep 27 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• Aleksander Rodchenko (1 891 -1 956): 
first major US retrospective of foe 
most important Russian artist of the 
period following the 1917 revolution. A 
founder and leading theorist of 
Cerolnjctivisrn, Rodchenko abandoned 
the traditional mediums of painting and 
sculpture in favour of experimental 
forms, photocollage and graphic 
design. The show presorts 300 works 
created between 1915 and 1939; tb 
Oct 6 

• Bonnard: (1867-1947): a major 
retrospective, focusing on works 
produced between the 1890s and 
1940s, that presents the artist as a 
major modem painter. Over 100 
paintings, including landscapes, still 
lifes, a series of nudes, and several 
seif-portraits; to Oct 1 

■9 Love Forever - Yayoi Kusama, 
1958-1968: display of works by the 
Japanese artist (b.1 929), who came to 
prominence in the late 1950s - while 
living and working in New York - with a 
series of lape-scale monochromatic 
paintings called Infinity Nets. This 
display includes installations and a film 
as well as paintings, sculptures, 
photographs and collages; to Sep 22 

Pie rpcmt Morgan Library 

T6t 1-212-685 0008 
a.k.a. Lewis Carroll: display of 
memorabilia marking the centenary of 
foe death of Charles L Dodgson 
(1832-1898), mathematician, 
photographer, and author of Alice in 
Wbnderiand; to Aug 30 

■ PARIS 

EXHIBITIONS 
Jeu de Paume 

Tet 33-1-4703 1250 
In defiance of painting: “Je ne pefns 
pas, je doue mas tableaux', wrote Kurt 
Schwitters. This centuy has seen 
many artists forsake their brushes in 
favour of a variety of other implements. 
Burri, Fontana and Arman are some of 


the artists represented to this 
exhibition, which proposes to explore 
this dimension of panting; to Aug 30 

Mus6e d'Art Modern® de la ViBe de 
Paris 

Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
la Collection du Centres Georges 
Pompidou: 200 works from the Mus6e 
national d'art modeme will be 
displayed here in three sections during 
the period of the Centre's renovation. 
The exhibition will consider foe 
contribution of artists such as Matisse, 
Picasso and Kandinsky to the great art 
movements of this century. Other 
sections will explore Surrealism and 
the New Realism; to Sep 13 

Musee du Louvre 
Tet 33-1-4020 5757 
www.louvre.fr 

9 Astronomy and Astrology in the 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers 
between the 8th and 15th centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday and religious objects 
decorated with astrological designs; to 
Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by 
the Venetian painter Jacopo Bassano 
(1510-1592) and his sons, with whom 
he established a very successful 
workshop. The display brings together 
works owned by the Louvre with loans 
from other French museums; to Sep 21 

■ PRAGUE 

EXHIBITION 
Galena Rudotfmum 
Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist’s 
development from the 1970s to foe 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series, including Untitled Film 
Stifis (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985). The exhibition will 
travel to London, Bordeaux, Sydney 
and Toronto; to Aug 23 

■ PROVIDENCE 

EXHIBITION 
The RISD Museum 
Gifts of the Nile: Ancient Egyptian 
Faience. Display of ceramics, known 
as faience, a mixture worked by the 
Egyptians and regarded by them as 
magical. Brings together over 200 
works, including statuettes of kings 
and gods, animals, and inlaid boxes 
ranging over 5000 years. Includes 
works borrowed from public and 
private collections to foe US and 
Europe; from Aug 26 to Jan 3 

■ SALZBURG 

OPERA 

Salzburg Festival 
Tel: 43-662-844501 

• Don Carlo: by Verdi. New staging 
by Herbert Wernicke, with the Vienna 
Philharmonic and Opera conducted by 
Lorin Maazel. Cast includes Samuel 
Ramey; Grosses Festspielhaus; Aug 24 

• Saint Francois d'Assrse: by 
Messiaen. Conducted by Kent Nagano 
in a staging by Peter Sellars. With the 
Halle Orchestra and Schoenberg Choir, 
and a cast including Jose vat Dam 
and Dawn Upshaw; Fetsenrertschule; 
Aug 22. 24, 28 

THEATRE 
Salzburg Festival 
Tel: 43-662-844501 

• Geometry of Miracles: by Robert 
Lepage. Performance based on the life 
and work of the architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright Co-production with Ex 
Machlna, Quebec, and EXPO 1998 
Lisbon; Pemar Insei; Aug 22, 23, 25, 

Aug 26, 29 

• Troll us and Cressida: by 
Shakespeare. New, co-production with 
Theater Basel, directed by Stefan 
Bachmann; Lehrbauhof; Aug 22. 23. 

Aug 24, 28, 29 

■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 

Tel: 7-505-986 5900 
www.santafeopera.org 

• Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. John 
Crosby conducts a production directed 
by John Copley; Aug 22, 25, 29 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. New 
production by Jonathan Miller, with 
sets by Ron! Toren and costumes by 
Judy Levin. Cast includes Sheri 


Greenawald; Aug 26, 2B 


■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

CONCERTS 

Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival 

Tel: 49-437-567 080 
9 Klangforum Wien: conducted by 
Sylvain Cambreling in works by Scelsi, 
Gervasoni and Donatoni; Hamburg. 
Kulturkirche Alton a; Aug 22 
9 Klangforum Wien: conducted by 
Sylvain Cambreling to works by Haas, 
Furrer and Berg; Lubeck, 
Musikhochsdhule, Grosser Saal; 

Aug 23 

• Orchester der Komischen Oper 
Berlin-, conducted by Yakov Kreizberg 
in operatic works by Gluck, Donizetti, 
Verdi, Bizet and Strauss; Ltibeck, 
Musik- und Kongresshalle: Aug 22 

■ SEATTLE 

OPERA 

Seattle Opera 

Tet 1-206-389 7676 

www.seattleopefa.org 

Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. New 

production by Francesca Zambello, 

conducted by Armin Jordan. The title 

roles are sung by Jane Eagfen and Ben 

Heppner (replaced by Gary Lakes on 

Aug 25 & 28); Aug 22. 25, 28 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall 

Tat 81-3-3584 9999 

Yomiuri Nippon Symphony Orchestra: 

arias from operas by Mozart and 

Puccini, conducted by Seiichi 

Mitsuishi; Aug 23 

EXHIBITION 

Metropolitan Art Museum 

Tel: 813-3823 6927 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings., ranging from the 18th 
century to the early 20th. Highlights 
include 19th century Spanish works 
and works by American painters. Also 
on display are recently acquired works 
by Delaunay and Braque; to Oct 4 

■ TORONTO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Gallery of Ontario 

Tel: 1-416-979 6656 
The Courtaukl Collection: 81 works on 
loan from London by artists Including 
Manet, Degas, Monet, Renoir and 
CGzanne. Highlights include Manet's Le 
dejeuner sur I'herbe; to Sep 20 

■ VERONA 

DANCE 

Teatro Romano 
Tel: 39-045-800 5151 
www.amna.it 

Romeo and Juliet by Prokofiev. Robert 
North's choreography, created in 1990, 
is presented here for the first time In a 
production designed by Andrew Storer. 
Romeo and Juliet are danced by 
Benito Marcotino and Mia Johansson; 
Aug 22 

OPERA 

Arena di Verona 

Tel: 39-045-800 5151 
www.arena.it 

Tosca: by Puccini. New production by 
Giutiano Montaldo. Cast includes 
Ruggero Raimondi and the conductor 
is Angelo Campon; Aug 22, 28 

■ Washington 

EXHIBITION 
National Gallery of Art 
Tet 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

Artists and the Avant-Garde Theater in 
Paris: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between foe visual and 
performing arts which developed in 
Paris to the 1880s and 1890s; to 
Sep 7 

OPERA 
Wolf Trap 

7«t 1-703-218 6500 
• The Barber of Seville: by Rossini. 

Wolf Trap Opera Company production; 
Aug 22 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustic 
e-moft susanruLfustin^ftcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tel: 31-20-864 6441 
0 -maiL artbase®pLnet 
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Rugby Union 

Trying 
times as 
All Black 
run is 
checked 

Huw Richards wonders why the 
team has had such a bad year 


M aybe one or 
our virtues 
is that we 
tend to 
remember 
our defeats rather than 
dwell on our past victories." 
So said New Zealand captain 
Sean Fitzpatrick, a legend in 
his own playing time, as the 
All Blacks tore through 
England and Wales last 
autumn. 

On that basis, 1998 is 
already one of the most 
memorable years in New 
Zealand's unparalleled rugby 
history. Last week's 24-23 
defeat by South Africa in 
Durban leaves the All 
Blacks, for the first time 
since England and Australia 
contested the 1991 World 
Cup F inal, mere onlookers at 
the decisive moment of a 
competition, as South Africa 
play Australia today for the 
Tri-Nations title at Ellis 
Park. Johannesburg. 

After two consecutive 
clean sweeps, they are the 
first team to lose every 
match in a Tri-Nations com- 
petition. Defeat in next Sat- 
urday’s Bledisloe Shield 
match against Australia in 
Sydney would do more than 
shift a venerable trophy 
across the Tasman Sea: it 
would create the worst run 
in New Zealand history, five 
straight losses. (Record 
books cite a six-loss run in 
1949, but two were by a third 
XV' against Australia at the 
same time as the top players 
were touring South Africa.) 

Nowhere is rugby taken 
more seriously, as an end in 
itself and as national self- 
expression. Novelist John 
Mulgan recalled his youth 
between the wars: “Rugby 
football was the best of all 
our pleasures: it was religion 
and desire and fulfilment all 
in one. Most New Zealanders 
can look back on some game 
in which they played to win 
and whose issues seemed to 
them then a good deal more 


important than a iot that has 
happened since. 

“The phenomenon is 
greatly deprecated by a lot of 
thinkers who feel that an 
exaggerated attention to 
games gives the young a 
wrong sense of values. This 
may well be true and. if it is 
true, the majority of New 
Zealanders have a wrong 
sense of values for the whole 
of their lives." 

New Zealand is a more 
sophisticated society, offer- 
ing a wider range of leisure 
activities than when Mulgan 
wrote in 1947. But that inten- 
sive culture has generated 
the most consistently suc- 
cessful and. in recent years, 
the most charismatic rugby 
players in the world. It also 
makes the shock of defeat 
that much greater. 

Last Saturday's loss was 
the mast painful yet. 

Jonah Lomu was close to 
his rampaging rhino best, 
the scrum dominated and 
No.8 Isitono Maka gave 
South Africa's classy back 
row endless problems. South 
Africa's ability to hit back 
from an 18-point deficit in 
the last 15 minutes showed, 
like New Zealand's equally 
stunning revival in the cor- 
responding game last year, 
the resilience of true cham- 
pions. 

All Black decline or 
Springbok and Wallaby 
renaissance? A bit of both, 
but much more renaissance 
than decline, suggests John 
Plumtree. a New Zealander 
who spent several years 
playing in South Africa for 
Natal before coaching Swan- 
sea to the Welsh champion- 
ship last season. "There’s 
still very little between the 
three teams. All the games 
have been close.” he notes. 

New Zealand are in transi- 
tion after losing Fitzpatrick. 
No.8 forward Zinzan Brooke 
and centre Frank Bunco. 
Anton Oliver and Maka, the 
direct replacements for 



mm 


‘fleflgion, desks and fulfilment ail in one 1 : Jonah Lomu an the rampage 


Fitzpatrick and Brooke, have 
been outstanding, but as 
Plumtree says: "You can’t 
replace players of their qual- 
ity and experience over- 
night I’m. not sure HI ever 
see another number 8 like 
Zinzan." 

He believes All Black 
coach John Hart • may. 
uncharacteristically, have 
missed the odd trick. He also 
believes South Africa and 
Australia are now better pre- 
pared to face New Zealand: 
"Playing in that competition 
means South Africans and 
Australians get used to 
going to New Zealand and 
taking on their players. They 
still respect them, but they 
aren’t afraid any more." 

South Africa in particular 
have benefited from a 
change of coach. Nick Mai- 
lett taking over from Carel 
du Plessis. whose physically- 
fixated team failed so miser- 


ably against last year’s Brit- 
ish Lions. 

The Boks remain physi- 
cally formidable and have 
extraordinary back-row 
depth - the prodigious 
Bobby Skinstad is confined 
to replacement appearances 

"] They are the 
first team to 
lose every 
match in a 
Tri-Nations 
competition 

and Ruben Kruger, the out- 
standing forward of the 1995 
World Cup. has scarcely 
been missed. 

But Mallett has also 
brought the best out of 
attacking talents like full- 


back Percy Montgomery, 
wing Stefan Terblanche and 
centre Andre Snyman. 

Plumtree argues that Us 
success owes much to giving 
players responsibility: “Nick 
puts a lot of the onus cm 
players to think for them- 
selves. Rather than just say- 
ing *we’ll train Monday. 
Wednesday and Friday and 
we’ll do tins’ he’ll ask play- 
ers “when, do you want to 
train this week and what 
should we be doing?’. It 
makes players think a bit, 
and they've responded very 
well to that" 

He credits Australian 
coach Rod McQueen with 
analysing how to counter 
New Zealand. “He saw that 
New Zealand were standing 
very deep on second and 
third phase and countered 
this by having his players lie 
very flat It put them under 
a lot of pressure." Moving 


full-back Stephen Larkham 
to outside-half looks like a 
masterstroke - creating 
space for the return of the 
brilliant Matt Burke and at 
last fining the gap left by 
Michael Lynagh's retire- 
ment. 

Plumtree wont tip a win- 
ner for next year’s World 
Cup. “There’s very little 
between the three. South 
Africa are playing with ter- 
rific confidence at the 
moment and New Zealand 
have some big decisions to 
make about whether to bring 
in new .players, or possibly 
go back to people like Ian 
and Michael Jones. They’ve 
still got plenty of good play- 
ers and they'll certainly be a 
force." 

He won’t even tip a winner 
for this afternoon. But he 
has no doubt next year's 
champions will come from 
the Tri-Nations. 


D ressage looks so 
glamorous. Beau- 
tiful people m top 
hats and tails 
dance solos on horseback. If 
Nureyev had been a horse- 
man. he would surely have 
chosen dressage. 

The reality is a bit differ- 
ent. The day I entered my 
first competition was tlte 
day of the January gales. A 
huddle of horseboxes was 
parked on the edge of u 
blasted heath near a big 
shed. Off with my comfort- 
ing sweater, and I emerged 
an elegant but shivering 
butterfly; while shirt, stock 
and breeches, black hat and 
long boots and a sharply 
waisied jacket. My horse’s 
gear was equally posh, and a 
lot more expensive. 

A handful of riders was 

practising circles on the 
sand inside the shed. 1 joined 
them trying to look like an 
old hand. No chance. The 
leather of my new boats met 
the leather of my new sad- 
dle, and we squeaked our 
way loudly round the arena. 
I might as well have warn an 
L plate. 

Then came the call. The 
tests themselves, in which 
the horses had to gu through 
a set of manoeuvres at the 
right pace, took place in a 
ring outside the shed. The 
min formed a solid curtain 
at the door. "I can’t go out 
there." 1 said. "You will go 
out there." said my teacher. 
So, like some manic swim- 
mer breaking the ice on the 
Serpentine. I went out to 
make a fool of myself in 
public. 

I needn’t have worried. 
There was no public. Four 
People watehed me and Fln- 
™rr do our test At one end 
w the ring sat the judge and 


Dressage 

My overdraft for a horse 

Gillian O’Connor, saddled with big bills, is spurred on by the challenge of the sport 
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Costs and contacts , 

Lessons. Give it a go before you start spending serious money; 
Most riding schools teach basic dressage, wffl know about local 
competitions, and can suggest tops! trainers for mere advanced 
lessons. Costs vary a tat, but expect to pay around £20 per - 
session for fntSwdual tuition. Bath the British Ho rse Sacfctfy- ' - 
(01928-707700}, end the Association of British RkfingSchoote - 
((D1 736-369440) win supply Ms of schools. 

Capttad costs. If you go the whole bog. you worrt have much 
change from £30,000. A beginner 's horse should cost less than - ' 
£5,000; perhaps 22JSOO for hte tack, rugs and stuff; a*y- 
£19,000 for a good seconcPhand JOepr and around £3,000 far’ 
a basic trailer (new). Too moch? Tryahwing. T • 

Running costs. Perhaps £6,000 to £7,000 a year, unless -you.', 
go DfY, share or have horsey friends. Ssy £5.00Qe year for a V-. 
training livery, where you and the hares both gat softie lessons . 
thrown in; perhaps.ahbther £1 ,000 oninifra pettatjbr the jeeps V.' 
and another £1 ,000 on Insurance and ewaras. Qai iiptaftlu ir-faes - 
are a snip at round £5 a test. - .. •“ f* » • _ 
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An equine baflafc Kkity Mepham on Dftkafoo take centre stage 


her helper in a car with its 
windscreen Wipers and 
heater going like the clap- 
pers. At the side, my teacher 
shouted out the moves. A 
friend added moral support 
That was the audience. 

Four minutes later it was 
all over. We came bottom of 
the class, and deservedly so. 
The aim of the test was to 
execute each movement per- 
fectly. giving an impression 
of Controlled power. 

Flnbarr had hurtled round 
the ring like a The [well 


pony. There was no doubt 
about who was in control, 
and it wasn't me. 

Subsequent expeditious 
have been marked by every- 
thing except success. One 
day. Finbarr discovered that 
a grass surface gave him 
stage fright On another we 
had to unload the horses in 
the middle of a motorway 
intersection. Once the 
belated summer arrived, it 
turned my black woollen 
jacket into a personal sauna 
Leave vour jacket off when 


the temperature tops 80 
degrees? Please! This is dres- 
sage. where even the stal- 
lions wear plaits, and the 
rider does his best to live up 
to the horse. 

Only my overdraft flour- 
ishes. And meanwhile. I have 
become an environmental 
monster. I roll through mu- 
row village streets in my 
Jeep and trailer, like Boadi- 
cea in her chariot, slicing 
limbs off the heedless peas- 
antry and building up a cor- 
tege of apoplectic motorists. 


So why do it? The capital 
cost would cover the down 
payment on a modest second 
home; the running costs 
would deal with the interest 
on the mortgage or allow 
you to take "once in a life- 
time" holidays every year. 

I f you learn to ride when 
you are over 60. you are 
never going to be very 
good. The best you can 
hope for is to rise higher up. 
the kindergarten "prelim" 
classes, and maybe try a few 
novice ones. Grand prix? 
Forget it. With a similar 
investment of time you 
could probably become a 
champion basket-weaver. 

The prudential reasons are 
sound but boring. Riding Is a 
dangerous sport Since dres- 
sage is an exercise in control 
and skill, the risks are lower 
and the age limits higher. 
Wimps of the world unite 
But that is not why so 
many amateurs are passion- 
ate about the sport. What 
you are searching for is that- 
rare moment when you hit a 
sweet spot. Miraculously 


your horse starts wanting to 
do what you want him to do. 
so you relax , too. No mere 
running battles- You are a 
centaur. You cannot see why 
you ever had problems - 
until the next time, , when it 
all fens apart again. 

The competitions are inci- 
dental. There are no abso- 
lutes in dressage as there are 
fa racing or jumping. That's 
why it is such a bad spec- 
tator sport. The judges are 
wonderful: they provide -a 
mark and a comment on 
every move in a test, and 
always find something 
encouraging to put in the 

summary. . _ 

But every judge marks dif- 
ferently, and none of them 
knows your form as well as 
yon do. the person you are 
really trying to beat is your- 
selt ' 

And the day when you 
think yon have dope your- 
self justice - done as well in 
a test as you do practising at 
home - . Is the moment you 
feel it is all worthwhile. 

You only need a few days 
like that. ... 



T here were moments 
during the soccer 
World Cup finals in 

France when I 
started moving to the view 
that Glenn Hoddle, 
England’s coach, was. a bit 

of a twerp. 

. most armchair 

critics, ! did not always 
agree with Hoddle’s team 
selections. And I grew 
increasingly irritated by die 
fiaghi>g of peevishness with 
which he responded - to the 
Aim, predictable questions 
put to him by soccer 
journalists as the ■ ■ ■ ■-_ 
competition progressed. .- . 
What some of us could see - 
but not those journalists, ' 
and possibly not Hoddle — 
was that the England squad, 
far from standing a chance 
of winning the World Cup, 
was a graceless, charmless, 
almost duelessassOTtaMXit 
of footballing odds and ends 
that was lucky to have 
found its way to France, let 
alone into the second round. 

But I have changed my 
iwfnd about Hod. I am now 
extremely in favour. of him. 

I (hanged my mind the 
moment I realised that . 
Britain’s galumphing soccer 
journalists were, almost to a 
won, agreed that Hoddle’s 
book about the World Cup, 
My 1998 World Cup Story. 
cowritten with the .Football 
Association's public affairs 
director , David Davies, and 
published this week, . 
deserved a good mauling. 
This was mainly on the. 

gir umric that iftt wwiteftts 

allegedly signified a 
betrayal of trust between 
Hoddle. as manager, and the 
players tn his care. ... 

What twaddle. As Hoddle 
said in rebuttal of the abuse 
heaped on Mm by the soccer 
scribes: "No confidences 
have been betrayed ... I 
wrote this book because I 
wanted people to know what 
was involved in taking the 
national team to a World 
Cup. It wasn't a secret I was 
doing it ... I wanted people 
to know some of the detail 
of our preparation! I wanted 
than to know how my 
thinking developed over the 
months between our 
qualification In Rome and 
the sad day we came home." 

I imagine you have never 
seen England’s gninwiphru g 
soccer journos in the flesh. 

If yon did, yon would not 
want to see them again. 
Their chief characteristic is 
that they all hold the same . 
opinions. Almost to a man, 
they condemned Manchester 
United’s David Beckham as 
a traitor to England’s World 
Cup cause after be was 
or dered off the field in the. 
gBTHP ArglP fltitill- 

The reason: pure jealousy. 
Beckham is not a rocket 
scientist, but he is young, 
blond, rich, talented, famous 
and sexy. The soccer writers 
are the opposite. 

Because of the money he 
is making from his book, 
the soccer journos are even 
jealous of poor Hod. For the 
record, it is not a * 

particularly bad book, 
though on the last page Hod 
loses touch with reality. He 
repeats his assertion that 
England should have won 
the World Cup. And be says 
he hopes God will show him 
where he’s meant to be 
going; and what he’s meant 
to be doing, in the years 
ahead. ” 

A strange man. Hod. But 
not nearly as weird as 
Britain’s soccer writers. 


Periodically, professional 
tennis Is said to be expiring 
from too much money/ 
greed/cynicism, too little 
talent/beefcake/fresh blood. 
It win be dead by : 
Christmas, we read. 

But the death of tennis 
never quite happens. 
Something always saves it. 
Such as.a new batch of boys 
and babes, or the grudging 
realisation that old Pete 
Sampras, far from being a 
robot, is toe greatest player 
who ever struck ball with - 
racket 


Recently, ! was at the 
Generali Open in Kttzbfihd, 
Austria, which is one of the 
ATP day tournaments that 
brighten Europe’s summer. 

The joint was Jumping, the 
tennis excellent. Yon would 
not believe how many 
sponsors were involved,' not 
just Generali, which is big . 
m insurance, but Zipfer, 
Bosch, Mercedes-Benz, 
Ddrftd, Tretom, Nike, 
Schweppes. Philips, Bally 
and so on. 

One afternoon, I cornered 
the editor of a tennis 
magazine, q ™i asked him ■ 
how many times in the past 
five years he and his amigos 
had predicted the death of 
tennis. 

"Grow up." I told him, 
"Look around yon. This is a 
hugely successful event. 

. There are big, enthusiastic • 
crowds, and mare sponsors 
than you could shake a leg 
at. All you have to ' 
remember is that 
professional tennis is 
securely positioned on the 
shoulders of an Immensely 
enjoyable and successful - 
global spor t: amateur 
tennis . Tennis is the 
beautiful game, not soccer." 
He made himself scarce. 

Any way, it would be 
tragic if te nnis were to 
expire just when Tim 
Henman has readied No. 10 
in the world rankings, 
giving Britain two players 
in the top 10 (the other is • 
Greg Rusedski, at No.7) for 
the first time since the 
raid-14th century. 
Amazingly, Henman, known 
to some as Droopy Drawer's 
because of his ability to 
pluck defeat from the jaws 
of victory, has leap-frogged 
Russia’s Yevgeny 
Kafelniko v into 10th spot. 

□ □□ 

The only English 
professional soccer club 
whose ground will celebrate 
its centenary in 2000 is West 
Bromwich Albion, for whom 
The Hawthorns has been 
home since September 3 
1900, when the chib drew 
1-1 with Derby. Club 
secretary John Evans says 
West Brom are hoping to be 
allocated a home league tie 
on Sunday. September 3 
2000, so they can celebrate 
in style. 

“We will hopefully be 
staging a pre-match all-stars 
game in the West Brom and 
Derby kits of 1900, with the 
pitch marked out as it 
would have been at the 
time," he says. “And we 
wflL of coarse, be offering 
free entry to anyone who 
attended the original game." 
- Generous, non? 


It is remarkable how painful 
most sports injuries are. A 
pulled muscle sounds 
relatively Innocuous until 
you actually pull one, and 
then you discover bow 
painful it can be. 

I myself am now back on 
the tennis court - thnn gh 
moving like a crab - after 
suffering a run of 
overlapping injuries. First it 
was tennis elbow. Very 
painfoL Then a pulled calf 
muscle. More painful still. 
Then lower bade trouble. 
Excruciating agony . 

But my sufferings, I am 
sure, were not In the s«mi> 
league as those of alpine 
siding’s World Cop downhill 
champion Andreas 
Schifferer, who fractured his 
lower right leg during 
training at the Austrian 
men’s team camp In New 
Zealand this week. 

According to Reuters: 

“Schifferer was injured 
when be straddled a giant 
slalom gate, the Austrian 
Ski Federation said. 

Officials were unsure how 
long Schifferer would be 
sidelined or if he would be 
able to compete in the 

season-opening giant slalom 
in Soelden, Austria, on 
October 25.” 

Thank heaven there aren't 
giant slalom gates on a- 
tennis court 
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PROPERTY 





The fresh 


rising prices 

Property prices are moving out of the doldrums 
on the French Riveria, says Gerald Gadogan 


ir'. 


O n the French 

Riviera, a fresh 

breeze is blow- 
ing through 
the property 
market, after eight years in 
the doldrums. By the sea 
and in the hills, potential 
buyers are viewing houses 
that have stuck for years, 
and prices are edging up, 
although there are still bar- 
gains for the lucky or the 
persistent. 

*Tn this market, buyers 
may need a one- to two-year 
gestation period." says Pat- 
rick Drrag of Knight Frank. 

Vendors are increasing 
their asking prices. “A house 
on Cap d'Antibes that would 
have been FFrllm (ELlOm) 
two or three years ago can 
now be set at FFri4.5m,~ 
says Betty Bloom of SPA 
Properties (Europe). “As it 
didn't sell at 11m, the price 
goes up." 

This is not so bizarre as it 
seems. The Riviera may be a 
special market, but it shares 
the attitudes and customs In 
property trading of the rest 
of France, where vendors are 
often in no hurry to sell. 
This is partly because they 
may have to get the consent 
of the rest of the family as 
part-owners of the property 
- and that is not worth 
doing until the price is right 
In addition, these Riviera 
properties usually renresent 
discretionary capital that 
does not have to be realised 
urgently. But now that there 
is a shortage of supply and 
the recession seems l... be 
over in the French property 
market, they can at last 
raise their hoped-for price 
from the marked-down levels 
that endured since 1990. 

None of this should, deter 
potential buyers. Hope-prices 
are always open to negotia- 
tion, and properties still 








Restored mffi at VaQxmne for sale i 

by foreigna-s. That may wen 
happen as a knock-on effect 
from Paris where the prop- 
erty market has. at last, 
turned. “With Paris picking 
up. the C6te d'Azur wiB fol- 
low," predicts King. "And 
when the French come fa. 
prices will go up." 

The main decision., is 
whether to look far a villa on 
the chic, glamorous coast, or 
to go inland, where it is usu- 
ally cooler in summer, and 
hunt for an old manor^arm- 
house (bastide). perhaps with 
enough land a yyi dive trees i 


L>. 





Early t9th century VBa Farfantatto at Mourns on the Cdte jfAzur Dp in the MBs: tNs modernised bastide to tha vfflageor Vafcoma is for sals at FFria^m 


came on the market through 
the force majeure of lending, 
institutions. The lucky 
buyer finds vendors that 
really do need to selL - 

It is not a 1980s-type boom 
market, although typical 
negotiating margins have 
dropped to $-10 per cent, 
says Bring, from 10-35 per 
cent a year ago. As David 
King of Hamptons com- 
ments; "You are dumb if you 
don't bargain." 

The market has other bull- 
ish signs. With the pound 
back at around FFr10, Brit- 
ish buyers have returned to 
one of their traditional play- 
grounds. Other natinnalrriw 
mostly ’ from northern 
Europe, are also looking but 
"some have emerged from 
the US", says Dring. 

When FTance becomes 
part of Euroland in January 
- the Leclerc supermarkets 
already display big hanging 
posters ou how francs will 
convert into euros - cur- 
rency exchange rates will 
cease to be a risk for most 
buyers. • 

The biggest change would 
be ff French buyers return to 
this market, which for flip 
past few years has been led. 




L'Epenittre at St-Paut-de-Venoe is on tha market at FFr15tn 


to make one's own olive oil 

On the coast, more proper- 
ties are coming to market, 
especially around Ville- 
franche and Cap Ferrat; says 
Richard Wolf of Riviera 
Retreats, "because owners 
realise the market is rising . 
and are hoping to cash in 
after many years of stagna- 
tion". 

In Vfflefranche. he offers a 
stone villa 10 minutes' walk 
from the beach and the 
shops, with orange trees 
around the pool, and views 
of VfUefranche hay »nd Cap 


Ferrat, for FFrS.Bm. 

On Cap Ferrat Villa Mari- 
posa is a superb villa, also In 
stone, for FFr28m from 
Knight Frank or Pieter van 
Naeltwijck, and on Cap 
d'Antibes, SPA is selling a 
stylish 1920s villa, looking as 
if it comes straight from the 
pages of Scott Fitzgerald, for 
FFri4_7m. - 

A cheaper alternative is to 
buy a house or flat in a new 
development, such as Les 
Ma Isons des Vignes at La 
Croix Valmer, west of St 
Tropez, where houses cost 


between FFr715.000 and 
FFr 1.47m through George V 
or A Place in France, or the 
Bastide de St Jean-Cap-Fer- 
rst, where flats cost from 
FFrlm to just under FFi2m. 
through SPA The firm also 
suggests apartments in the 
smart California area of 
Cannes, at prices from 
FFrl.9m to FFr6 -5m for a 
penthouse. They are good 
investments. Bloom com- 
ments, as one can let them 
for “astronomical rents" dur- 
ing the Cutiwaw FQm Festival 
and other events. 


In the section of the Rivi- 
era between Cannes and 
Nice, being up in the hills 
means a house north of the 
AS autoroute, perhaps in one 
of several popular villages. 
At Valbonne, Riviera 
Retreats offers a modernised 
bastide for FFr 13.5m and 
SPA a modernised mill by a 
river for FFrlOm. At Moug- 
ins. Hamptons is selling the 
early tstli century Villa Far- 
fantello for FFritoi and SPA 
lists a villa, complete with 
kitchen garden. for 
FFrll.5m. At St-i’aul-de- 
Vence. famous for art and 
gastronomy, a villa called 
L'Epervit're is available for a 
stated FFrl5m through 
Agence Bums or Hamptons. 
At St Mathieu de Grasse 
Riviera Retreats is selling La 
Rouree (derived from old 
Provenpal and meaning "the 
place of the red oaks"), a 
large 18th century house 
with 16 hectares of land. 750 
ancient olive trees, a lake 
fad by springs and a chapel 
The price is FFr33m, 
recently reduced from 
FFi38m. 

Westwards in the hills 
behind St Tropez. Hugo SkU- 
llngton and Knight Frank 


list two glorious properties. 
L'Ou riant on at La Garde 
Freinet has 26 hectares, 
three of which are vine- 
yards, 1,130 newly planted 
olives, and woods crossed by 
two streams. The price Is 
FFriam. Or really splurge on 
the Domain? de PQutassaou 
at Grimaud. with 32 hect- 
ares. The asking price is 
only £l5m. 

Throughout France many 
buyers will qualify for a 
small bonus from September 
l. when the legal fees (frais 
de norairc) for properties 
more than five years old will 
drop from 10 per cent to 
around 8.5 per cent. 

■ South of France (0033-4): 
Agence Bums, St Paul-de- 
Vence (9332 0577 V George V - 
Cote d'Azur. La Croix Valmer 
{ 9454 2969); Riviera Retreats. 
Valbonne (9 312 3401): Hugo 
SkiUington. Grimaud ( 9443 
286 3). 

Monaco (00377); Pieter van 
Naeltwijck, 9770 7020. 

UK: Hamptons, London 
(0171-823 3222); Knight 
Prank. London (0171-629 
8171); A Place in France. 
Southsea (01703832949); SPA 
Properties (Europe), London 
(0171-483 0606). 



On the move 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


a new 


A ugust holidays are 
an ideal time to 
think about buying 
the freehold of 
your leasehold house, 
obtaining a 90-year exten- 
sion of the lease of your flat, 
or organising a collective 
enfranchisement of the 
block of flats. But bear in 
mind that the government 
is preparing, a consultation 
paper- on leasehold reform, 
which is likely, when/if it 
becomes law. to give ten- 
ants further rights and 
opportunities. 

The recent second report 
by Timothy Curran on The 
Cost of Buying Four Free- 
hold or Extending Your 
Lease has a useful summary 
of the decisions on flats 
given by the Leasehold Val- 
uation Tribunal and its 
superior body, the Lands 
Tribunal, between Septem- 
ber 29 3997 and March 23 
1998, although. Curran 
notes, most claims are set- 
tled without going to the 
LVT. His first report (in 
November 1997) covered 
cases from August 3 1994 to • 
September 23 3997. 

Two decisions from the 
LT about collective enfran- 
chisements upheld the LVT, 
and awarded costs against 
the appellant (the free- 
holder). In the second case 

(Byland Close. N21) r the LT 
said it would be slow to dis- 
turb ihe LVT decision 
unless it was clearly wrong. 

In the LVT collective 
enfranchisement cases the 
report lists, the surprise is 
how modest the average 
price per flat worked out -at 
in London on leases of 80 
years or more - Just £3,638. 
Outside London, the com- 
parable figure is £880. 

Even in the most expen- 
sive instance - Vincent 
Court in Seymour Place. 
Wfc where the lease(s> bad 
55 years to. run at the valua- 
tion date - Ibe purchase 
price decision by the LVT 
worked out at £22,543 per 
flat in the claim. The lease- 
I holders (with 25 flats partic- 
! ipatfag fa a block of 32) had 
valued their overall claim at 
£358.385 and the freeholder 


Gerald Cadogan describes some useful tribunal decisions 
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Club together: WoH in the Scottish bordem hoc Its own nine-hole god course 



The Round House at Atreefbrd, Hampshire, is octagonal 


had suggested £852.460. -The 

LVT decided Oh £563.580. 
The case has gone to appeal 
with the LT. says the 
report A head lease is also 
involved. In lease extension 
d erisi ons. Curran says the 
LVT decisions, are generally 
much closer to the figures 
the tenants suggest for valu- 
ing the premium than those 
of the landlords. The new 
report costs £25 from Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement. 33 St 
George's Drive, London SW1 
4DG (0171-821 8820). 

Former toll house 

The Round House at Alres- 
find in Hampshire is a stri- 
king red brick s m a ll house 


dating back to the middle of 
the last century, although 
its classical Georgian design 
could be 100 years earlier. It 
used to be a toll house. But 
it has an odd name since 
the main element of the 
plan is octagonal. Lane Fox 
fa Winchester (01962^69999) 
asks for offers over £200,000. 
Listed grade n, it has two 
bedrooms and would make 
a neat. home for empty nes- 
ters or a young couple with- 
out children. 

Border estate 

Another Georgian design 
dating back to Victorian 
times fs the main house at 
Well, at Ashkirfc near Sel- 


kirk in the Scottish Borders, 
where an estate of 215 acres 
is for sale through Brodies 
in Edinburgh (0131-228 41U) 
at offers over £965,000 for 
the whole (or it may be split 
into lots). The house over- 
looks the Ale valley. 

Woll has its own nine-hole j 
gulf course, which takes 19 
109 of the acres, and plan- j 
ning permission far a sec- 1 
ond nine holes, chib house 
and staff cottage. At pres- 
ent 400 subscribers play the 
coarse of whom 200 are club 
members. The asking price 
for the golf, if sold sepa- 
rately, is for offers over 
£200,000, but it would be a 
shame to forego the big 
house. 

Penthouse view 

■ What is the price of a 
penthouse in Battersea? 

If it is the largest pent- 
house on the 12th floor - in 
the Trade Tower at Planta- 
tion Wharf by the Thames 
with views across London, 
St is £l25m. 

In the duplex design, the 
upper floor has a roof ter- 
race and conservatory, and 
window boxes with an auto- 
matic watering system. It 
also has two spaces in the 
underground car park. The 
agent is Knight Frank 
<0171-824 8171). 


MILLIONAIRES' EXCLUSIVE PARADISE 
LA ZAGALETA - ABOVE MARBELLA 

Privately for sale Luxury Classical Villa located on a Prime 
Site *V the. centre of La Zagsleta's 2.250 acre Country Club 
and Game Reserve with breath-taking World-Class Golf 
Course, Riding, Shooting. Fishing. Tennis etc, and about 
30km country walks etc - all Exclusive to max. 400 members. 

Total Day and Night Security. 

The Villa has 3 Receptions, 5 Bedroom Suites. Ultra-modern 
Kiicben/B'fast Room. Gocsr Kitchen, Guest Cloaks. Laundry. 
Wine Store. Roman Style Temple. Large Heated Pool, 2 
Entrance Drives. 6 Car Garage. Orchard. Gardens, thousands 
of Mature Trees & Shrubs. AU Roams hast Air Coud and 
panoramic sea-riew. 

The price of £l.8M includes: - 

2 Special Perpetual Memberships, a Range Rover (the most 
luxurious ever built) Electric Oob Car, many other items including 
S ternary etc. and subject 10 a 3% Discount if answering this advert 

Agents Welcomed 
Tel/Fax 0171 736 6370 (anytime) 

Mobile 0410 327 743 


X ITALY X 

Apartment to Let 
M odem. fnnHhed hotkhy apartment 
to ki in two-family house wWi 
terrace and magrmWcnl view*. 
Sumxmdcd by fenced garden in hilly 
area approx. 5km (ram Perugia. 

S triable for a family re 2-4 persons. 
Let »«e tiy or month}?. 
CatVmnspon a mat. 

. Fur more details: 

\ Tet: +39 075 690277 / 

\ Email: Oo<Hnig*rf.U f 

LB PETIT NANS 


230 hectare estate 
• 10 ha*, etacvajti and oitre (arm 
■ 240 has. (crest • huyjr monte of 
1 1 bdrnw - I hnuw • ] ion. apt 

wBb3hdnns a 2 ftiragat 

■ Wine press w/ large barrels 

■tSmidkm FIT. nogoUabJa 


• One (II rfudlo Dpi 

• One 1 1) store space 
(opposite Hole] Holland] 

Fur SDfluii lor Ba Cora 
Nlfe: 03*0172160 
Fmc U 33 810*513 to 13 

FRENCH RIVIERA property sales and 
i errata 100‘S oi color photos on our 

wdwto; wsraxoasteouRttyMui. 
Coast and Country. Tho Engflsh 
Eeow AgenB on the French Rfvfeta 
let +33 TO 4 92 92 at so 

FRENCH PROPERTY HEWS MonOrty 
aid. new & bU proportion , legal 
cohimn etc Ask for your FREE 
copy now Tel 0181 047 1B34 


I I I. A\ i\ OK 
M -A H AT I AN 
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Cote d'Azur 

Finding the Perfect Home 
Tmlj euefoenal Ksvjaa tun 
a dll Gveful 1 iir;n^ Etpcmcd 
cm ailwr In toqnae rad aegotionne 
Ac poicfctte of nclosAe iwifiatm. 
Contact Derrick MeKeown 
— — cousdting^- - 
Td/Faa+iliat J9H90; M 


Em.ru I 

New Development! and Rrwle* 

■n all puce raneca Troa 
twmoaa m MartKlti • Mipt 

■ Haecny 

* Otolit} »al Viiir 

- WrmUcftoacl«m»'trr4t 

.• Widest dnac 

• Aftn Sale* Service 

For Farther Detail* 

tefcon asrosr: f»m 7i 

BAHAMAS - WfORDCAY, Italian 
eU* ftnfehad - US JOWOR 
For Ho. Cafc 1-681-2204233 or 
our Mbafia; ww.UR 0 cl 1 ofat.com. 

COSTA DEL SOL PROPERTIES 
htartieB Offices. For lirfonoaun A Pree 
fat tf^ 0181 90337S1 eiqntie. Fax 399 


Costa MmMlu - at its Bestt 

fretabiv the mod mneual drtow ilredopmoit to Entf*. 

Fmm Tjs thmo Biadt Hnd & 5^a" manta- o( Tile Leadng HoMfaOf H hHWiT, 
homed mh t4 Utt fan Maato tatbrwcAl. 
b taddm^ par 14 meraKUe portbetBO and Sa apanmeot* for the »wy fm. 
ailb aO trtd wtriro ji tts hea, demly coonretrd tc> the bold. 

Ifev micro rMpituOimi Vnm HomeCeUrnkn, 

mh-lq$beu -r.-fe Inrl Mrisamly. !1 bowrv doaon* sarin, hmhh ipw Me, «lc. 

T. * ilnrebcdnmaaav«laUe.fUrttiro£41Sd)Wml5UU)(n. 

Sclrrtrd clicnU apyUy IK 
GREENWICH 300 ITD 
An. Pathnr AddU 
TeWphtwr OBJ - +1-1 US 301 

IVrtvAddrc*. (urp-r/laMhawfari-coat or hcp//sendianev/l»Jnitts 

FRENCH PROPERTY 5 
EXHIBITION 

1ITH, I2TH, 13TH SEPTEMBER 1998 ^ 

FRl 1 1 JXI AM TO l> DO PM SAT 10 00 LU TO l»X0 Pht SfN HttM AM TOiOOPM 
The EsfaUtioa Centre, Norot el, I Shorlbads, Haminenmith, London WB 
Or-m^J tv non Korean NT®* U ImUmmSaU. lammSmyiaUL 

Trfcptvar 01“ I *a "«i Vaa wkil>e l uyA rw LMitnev trwwiiM 
BUTUNS BIGGEST & BEST EXHIBITIONS FOR HOMES IN FRANCE , 


For Sale 

in 

Australia 

7,500 ACRE 

CATTLE I’KOl'EKTV 
north of Sydney 

See - www.Ik. cnni.au 
fur description 
or call Australia 
6I2-‘> ( >69 3100 


tmUt sttato m Bean Arts protected 
wlage. Si GuMn >e Desert iHeraohv 
Lat^e dsoHe-hotee cmdortday 
legated; 2 baflnotte. CH. nte ceaas. 
garden wStvnriaiCmnaEtcty A 
home at chant and character. River 
SMimmng 5 mn. Med 30 ntti 
FtTtlJUUXBtma. 


JERSEY - CH.VNNEL ISLANDS 

A Bmp; i^vvtumh to portfire 
new 111 hfJn»vn hiur>> 

ni tbe houihil KLnj iH’ Jnvy 
PRICKS FROM £-1X5.000 

.\rMht-lr h< l ’ K nurtrt 

Fw ronher 0rta»fc phone 
Bnad laou EaBoUdw 
Tet (0I5J*! S58T7H Fa: (»15Wl JWI1 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


DALE & ACHKEEPSTER HILL 

Werttrrtale. CaAhnea 

IWkili 3 mile* lliuno IUnde> I i i wj i up b IlSmflea 
fUrcgRt are appromnatel 
1.124 U«Ure*/i 777 Aot 

An evteajaSe area of moorland fronting the River Tbnna 

■ l^tdto ilnv and «la<e hVUacc • Af rminiral tarikSnp 
■ Cnnanmill pral nminj: nrftu • Red ski me deer BaOinfi 

• Inc-Muhwmu^aqdCbmtiroimlaxnm 

• Trout ndanf ill [he River Tuno tod Lrtllr Rirer 
roR&Al£PMVATtLV ASAWlICTf 0*W2UTre 

CnMtprinK Olkimr BOMt A SUOMI 
CcBtaa Je*n Lambert nt 


Hampshire Solent Shore 
- one o( the finest sites 
on the south coast. 

A property with stunning 
views, outbuildings, 40 acres 
and enormous potential 
tor improvement. 

For sale by auction 
10th September. 

Price Guide £500,000 


TRADE WINDS 
TURKS & CAICOS 
ISLANDS, B.WX 

6 luxury villas far sale, 2 toms, 
from top-rated. 12 -mOc pristine 
beach. Excefleatt investment 
opportunity an island of 
Provideociales boasting the iwxt 
rapid rate of economic growth in | 
the Caribbean. 

Tet (649) 941 -3389 
Ftuc (649) 946-4029 
p-nail: Fbxwood@icnray.ic 
webrite; 

www. prove jjetAoulewinds/ 


rOri BA 


Between Fayence end Cannes 
Les Esterets m Lac houses to 
be bum in beautiful countryside 
with excellent motorway access. 
TM: +44 171 4097822 
Tel: +33 1 47 55 77 30 
www-comnxcom 


'BAS’ gw aseaLftm a 

Mod bcmdiful wb Ihtnt Unc Lcqpatda 

evtuwety irwwed ftUaqm 'PtUaoo* 
nrGranJhoei I Arm Sedira« Hud 

CanP.McCme 

Trl t>IX77Btf70 OIOS 
Fax-lXI J779Uo’|47 


SRAMSH PROPBITV NEWS Tho oHf 
property maeadno Just for Spain. 
Ftw copy Tet 01 B1 297 91W 
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fed ape HH 

tv north? 

lot ag find yoor next home 
for you. WenrespctiaKn 
Hwi ma rcb astnta e u r t r h i g 
Berkshire. Barkinghanadrfre 
& Otibrrtahlre. CaBvsea: 
01494681791 
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WRIGHTS LANE, W8 3 



J. O 

new Kensington 
mansion block 


NEARING COMPLETION 


UK Sales Agent 


TTamptons 


h rtp ■J/www- ham pconi-int.com 


• Luxurious apartments and penthouses 

• Prime location close to Kensington High Street 

• Convenient for underground station 

• Underground car parking with CCTV security 

• 24 hour uniformed concierge 
• Residents’ fitness centre 
s Agent • 999 year lease 


Devebper 

HUTCHISON IDH DEVELQPA4ENT LIMITED 


For an appointment call 0171 937 9371 


\ 


A \A’.v urn to Livixt, !\ Lo : \no\ 

For further information: Comer Homes OlSl -j 6 1 2A2A 
Comer Homes: Princess Park Manor, 52 Friern Barnet Road, Friem BameL London N11 3BP 
http: //www. comer homcs.co.uk. 
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CM) 'lie vioorsu;^ Cuvette Garden. one ot London s v ibraa: 

dLtrio.s. ILirrctt. H r * t a i t > A premier liot'.sO builder. I.js cccau-J •< r.uv 
opportunity t«« pii»-.:h,tst* .> wviish ap urfiucM! or peftbouFe. 
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SPACIOUS ONE. i'tVO AND Mi 10. 1'. BED APAKTAinNT.S 
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r.iteav nr trample of&e we^pri/tatm BtrhBde at (ttoeaxnfr Gaft. (4$, Ur RfeAera. Tbelf&nn 


An outstanding and proven investment opportunity 

Shue in die stnxas others hate akeady attend to Nbraroetfa Gsae, a pcaratfeniaMavEsmicm opportune:. 

These magnificent homo in z sauinUig loonon arc 2 pproadbcd b)" an knpscsstw gated enrraxr wi *24 hour uniformed joinin' and 
* CCTVimlofet JX p ii o cri spac tou saea-gMito. 

The Bibkdajue 

AstAmmcrf fiwefin: bedroom, four bathroom bone «fr& dwe reception rooms and a superb aaosexvaarr on sdtecd tomes. 

Prices fiom £559^95 
The Lytham 

Accessed to n tmpasiag pSaied emrance haH. The Lnhan features fenr raeptioa. rooms, s^&IndaDEoomnduhn, 
up to screa ba fa xags/opdosnl gudaX %BDSS cOOa tnd CPnt e r w eary. 

. Prices at £924,995 

Bedi hoasaypa oflb coocrcsc Sot Boos aad i spedfiesfion tint needs to he seen to be JbBir j^tpodated iadudJi^i 5uur awoiw, Sta«oc kitefaea 

wUh suiidcss sred apptenccs, bnak&s: room, bmflr room and doobSc or plplc gan gr 

, afe««uiiiGs* b wc£ siwatetJ for iccess to junction 13 <rf *e M2) and 7 miles tan HenhrM ikpivL 

FAtdtaa Sifc fbraisbed showkjma opcodalj lOnn- 

for fi»bera*nBttoRl^*ew017^ 436202 ert^ee^ B AR RATT 


Mayfair 









WtflTECHAPEL e vary not spacious 
£ bedoom flats on My square. Close 
to the. city £250 pA>. Ptoase phone 
Oin 7903578 


SOUTH EATON PLACE, BELGRAVIA . 
SW1 - Ctramino house In Ms tosrtsnt 
Soasion Nr. Earn Sq. £125m ■ OOera 
constdsrad (or quk* sals.' DTT 
. DebrnhanThapa 0171 2358088. •-• 

SWT WESTWHSTER Luwy 1A 3 
bsdmonwd apartmerao bora ££90 j00Q. 
CfltOlTl 6308805 


-ymtjrjrr, 




- . J>T : 



St. James’s 
Chambers, 
Ryder Street, 
London SW1 

An exceptional south facing lira 
floor gunman offering lig&. wofl 
ptamed ac«wjmod*ii«jn of sxne 
2000 Stylishly des^oed. 
the property is fitted and equipped 
- toa doom? h$h standard. 
Entrance Hallway; 

Double Reception Rook 
3 Double B c d rooB M whh'&Buie 
Badtrocros: 

Khdbea/BrealcfinK Roam 
Cloakroom ResidaaPnier 
Underground Parking (Sobjccr m 
avaifaMity and tkeace! 
Leasehold 106 yean £9*5.000 

Tri: 0171 493 0676 
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on the 
golf course 

Marbella is running out of homes of a high 
standard - but not for long, says Anne Spademan 

T J”! trouMc with La Zaga- seen the focus of the town 

*• ft has ran ottt of audita property developers 
Mis behind Mai- finished homes. You can buy shift upmarket 

Srirtf t . 1 L»^A? pl ? i IE 101 ^ build ww own - Today's buyers, according 
with a Wbo s whn within tho . .. « «. ^ 


T he golf course at 

La Zagaleta in the 
hills behind Mar , 
bella is peopled 
with a who’s who 
of Britain’s top 500 richest 
businpasmep. Not that there 
are many on the course: it’s 
just that those who are there 
conform to a uniformly suc- 
cessful type. 

' Marbella 's newest enclave 
defines the requirements of 
the wealthy European sec- 
ond-home owner, it com- 
bines the "lock up and 
leave" . attractions of an 
apartment scheme with the 
scale and luxury of a villa. 

''It is a secure, low density. 
14 gh quality development, 
with individual rather than 
standard villas. It has a pri- 
vate 18-hole golf course, rid- 
tfig, swimming and a coun- 
try club - plus the services 
of cleaners, drivers or gar- 
deners by the hour. 

The villas may not be par- 
ticularly big - though some 
are - but they are spacious 
enough for the prototype 
couple, plus their children 
and grandchildren in the 
guest suites. A medium-sized 
property will cost around 
Pta250m (film). 


the shortage of new homes 
for sale that are of . the qual- 
ity today's buyers expect 
There are still few buyers 
for the very cheap properties 
thrown up before the reces- 
sion at the be ginning of the 
decade. The recovery has 


are increasingly popular. 

Those spending up to 
Pta60m are likely to buy- 
either an apartment or a 
Townhouse” - a rather mis- 
leading expression for any- 
thing not detached. One of 
the most successful apart- 
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jTkf trouble with La Zaga- seen the focus of the town 
ifta is that it has run out of and its property developers 
fini s h ed homes. Yon can buy sMft upmarket, 
aplot and build your own - Today's, buyers, according 

within the estate's planning to Rosie. Wellings of Guz- 
undts - which selling agents wy»n, Hamptons* associates 
Knight Prank estimate will in Marbella, want the «ew» 
take li to 15 months, but standards as they have in 
you cannot buy off ftw their w»in Ww — even if it 

That is also largely true of is half the size and half the 
the rest of Marbella- In the prW- 
past is months, business bag - That w«im good quality 




shift upmarket. 

Today's. buyers, according 
to Rosie Wellings of Guz- 
man. Hamptons* associates 
in Marbella, want the satae 
standards as they have in 
their main home — even if it 
Is half the gf»> and half the 
price. • 

- Thai means good quality 
kitchens and bathrooms 

You can buv Grolie fcp® « everywhere, 

J as in London. - marble 

a plot and floors, underfloor heating 

, and 10-year guarantees. A 

mil I n your . three-bedroom apartment is 
, unlikely to have fewer than 

OWTl, DUt YOU three bathrooms. 

.1 Because these are holiday 

cannot buy homes, the outdoor terraces 

off the shelf SjSSZS'JSSSt 

. rooms for much of the year, 
soared in the Costa del Sol's Views command high prend- 
ritziest patch.- Prices have, urns, as do all forms of ser- 
jumped by around 30 per vices and facilities; indoor 
cent, pushed up partly by pools for the winter months 





A place to bond with: Cass Maflbu (above and below), which actor Sean Connery has put op for nle 


LaHwacfiga dewlopmarit of town hot wm tea ‘naficrifage 1 


meet schemes has been 
Monte Faraiso, where small 
blocks of high-quality apart- 
ments. have been built in 
clusters around their own 
swimming pools. 

The quality of finish, 
inside and out, has made it a 
benchmark for lookalike 
developments. It is almost 
sold out; prices range from 
Pta45m to Pta75m. 

The latest phase of Monte 
Parsiso, however, is in an 
entirely different location. 
Those farthest south on the 
development however, may 
find themselves rather too 
conveniently situated for the 
main road. 

In terms of townhouses, 
the new Last Green develop- 
ment fronting the Aloha golf 
course, with three or four 
bedrooms and good- quality 
finishes, is priced at around 
PtaSOm. The development 
will include heated and n on- 
heated pools, a tennis court 
and the highly popular 
paddle tmuic 

A more rustic option is the 
villagostyle development at 
La Heredia. The houses are 
in steep terraces, set into the 
hillside, and no two look the' 
same. 

Heavy use of terracotta 
tiles, beams and fireplaces 
gives them a cottage fee), in 
sta rk contrast to The -white 


and glass of the seafront 
Only a handful of properties 
remains, at prices between 
Pta33£m and PtafiQm. 

From Pta60m to Ptal20m. 
the choice is between a good 
apar tmen t or a small villa. 
Those looking for a large 
private prop e rty in a prime 
location can expect to pay 
anything up to $9m - the 
price being asked by Knight 
Frank for Sean Connery's 
beach-front home. 

Casa Malibu began as a 
small family home on the 
rocky shoreline near Puerto 
Banos. As the Connerys' 
lives changed, so it extended 
upwards and outwards into 
a series of guest cottages 
and an artist's studio. 
Despite its hefty price, it 
remains essentially a 
low-key home, rather than a 
trophy property. 

Puerto Banns has become 
the heart of holiday Mar- 
bella, with its strip of yachts 
and restaurants echoing the 
south of France. 

When the Connerys moved 
in 20 years ago, land would 
have been relatively cheap. 
Now the villa sits in an area 
where development sites are 
like gold dust. With more 
than 100 metres of sea front- 
age, prospective buyers are 
likely to be tempted to sell 
Off at least part of the garden - 



for apartments or new villas. 

Those developers who can- 
not afford land around 
Puerto Ban us are moving 
west along the coast towards 
Estepona. A series of beach- 
front developments is spring- 
ing up. with prices at around 
half the levels of their ritzier 
neighbour. 

Estepona’s new mayor is 
the son of Jesus Gill, the 
man responsible for cleaning 
up Marbella. Jesus Gill 
junior has a lot erf work to do 


if the area is to evolve from 
a holiday strip into a thriv- 
ing, year-round community. 

The skyline around Mar- 
bella is busy with cranes. In 
a year's time, the property 
market will be swollen with 
hundreds - if not thousands 
- of new homes, many of 
them costing upwards of 
PtafiOm. 

With supply increasing so 
sharply. It is hard to imag ine 
that today's speculators - 
many of whom are UK-based 


- will enjoy the kinds of 
profits made by those who 
reserved off-plan a year ago. 
Both the speculators and the 
rest of Marbella's property 
industry will be keeping 
their fingers crossed that 
there are still enough 
wealthy northern European 
buyers around when the 
buildings are finished. 

■ Knight Frank Interna- 
tional 0171-629 8171; Hamp- 
tons International 0171-823 
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irntbeGg^aandgi^MMiivSBiiiHy ' . . 

Gotten provides ■ trawpril bwn ta onv • v ’ . . 
«f Bwvprt finest <3 V«nii*!«aiioii». 

Con*w»dUi®w™*equaIk*pw^awa ; ; 

' (aO»J>ortfa U • 

.-part oTBdinbaigh* interM^owI ‘tigBxtme’. - 
Bdlnbargi) is one of the w»st destmble Aj 

c tiles is which to fi«. and HmSi/C ndrn '.1?: 
li without question the aohi presdelon . ^ 
addzew hi thekesrt oftl»ecitjt.£ ■ 


. "The opporlontly ctiiits lo-dbcoverMQ v 
at tbclaxt two renwraing 
pinpert}es»rtltolM»ia«iqoe devdtopwest: 
O.’&'niJocic yoac owo scc«i GaxdecLContact 


s Streeti . 

V; TtiO Royal M|le, 

• Edinburgh EHJ'lQS. 
Tel: Ql3l’ 220 3<M0 


Langley - Taylor 


ARCYLL - KLE OF MULL 
Benmgre Estate 




• ■ r-7 


AN EXCEPTIONAL ALL ROUND HIGHLAND ESTATE 
OFFERING OUTSTANDING SPORT 
AND WONDERFUL SCBNERV 

. 7 Btdgum Lodfe / Snff .vxtunmntinop 

5 Bedoora. FWmhw*; aod CoB»JB 
fmmtmt Dpit FenM AiwaAl IlSBfmd 14 Ski* 

Stkaon m*i Se« "tan fidno* on Riwo» 8* at Cotador wd *k 455 Aae 
Lech Ba wow 47 Sttam aal J9 So Ira* 

In Uiad Fsrra. IM Farm mJ Rwrfuj b HrnnS G«ta£i 
? SanV ftii— O tuns e Su tw l— n l Rental betanc 
ABOLT 2UN* ACRES (MW HECTARES) IN ALL 
- For ok ia a wMe or an iq> u.2 kits 


Ww Hwddowt EtMts Office Tcfc 4li31 • 5AUI7 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


MONTE-CARLO 

No personal taxation or property taxes 









Invest in a newly completed waterfront property in Monaco, for sale freehold, no capita) pains lax. 
A limited number of luxury apartments with 2. 3 or 4 bedrooms, air conditioning, luxury finishings. 
Information available on residence application procedure and personal taxation advantages, 
mn trilingual staff at your service. 


MICHEL PASTOR 20 Brides MrxA ns, MC98000 MONACO CHRISTIES 

a R O II p Tefc (377) 93 50 30 70 Fax: (377) 93 25 86 72 crest fxt«te» 

CANNES • SAINT-JEAN-CAP-FERRAT • lAINT«Ut DE VENCE - SMNT-TROPEZ • MONTE-CARLO ■ LONDON 


PEACEFUL SOMERSET 
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Sherborne tyrmiks Deriet Coast 29 oaks A3Q3 joining M3 2 *dks 
I Mb Cta Code 1 1^ • bed boa* rympotakaDy roRsnl to a h# natal bnpofinp 

boned hd. fage Stag Room. Aidqie fta: Faactaoe Kbcto. Mccr Bednom MR 
Bahfihowy Kooni, Gue« BOtrornwrar BuhStewcr teen. IhodBethwai. More wafcd 
terdatasaat. none ban aid page, &fcukus vJe«3 eens opa ioBde BWBysiJe. 
PRICE GUIDE C7SJBM 

TOONE& PARTNERS. Monotone, SoocrtetTAlS *XB 
P>m5}tab3i6 



CM«0 FOR FOUR OWN HOLIDAY 
; HOME In Booth Devon. Enjoy 4 
wacAs at yoor etiolea «*cf> year lot 
12 years, indoor pool, snooker, 
- Restaurant, etc. intriguedTCall John 
Orariga, Stance mbe Manor 
01548 631 922 - 


N. NORFOLK 


■ .rilm' i- 




On the instructions, of the Nobility and Gentry and others 

The Lordship of the Manor of^ VWmpole, Camlwi^eshtre 
The Lordship of the Manor of Naseby, NorttamptiHidilrB 
logetber with 35 Lord^tips of the Ivlanor 
and Feudal Baronies in England, Ireland and Scotland 

C bMUOtei rfihe. OanwaH BertsWre. Ocvon. Clesliii«.SOiaa*eGtet 

Surfonfahire. Leicestenfllic. CO Me«l», Cat Cork and 

FOR Sale Outsuw Auction 

Dtaanied Catotegue CIS (&ttopel US 530 (tad) 

Auwl Diners. Ma-hCwd and V« 

Tdephonei 0171 582 


Bi-;:':uliljl South D^'.'On 
Ccrrs-.vali Sctonrs 


CGT REINVESTMENT 
• REI4BP 
- tr 

CGT ROLL-OVER 
HOLIDAY LODGE 
INVESTMENT 


M nwvnitCiM pmrti 

ssssstts 

PKtowfiOgMeiCl addon 


--I 4:.5c-r 
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Staoeriring viewi. idyflic pmef 
Pacdul « aszf*. 5 tub. 2 tad*. 
Ante, two rawed /I bur canapes. 
BedwMdmc. Golf IS mbs. 

golden n a n I m p & naenpuntSinios. 

Freehold £SJ0,6O0 

Tkfc>17] 7948071 


CAP FERRAT (EAST) 

Stfiob 2 uJ 3 runtn Afwtras 
toe ude oA pta in orvgw 
Near RetUeacc near Sra. P.in jnl Shops. 
hoo«nl> FF U ndllwn nr prrape. 
Don't Bait • a «iH he mo laic' 


-«i’. v I’Kori RtiKsa a KOi’i:.i II 


qiawlnc in cn ktMiv- prefieniei 
fnxn Menton hi Si Tn^vr. 
Tftemooetrdt. FarOI7l«)OU8 


Tuscany Inside Out: 


Propony sunoaksa n MntydwiQ 
cbd and beauShd. 

Visit us at 

>iXr. ,, wimjaj»Bn»0siJi'lusc3njrBi3tlBoul 

at 

Tek *3957826 80 IS 
Fax: *39 578 26 87 28 
E-mafl- lennsmoore^ftbccJI . 


Tuscany 

Three booses remain in six b<xue 
developorcnt. bktoricol rural site. 
20 man Siena. 2-4 beds. 3n ft tecs. 
C/H. (mace gdto. mamtenscc. 
magsitreeat pdoL 
For adoar broebure 
Tel/Fax; (80391 <07-707055 


B U Y INC ABROAD? 


J0' The AHluwnt twridu property aJrilritlon: 

The Cumberland Hotel\ 

ff Marble Arch, London W1 'w 

'Friday 11th. Saturday 12th. Sunday 13th September 1998 ’ 
Friday 1200 - 1800 Sat/Sun 1030 - 1700 

Over 50 top Agents and Developer* from Spain and the 
Balearic*, the Canaries, Cl bra liar; Greece, Portugal, 
France, Italy. Cyprus, Crete, Florida and the Caribbean 
will be displaying their properties. 

Or visit The Shelbourne Hotel in Dublin on October 10 
i and U when we host our first exhibition in Ireland. , 

^ THE A 

\ INTERNATIONAL JT 

PROPERTY SHOW Jr 
Tel: 01 420 520 777 
FREE Admission 


From: 

15ft 

Manorial Awtionddrs Lhrtted 
104 Keonmgnw Rood 
London SE11 6RE‘ 


far; 0171 582 7022 
(fejemMbmal 44 171) 



BURLEY ON THE HILL 
RUTLAND 

5not> mly Estored Gnde I Lhaed 
tUbnaanrilbiMi' 
IfaeM l»h Cm Wy n a criau. 

• SpcecicnlBTCTuncrdEapKfc 
sad Rndsod Mar. 
£5754)00 

HhwBAtwnates 

01572 823*25 




ALGARVE , PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses. Hotels. Commercial St Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quinta do Lago and Vole do Lobo Arms. 
CONTACTS MICHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00 351 89398300 


LIVE A WORK » COUNTRY ^ VILLAGE 
00 QXH EtMtM. dwe Ml. Md. abpnv 
Itt C Grade D Fnhmr - 3M *f B 
5 baL .1 ox, «sf tor irfish it M amt 
Ofllsc sad mkilMp (1488 a, B) 
MjJure ttibki A opdoraJ IA «tw 
Otdde Price: S9MM 


FOR SALE 
EfegnGtiEiidnigfrMs 1400. 
qwprfiatally reaaal by Esjfei w»twi. 
Cotnynd, premia; nckra bcnl o%ea 
pooL prh4E grouafc. 

485 mMkm FJF. 

Td: 0S33 553 57 I2S5 
Fax; 0033 553 M 79% 


CHAIEADD'OKX 




EtfOMhT sdenwn of 
Aparnnems S Cbalrts m 
S umalun ri~a Premier Shi Ifcanna 
PCTxonal Adrtrr S 
Managtamu Ssvke 
aZLlKTSCOXT 
The antes ftpsatsnw 

Xtf/fac 01243 563215 [OX) 


AIDE 

Moato&ru. lbKm Carcassonne 
Recntl> rtuomi ISihChmc with l»o 
ftljml cottage*. A allot fanlen. 
•wimmtng jxmI. mind boniafi. 
Fiucc GtRKfiHdNlnun 
SetoAttsi 

Brian A Fmcb & AwdXn 111 
• Fieri Road, Lndea NW31QS 
W-.BI71 2SISIU 
Fax: 8171 all 9144 
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GARDENING 


The month that 
wins by a nose 

Scent should not lose out to colour, says Robin Lane Fox 


A ugust is usually 
described by gar- 
deners in terms 

of yellow, heat 
and the first little 
hints of autumn. The fashion 
Is to go with the hot theme 
and plant heavily for red, 
orange and burnt colours. 
Fashions come and go. but I 
am one of those who thinks 
of August In terms of the 
abiding quality of scent. 

It is n win ring bow many 
scented flowers reach their 
peak in a month which is 
seldom honoured for this 
quality. This year, they have 
been intensified by the best 
of a late sweet pea season. 

The cold and wet weeks 
from May until July held 
these beautiful flowers back, 
and we are only now enjoy- 
ing the second flush of their 
scent It really is worth feed- 
ing them whenever possible. 
Experts recommend diluted 
Tomorite. applied only at 
half strength so as not to 
brown the paler shades of 
flower. 1 also use the basic 
Phostrogen, sprayed on to 


the climbing stems every 
three days through a dilutor 
on the end of the hose. Reg- 
ular feeding from now on 

will prolong .a season which 

is otherwise rather short. 

Scent in the August border 
tends to evoke the slightly 
burnt smell of phloxes and 
their companions, the vari- 
ous yellow daisies. I find 
that the sweetest-scented 
phloxes are those with lilac 
flowers, especially the good 
Prospero and Franz Schub- 
ert They hate dry summers 
and my dry garden, but are 
essential anywhere else. 
Their scent, however, does 
not have a monopoly on the 
month. 

One of the best is about to 
open, the brilliant blue flow- 
ers on the herbaceous Cle- 
matis heradeifolia Wyevale. 
This marvellous plant goes a 
bloomy sort of black at the 
first serious frost, but the 
flowers are very strongly 
scented of hyacinth crossed 
with sugary hair oil. 

I have them near two of 
the most sweet-scented day 


lilies, another family in 
which scent varies widely: 
The yellow-flowered Marion 
Vaughan is a good colour, a 
good doer and a good smeller 
which continues until the 
clematis is going strong. The 
pole pink and greezz Cather- 
ine Woodbery is also well 
scented, especially as the 
temperature drops in the 
evening, ft pays to prowl in 
August as the light goes and 
more petals release the scent 
for the evening's insects. 

No prowling Is needed in 
order to catch the scent of a 
good bnddleia. In direct sun, 
they give off a deep sugar 
scent, which smells like a 
butterfly and therefore 
attracts their interest. 

My favourite form, 
Lochinch. is wonderfully 
scented, but I recently 
admired a form with deeper 
blue flowers called Blue 
Horizon, which has an even 
stronger range in the hair oil 
sector. Bnddleias are good 
on warm walls where they 
threw the scent at you very 
strongly. 


In pots, we are an aware of 
scented accompaniments, 
bat the best remain the 
perennial forms of helio- 
trope, a combination of 
powder and chocolate. 

The dark purple-black Cos- 
mos atro sanguineus is 
strictly chocolate only, as I 
learnt in the years of 1960s 
flower power, when that 
active planfcswoman, the late 
Margery Fish, pushed my 20- 
year-old nose into it and 
asked me to tell her why the 
smell reminded her of a shop 
In Brussels. 

1 was too nervous to smell 
any thing at the time, prov- 
ing that there is an element 
of timing and subjectivity in 
all perception of scent Actu- 
ally, this cosmos smells of 
chocolate powder. I have had 
this chocolate scent beside 
pots of pink and white ver- 
benas, whose sweet scent is 
sometimes missed by those 
who merely pass it by. 

Nothing can beat the scent 
of some of August’s estab- 
lished shrubs, three of which 
have white flowers. Some of 



MagnoSa graiKSflora GoBattn big flower, Mg scent 


its owners still miss the 
honey scent on the ever- 
green Eucryphias, perhaps 
because they tend to he tall 
and treated like semi-trees. 
They are well worth seeking 
ont and miffing- Nymansay 
being one of the strongest. 
Those on Hme soil can never 
grow them very happily and 
we have to admire them in 
Scotland and the West Coun- 
try. 


The .south-west and shel- 
tered gardens in towns are 
the natural home for my 
August favourite, the starry 
white-flowered Clerodendran 
trfehotonram fargesij. Please 
forgive the long name of this 
slow-growing shrub or tree, 
, which Is so beautiful from 
Somerset westwards It does 
not Hke cold wind, but the 
fargesli variety is stronger 
and hardier. 


The flowers have a definite' 
hint of Mediterranean , jas- 
mine about them at a time 
when nobody expects it in 
Britain. They lead on to ber- 
ries which begin, in a shade 
of brifliant blue agsdnst their 
dark red calyces, the setting 
for the flowers, too. This 
lovely variety will eventu- 
ally make a modest tree up 
to 12ft and would make a 
charming experiment for 


anyone to try hi a London 
. garden. 

- for me,- the Cfierodenicihxi 
Is sli ghtly too tender so I km. 
one of the hundreds who 
finds consolation in- the 
great evergreen magnolias. 
In the Mediterranean, that 
'flowers are long ovor and . 
have left their seed -cohos 
like handles of. short hair- 
brushes. In Britain, indiv- 
idual flowers are opening by - 
the dozen, encouraged by the 
previous run ' of hoi, dry 
summers. 

If you are starting afresh, 
plant Magnolia grancttfh&a 
Goliath which has the hfe 
gest flower and therefore the 
biggest expanse of scents 
After 10 years, my 
plant is too wide -for Jjtfca-- 
house windows and 
up to the eaves. 1 'wouldgpt .. 
change it. not 'even ibr aft. 
the dry leaves which tt ahad^- 
lh early summer. : jtf 

This -weekend, we are- la, 
-.the heart of the wbrip, 
scented magnolia seasanj wjt. 
are obliged to bend Into the", 
leathery -evergreen leaves; 
gnri draw in that wondarftjtll- 
scent of lemon coolness 
before the pollinating beetle^ 
do their work and the flow-, 
ers start to turn brown so 
soon after they have openetf 
. They are the emblem of 
August, but they are not 
everyone's first image of the 
month which is so oftek 
characterised in terms m 
bright colour and the Vest of, 
unseen ted bedding at its', 
height ... 
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CONSERVATORY 
BLINDS? 
WHICH ONES? 

The best performance blinds 
come from Town & Country. 

, . 
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and brochure ring u< today 
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The finest glasshouses 
money can buy. 

Seasonal 

Sale 

Hartley Botanies. Freepost 
Greenfield. Oldham. OL3 7BR 


FREEPHOMF 

0800 783 8083 
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0500111100 
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You need a ‘Fitted’ garage 



unhs from £ 120. Combinjbon m shown £2 1 50 inc. VAT 


Tidy away and secure your tools. 
Create a garage as neat and tidy 
as your kitchen! 

Keep expensive equipment safely 
and securely locked away. 

O Store tools where they won't 
get damaged and are easily found. 

Q Provide a clear working area, 
c Add value to your home 
4? Enjoy a tidy garage! 



Dura’s unique ’Fined Garage’ - a range of For a FREE colour brochure 


high quality modular units made from 
1 .2mm steel for extra rigidity and with an 
attractive silver stoved finish. Units are 
delivered assembled (not flat packed) and 
a full installation service is also available. 

Ask for our free design and quotation service. 


TELEPHONE 01295 712800 


jifR.ff 
free 
“Tree 



tied Garage 
www.dora.co.uk 


7 he tir <! y.air* in ijiinlit it 
Teak outdoor garden furniture... 


Lis tei, the originator of Classic English 
Teak furniture, has enhanced many of 
the world’s most famous gardens with 
designs as timeless as the Teak is 
enduring, combining comfort and style 
with total durability. 

Lister Lutyens 

Company Limited 
Hammonds Drive. Eastbourne, 
East Sussex BIST23 6PW. 
tell +44 (0)1323 431177 
fax: *44 (0)1323 639314 
e-mail: sales£ Iister-lutyens.co.uk 
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Essential 
House & Garden 
Luxuries 

BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


1. Town & Country Awnings 

2. Hanley Botanic 

3. Millenium 

4. Tidmarsh & Sons 

5. Dura 

6. First Choice 

7. Lister Lutyens 

S. Peter Thompson Garden Design 

9. Pinclog 

10. Coolscreen 

11. Jopasco 

12. The Gate Gallery 

13. Haxnicks 


□ 

□ 

Apply Direct 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
. □ 

Apply Direct 
□ 
□ 


Pinelo<£ Garden Collection 
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Tel: 01629 SI 4481 Fax: 01629 814634 
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The importnnee of 

Choice... 

is why wo offer the largest selection of blinds including 
Pinoleum. Pleated & t r-o . unique Solar : P, r roller system for 
the best in ail year round temperature control 

Call today on:- 


For a FREE, quotation or our colour brochure. 

Quality is not expensive^ It's priceless. 


Please tick the appropriate box(cs) for the brochure Is) you would like to receive. 
Enter your own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). 
Replies must he received no later than 1 9th September 1998. 



TWe: — Initial: 

Address: 



Surname: 


ag-I&jftyvr 


; 2: v- rertp-:.' 


Daytime telephone: 


Postcode: — 


Facsimile:, 


Please return to 



WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL H&G LUXURIES BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (22/8/98) Upcon Avenue 
Barnstaple, EX31 1HN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

R* nfomatkoym provide be fold by AcfttMcia) Tunes; and may be w>aJ ulaup you ofixmeduf 
FT prcyjMCtt tod other tckxrd cunqwiia far martin^ ka pupo«i. Tti.' FT & icpaard urxkr ihr Dxa 

P«*ak«iAa 1964. Fln»^-nnrx.Ninite{>KSoi«b%^BfkfeLaxkn SE1 9HLPV^t^ the 
tx» if you do not witfi (a (wive any fimfacr iaformiloa From Hu FT Gnx^j or companies 
•ppnwed dbc FT Oraup QL 


XOCOMPftOWSE 
■ The fiwrt TWtWy <tw 4l« rt - - 
■mbrefla antUle Id the UK 

• Sallgna Hardwood Frame • Proofed Canvas. 

1 Selection of Base Assemblies t White or Green % Laras or Very Large 
^Square, Round or Rectangular • Air Vent for Extra Stability 

For FREE colour brochure contact: ■ 
JOPASCO Ltd. FT. Unit 1 .Trident Industrial Estate, 
Blackthorns Road. Co Inbrook. Berkshire SL3 OAX 



2-i Hour Brochure 

Ordorliiio 


" 01753 630858 m i 

Fax: 01753 6S0223 


THE GATE GALLERY 

01827 312888 

. PhMqoataBcLN»nSSS9 
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I never did get 
the strawberries 

On-a surprise return visit, Paul Betts recalls the 
nrst tnne he heard of the Beau-Rivage m Lausanne 


I t was in the small York- 
shire town of OvOton, mid- 
way between Wakefield 
and Leeds in what used to 
be a thriving coal belt, that 
I first heard 30 years or so ago of 
the Beau-Rivage. 

In those days, I worked as a 
cub reporter on the Wakefield 
Express - a small weekly news- 
paper, which trained the likes of 
Michael Parkinson and the 
Financial limes' late and sadly 
missed Robert Mairthner - and 
my task was to fill a page of news 
from Oolton. “It’s exactly like 
being a foreign correspondent,*' 
said the crusty old news editor. 
“You reaHy don't need to go to 
Rome or New York, you’ll see it 
all and get it all in Ontton.” 

My weekly routine was to can 
on the secretary of the Wo men 's 
Institute, a charming old lady 
called Miss Nettleton, a local 
Miss Marple. She lived with her 
brother who looked after the 
roses In the back garden. 

I would visit the local clerk of 
the town council, the vicar, the 
working men’s club, the local 
Labour MP, one Albert Roberts, 


and finish off «t the Crest 
cottsUfted the swisbest place in 
town. 

A Jamaican chef Sffved a York- 
shire version of toumedos Rossini 
with excellent fried «niwng The 
manag er was always affable. 1 ' 
forget ins mmw but be M a 
certain style - thin and lanky, 
well-dressed, and with a ffa«* 
moustache. Together with the 
local dentist, a regular is bar 
who believed there was 
better for the protection of teeth 
t h a n cigarettes and whisky, I 
would listen to the manager’s 
eccentric tales of life in Europe's 
grand hotels. 

F or the manager was 
Swiss, adding an extra 
touch of worldly class to 
the Orest MoteL And he 
would never let ns forget that he 
had started oat in lanamw hi 
the fabled Beau-Rivage, overlook- 
ing its own park and the b fr g, 
playing host to the Tsars, the 
Shah, the very rich and very 
famous. Be had worked himself 
np the ladder. His first job was a 
plongew - a dishwasho- in the 


kitchen, which “served anything 
anybody wanted at whatever sea- 
son of the year”: ffis favourite 
stay involved the Russian toy 
ala. ■ - 

They always wanted for pud- 
ding finises de bob Bomanotf - a 
dish he rifafrwH was hi vented at 
the Beau-Rivage, <wwgfcetrng of a 
concoction of wild strawberries 
with a sot of zabagfione made 
with vodka. “One day, 1 walked 
through the kitchen swing doors 
with a silver tray full of the stuff 
when another waiter knocked me 
down. lt was out-of-season for 
wild strawberries and we had no 
time to have some flown in from 
Africa so I picked them up, threw 
out the squashed ones, washed 
the others, and trium phan tly 
served them to the Romanovs." 

Was It true? Who cared. In any 
case; be bad instilled in me a 
deep desire to visit the Beau- 



Tha Bgau-RSvago: We w en wta xped Bee royalty in at our c wwty. i 


That summer, 1 drove with a 
friend from Yorkshire to Italy 
with the purpose , of making a 
one-night stop at the hoteL It was 
night when we arrived. My 
mange Hirtmim Minx swept up 


the drive and to the imposing 
hotel entrance. It was torridly 
bat but inside the hage square 
columned ball it was cool with- 
out any air-conditioning. The 
receptionist in black tails was 
pleasantly distant and tossed to a 
young porter the keys of the 
room with aristocratic indiffer- 
ence. The room, overlooked the 
lake. It was white and green, I 
remember, with noisy wooden 
floor boards. The bathroom was 
enormous and for the first time 1 
enjoyed a his-and-hers double 
basin combination. 

We ate in the empty dining 
room that night. What looked 
like the headmistress of a private 
Swiss boarding school played the 
entire Edith Piaf and Charles 
Trenet repertoire on the piano. 


The food was expensive and 
good. There were no /raises de 
6ois Romanov. The myth had 
been half broken, but not alto- 
gether. I went back to Oulton and 
presented the manager with a 
stolen ashtray from the Beau-Ri 
tage. I also told him they did not 
remember him and about the 
strawberries. “Oh dear,’* he said, 
“times seem to have changed." 

Thirty years lat®. I revisited 
the Beau-Rivage. After travelling 
the world and staying in more 
grand hotels than I can remem- 
ber, I found myself in Lausanne 
in June after a gruelling tour of 
Swiss international schools for 
my sou. 

My wife, my son and I had had 
enough of visiting class rooms 
and computer rooms and being 


grilled by admissions beads. It 
was already hot and humid and 
most hotels wen- full because of 
an Aids conference in Geneva. I 
also had a yearning tn return to 
the hotel. We dime up the same 
drive and to a new. smaller 
entrance, a sort of neo-heile £po- 
que, cast-iron conservatory 
which replaced the much grander 
older version. 

We were welcomed like royalty 
in spite of our sweaty, dishev- 
elled appearance. “Please sit 
down and have a glass of cham- 
pagne." a nice woman said at the 
reception. “We have a suite left 
for SFrSOO (£320). We can put in 
an extra bed. Relax while we get 
it ready." 

The hotel has been renamed 
Beau-Rivage Palace, w hirh 


seemed unnecessary since the 
Beau-Rivage Is the Beau-Rivage. 
The suits was large, }usl refur- 
bished as pan of the hotel’s 
recent $10m tfitoii facelift, the 
bathroom had a Jacuzzi, a power 
shower and double basins, the 
view was as stunning as ever, 
there was a big oil painting of an 
oriental bazaar, champagne and 
flowers on a coffee table, a monu- 
mental bed, all the electronics 
you would wish for - terribly 
comfortable, if in need of a little 
ageing tn recapture the old spirit. 

There is now a swimming pool 
and health spa, a lively brasserie 
with a string quartet in the even- 
ing, the formal restaurant serves 
good but more up-to-date food 
(sol) no /raises de bats RomantM'i. 
the clientele is more varied - yes. 
Russians, but the modem nou- 
veau riche kind. Arabs. Italians 
and business men. 

The staff is young and. to the 
hotel's credit, chansing and effi- 
cient. There Is none of the pom- 
posity often associated with 
expensive hotels living on old 
reputations. As grand hotels go, 
it is as good as you can get the*** 
days and it Is likely to get even 
better if, as the woman at the 
reception explained, the muMRi"- 
ment eventually ranri* the mvp 
tion back to the grand old 
entrance. 

Watching the lights R truss the 
lake and the sailing boots going 
home. 1 could not help thinking 
of the Crest Motel and its former 
Swiss manager. It. too, had Its 
clientele of VIIN - Boh Monk- 
house or Tommy Cooper when 
they appeared at the Wakefield 
Theatre Club. Yorkshire's answer 
to Broadway. It. too, was re- 
garded by locals as a posh place 
to have a treat. It, too. did nnt 
serve /raises de bois Romam*'. 

■ The Bcau-Rivape Palace. Uni 
sarnie. Tel: *41 21 613 3333. 
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AbenriU 16* Century fan wUi 
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vflbgn. Time are day* of 


3 & 5 NIGHT BREAKS 
(«f* Spedal Day, Put Offer) 
FkEEFBONE 
080005611a 


“Corporate Hospitality In the Heart of London” 1 

Elegant * linnitw vkaortan Tfawn Home Hotel B-v j 
OveetooMng Hyde Pads - Corporate Rates Available Apj | 

• soBeaudUBetkooms •BoantRoam' .lCV J 

• Deluxe Rooms « Sites • Goamfl Restaurant* Bar- I 

• Private car Paric . *.24 hour Hocm Service 



The Clifton Hotel 
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the . 

Essential 
Hotel guide 


BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


1 . Victoria Hotel 

2. London Elizabeth 

3. Exmoor Whitehorse Inn 

4. The Clifton Hotel 

5. The Leonard 

6. Glendorgal Hotel 

7. The Leonard Residence 

8. Washboume Court 

9. Draycott House 


□ JO. RiberHall 

□ . 11. Hartforth Hall 

12. Hotel Hotel 

13. St Enodoc Hotel 

14. WeHpark House 

15. The TVyall Oub 

1 6. Best Western Hotels 
17- Hie Belfiy 


d 

a 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 

□ 


18. Wliers Hotel : 

19. Thprpeness Hotel & Golf 

"Club 


Please tick the appropriate box(cs) for the hotel tarodnneti) ym would Bke to reedve. 
Enter your own mmie and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies must 
be received no later than 26 September 1998. 


Title: ’ Bridal: ... 

Address: 


Surname:. 


Daytime telephone: 


Postcode: I 
, .Facsimile: 


WE 




Please remm to 

FT ESSENTIAL HOTELS BROCHURE SERVICE 
" (Ref (22/8/9S) Upcott Avenue . 

Barnstaple, EX31 IHN 
Fax No. 01271 328422 

Bbyyo*hfcaaal<f|Tg8teMl. 
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The 

Leonard 

15 Seyaour Street Leaks W1H5AA 

“London Hotel 
of the Year 1997” 

i mills 

Ex q u i site Fabrics, Sumptuous 
Sdks, Fluffy Tmvds, Great Beds, 
Overstaffed. PiDous, Huge 
Bathrobes and Outstanding 
People who warn to look after 
You. Enjoy London from the 
Luxury of our Fabulous Suita. 
Shop, Theatre. M 'useumhe. 
Roan and Relax. 

Prices from £88 per person, per night 
staring m * 2 nigbi stay at the mind. 


r-i n i r i 

I-;. II i : ? 


^GLENDORGAL’ 
HOTEL 


TheLeonard 

Residence 

t6Scymow Street Loodou WtRSWW 
Located mpasUe the mmri wtering 

Letum* Hon t H Cfcrwfr t pmu t 
1 laomd I hsHrwm TheS tetmymt hta 

aptnmrm offer Ah CmtetmUmf 

SmeBle TK Muter Fox. Urea DM 

Te hr haa * WtaMifmM 

tftraadriuutmafaeafa. 


From mMOta 12400 pwwedt 






DRWCOTT 

HOUSE 


Luxury, serviced suited hmuetl in 
u attractive period baikfins: 
combining carafan, privacy and 
aD aspects of pcraooal security. 
Ideal for a business of leisure suy 

Beautiful IJ or 3 bedroom 
apartments available far one night 


or more. 



.ILoU 



Rehs in ihrnaqia] ooao^ierr 
cf Our historic Derbyshire Camay ■ 
Home Enjoy tueBrnt amine and 
OtoD in Ifcr old trolled yorden 
mrf evoked 

Noodnard “One cf the moa romomc 
HotcUmBnoin ~ 
Reeaumradol by ed mo/or guhtn 
Lwferon and Ounrr Doth. 

Ml EiuMZlmm 
Tdi: Mattock. (016291 582795 
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THE TRYALL CLUB 

Montego Bay, Jamaica 

Fifty six luxurious villas, the lop championship golf 
course in the Caribbean, nine tennis courts, 
restaurants, bars, a beautiful beach and an 
unprecedented standard of service and exclusivity 
£92.00 per person, per night, inclusive of taxes 
This irresistible offer is available until 
last departure 31st October 98 in two. 
three and four bedroom villas. 

This rate includes: 

villa accommodation with private pod, staff of four, 
round trip airport (Montego Bay) transfers, 
transport cart on property and 18 holes green fees daily. 
For further information and reservations 
Connect AB Ltd: Tel (01753) 684 810 
Or visit Try all’s web page on 
http://www.iheiryaIIdub.co.iik 


Slartforth 
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Getaway 

from the UK’s largest 

3 & 4 star quality hotel group 


• mfividual and 
refreshingly different 

• More hotels with pools 

\ I 


and on-site golf than anv 


other hotel poop 

i 

• 95 hotels awarded 
with AA rosettes 


for glorious food 

ii 7'- "‘ r - 

For your free brochure call 


0345 747474 
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StvtfbKAs.KaVnt.IMjiB.Uanv 

Odo. Bcoufa & MctroCract. 

Goff Gitanb Matter U.nHi; run Sat. 
Xboi & Nnr Vfar Home Mtet 
Tefc 01748 825715 


WUNCUtTIMa 


Whilst care is taken to 
establish itut our advertisers 
sre bona fide, readers are 
strongly recommended to take 
their own precautions before 
entering into an; agreement. 


The Essential 
Hotel Guide 

will next appear on 

26tli September 

For advertising opportunities, 
please contact: 

Oare Codling 

Financial Time?-., 

One Souilrwark. bridge, 

London SEJ 9HL 
Direct Line: *44 (0)171 873 3576 
Lu.\: -44 :0H71 S73 3765 
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Up to off 

I l i-v.-; 4ic5 Star li •.';(> in Cii.-.Ti'i 

LONDON 
& PARIS 

•viii'iu- f 49,?0;fi:i shjrii; 

Tllr ■.tll.irl iui In hi in tfit ( ill. 

01372 464488 tK. 


the 

ST. ENODOC 

hotel 


Q 

TheBdftV 

Thr Fchn- r cunMik-n'd fc« be the 
. . beJ locatvd tm.'mcva. p>ll and 
Irwnr Ktsoft in tbr UK ami. w-HJi its 

superb lannr lucitltirs. w a tikikxr. 
iniijc tn Rrt aivsi- tiren u all 
On bank hobdavs t <tk\ 1 nl datei 
Insure bnvdn start fmm just CSill 
per pi-non per nipht tor daimi-r. bvd 
and hnukUM tnctuding pnr it our 
Irtwm-Ckit’ 

Ryder Cup Venue 2001 
UTshaw, North Warwickshire B76 9PR 
01675 470033 




ROCK CORNWALL 
new am l»a>KMMt«M9 

0« «• Oats Cmnrf «eatf »8 

ama nans martng Dsacsgnks cm 
Exurr me a Esotke Mas* npn we 
SBWsni hats gel tames mo TOOn 
■rehtad pack gn aid isaM an and pa. 

Tet 01208 863394 


1/iC tiers Jiotet 

• • Tux* for the price of one • • 
Autumn Weekend Breaks 
« lbv leading hotel of North Baddnjdtanishire 
5 Crowns "Highly Commended" 

A A Rosette for outstanding food 
Collar fas fur delates 


■m 


Tdrpfionr: 01280822444 
Facsimile: PI280 8221 13 

3 Castle Street. Buckingham 
MMK 1B& 


W 

.'VfiJ.f 1 




Thorpenes s Hotel 

& Goirciub 



VitoKK HOUSE ^ 

5t irtiatiCs. Oabtay. Osgbanri 
[BdU»SBri(5t9K>aWGte.<ehrt. 

I faakaw hdeo. Sk TV. OSta sdnac 

SmABlB-inm TroBjadiataos. fohfflf. 

«8.aS!66p>.ftrhwtat^.la{jrffat 

‘ ifeijUKiW&wraft 


Over 50’s Week 

UoNnJ/a tgegu IP laadar U* Sipum trr 
Pnrti arr yerpmoa, lbaaer. Bed i Brnijaa 4 golf 

Stay both Momloi & Tuevlaj night - £148 
Add Wfdm-sdii rnphi - £198 
Add Ttainday mritt - £248 
Add FraLi> nigtn • LM1 
AdJ Saturday nipht - £378 
LVtVTS FUR THE 1VEEK IN CLfUE; 

Qw aigtd*, (Mf rempetMsa. Tnaib tomamh, 

RmakSpnisI Dinner so Ssunlsy al|hL 
LsInMr Sitnw. Thorpmcsa, AMvlmrab. SaflUk 


01728 452176 
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A huge sloth 
rested here 

Nick H aslam follows in the footsteps of ancient creatures 
in the 'numbmgly beautiful’ Torres del Paine national park 


Finding 
the right 




J os&. the driver, looked 
crestfallen in the early 
morning light. “Sefior," he 
said, “I went over the bor- 
der last night into Argen- 
tina to see my sister, and 
we drank much mate and then 1 
smoked a cigarette.” He groaned 
at the memory. 

Mate is a stimulating tea-like 
drink very popular in Argentina, 
but it has one unfortunate side 
effect. Combined with nicotine, it 
becomes one of the most power- 
ful laxatives known to man. 

Quickly. I proffered some medi- 
cine from my bag. and with Josd 
still green around the gills, we 
set off through the suburbs of 
Puerto Na tales. I had arrived the 
night before, after a 12-hour drive 
from Argentina's Atlantic coast 
across the flat pampas in a com- 
fortable battered old bus. 

This far south, Patagonia is 
only about 402km (250 miles) 
wide, and we bad come over the 
border into Chile late on a black, 
stormy night. Now, driving 
through the wet streets, I saw 
high mountains wreathed in 
mist, plunging down to the mir- 
ror-smooth water of the fjord, one 
of the many channels of Chile's 
Pacific seaboard. 

The road wound through 
rolling country dotted infre- 
quently with white houses sur- 
rounded by trees and outbuild- 
ings which Jose said were cattle 
farms. “Estancias . " he said. 
“Only 2J300 hectares [6,178 acres] 
each. 1 * It was hardly surprising 
that in the vast expanses of Pata- 
gonia, a spread of that size was 
considered small, and I knew 
that many of the first European 
settlers thought nothing of con- 
trolling swathes of land which 
could take days to ride across. 

Hermann Eberhard bad been 
one of the first ranchers here in 
the 1890s and. one afternoon, he 
had stumbled Into an immense 
cave on his property, the floor 
covered with ancient animal 
droppings. Eberhard found the 
half-buried remains of a large 
hide, embedded with small bones 
and long red hair. Subsequent 
excavations revealed the resting 
place of the last mflodon. a huge 
sloth which roamed Patagonia 
until 12J100 years ago. 

Now a national monument, the 
cave is 25km outside Puerto 
Na tales, and we parked at the 
small museum where Jose made 
a beeline for fas servicios while I 
walked to the cave. Inside, I 
became aware of a presence and 


looking up into the {doom saw a 
life-sized model of the mflodon 
with huge arms raised, which 

resembled a startled polar bear. 

Human remains were discov- 
ered daring the excavations, with 
some fanciful researchers theoris- 
ing tha t the animal might even 
have been domesticated by the 
local Indians. The caption beside 
a small, blackened piece of the 
original hide at the small 
museum left nothing to chance. 
"Skin of a large edentate.* 1 it 
read. “Thought to be extinct," 
Wandering back to the car, it 
seemed feasible that there could 
still' be a few damp, shaggy milo- 
dons In this lost landscape. . 

Under a heavy grey sky, we 
came at last to the gates of the 
Torres del Paine national park, 
an outcrop of mountains which 

Guanacos, 
animals related 
to the llama 
and the camel, 
grazed by the 
roadside 

rise above the local rolling 
steppe. The Torres are three high 
towers of granite reared sheer 
before us, the summits at 3JXX) 
metres (9.843ft) covered in cloud. 

Guanacos, those graceful ani- 
mals related both to the llama 
and the camel, grazed by the 
roadside, and we startled two 
rheas, ostrich-like flightless 
birds, which effortlessly bounded 
away from the car. The unsur- 
faced road swung past small 
lakes until Jos6 pulled up by a 
rushing river. Indicating the 
wooden bridge, and pleading the 
return of stomach cramps, he 
said be would stay in the car, 
while I should follow the path. 

I set off briskly through the 
woods, which rang with the stac- 
cato tapping of woodpeckers, 
towards the shore of Lake Grey, 
wondering why there were so 
many sails dotting the smooth 
water. I looked again. Icebergs by 
the hundreds sat there, those 
close by the shore an ethereal 
blue, the very colour of cold 
itself. 

Tea miles away, the wall of the 
glacier beneath the Torres could 
be seen, and every now and then 
a huge chunk of ice fell from a 
nearby berg with a resounding 


hollow crash. At the shore’s edge, 
I picked up a piece of flligreed 
ice. It might well have been 
locked in the glacier for thou- 
sands of years, and only sow, as 
melt water, would be starting Its 
slow return to the Pacific. 

I spent the night in the park at 
the Hosterfa las Torres and, as 
Jose dropped me off, he gave pro- 
fuse thanks for the metHaxmen- 
tos, vowing never to mix mote 
and nicotine 

The receptionist at the hotel 
had waist-length auburn hair, 
and an oval face, which could 
have come from a medieval min- 
iature. Uliana Yaksic was 18. the 
daughter of the owner of the Hos- 
terfa, and in the particular way 
of Patagonia, pure Croatian. Her 
great-grandparents bad come to 
Pimta Arenas at the turn of the 
century, but she saw herself as 
100 per cent Patagonian. 

“Northerners think we 1 are 
backward," she said as she 
showed me to my room, “that 
sheep wander through the streets 
of our towns, and that we walk 
hand-in-hand with penguins." 

Next morning. I joined two 
other tourists and, with 
Armando, our guide, set off on 
horseback to climb to the base of 
the Torres. Under a cloudless 
sky, we forded a fast flowing 
river of icy grey melt water, and 
then left the horses in a shaded 
valley, climbing for the last 1 % 
hours through steep woodland 
and a scree of glacial debris. 

Br eathlessly cresting the final 
ridge, we came to a small lake 
beneath a tiny glacier. The three 
towers rose sheer above as. and I 
was thrilled to see four huge con- 
dors effortlessly coasting on ther- 
mals high above us. Armando 
was offhand about my sighting, 

“There have been three pairs 
nesting up there this summer," 
he said. “1 see them every day." 
We lunched quickly, hearing the 
o ccasional patter of stones failing 
from the rock faces far above, 
and then sped back to the horses, 
reaching the Hosteria at a gallop 
just before five. 

I was to leave that evening and 
l said goodbye to T.iiiwna. “Did 
you like the Tones?” she asked. I 
nodded. "They are," and she 
paused to search for the right 
words in English, “abrupt and 
numbing." I could not have put it 
better. 

■ Nick Haslam travelled as a 
guest of Cox & Kings and Ameri- 
can Airlines (see Page XIV for 
phone details). 
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T ravellers to South . - - 

America have long been 
spoilt for choice of . 
guidebooks. The Soirth 
Ainari&n Handbook « about 
to publish its 75th edition^. ' 
making it possibly the 
tongest-running guidebook in - 
flia English language. 

Begun under the aegis of 
the Federation of British 
Industry as a guide for . 1 
businessmen, rtrsoon went ; 
private, and yearly editions K 
have govered travel by 
steamer, train, flying boat, - 
Zeppelin and jumbo jet 
Its hallmark IsstflJ densely ; 
packed information on bibte j- 
paper between sturdy hard . |t 
covers, though changes In - • 
format are planned for next * 
year. It remains the best booki 
for those planning grand tot/rSt 
of the region - the three- week 
or so trips offered by such . • 
companies as Kuorti ~v 

(07000-458664). Hayes and 
Jarvis (0181 -748 5050) and v 
Exptore (01252-344161). These 
can be strenuous and often go, 
to great altitudes, but the -] 
moderately fit can see a lot . 

Footprints, puWfeher of the - 
Handbook, has also spun off-_ 
eight individual country guides 
for those who balk at biting off 
half a continent (There are 
separate annual volumes on 
Mexico and the Caribbean.) . . 

These are updated every t 
two years and include much 
more detail: The Handbook 
will take you to the gates of a 
national park and give you the 
price and opening hours, the 
country guides wiB show you 
around inside,” is how 
Footprints puts it - - 
Travellers who wait to see 
smaller areas ki greater detail 
can try upmarket operators 
such as Bales (01306-685991), 
which offers guided tours or 
tailor-made hofidaystothe 
Inca ruins of Peru, the 
greenery of Costa Rica or the 
wildlife of the Galapagos. 

In Britain, the Latin America ' 
Travel Association (01275- 
394484) can provide 
information about the region 
where to go, what to see, and 
names of UK and local tour 
operators. Top tips for 
travellers: 'don’t fry to see too 
much, watch your luggage, 
and leamafiew words of 
Portuguese (Brazil) or Spanish 
(everywhere else). 

■ The South American 
Handbook (E1Z99) appears 
annually in September. 

John Westbrooke 



Torres del PskiK the Icebergs dose to the shore were an ethereal blue, the very colour of cold itself 



C ox & Kings, the India 
specialist, introduces 
the most innovative and 
comprehensive programme 
available to the Indian 
Subcontinent. 


Cox & Kings 1 India & Beyond 
brochure offers outstanding 
value for money and fea- 
tures group and individual 
tour departures through to 
December 1999. 

A superb selection of 14 
escorted tours and 58 
extensions take you tftraug r 
India. Sri Lanka. Nepal, 
Tibet, Bhutan and Pakistan 
as well as to the idyllic 
Maldives. Andaman and 
Lakshadweep islands. 

For the individual traveller, 
there are 26 suggested 
itineraries as well as infor- 
mation on a selection of 
fascinating festivals around 
India. Cox & Kings’ specialist 
tour consultants will be 
pleased to tailor-make an 
Itinerary to meet your own 
personal specifications. 
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1999 ESCORTED TOURS 


OeM- Japur-Afpa 
9 D«T» - US5 

SPUMOUS OF TOE MORIS 

£*w - Varanasi - Khapnfeo • onfna 
lanaa 

12 Dap • Price* ton mss 

runs x muces of Runnaiu 

Deffi • Gwafer • Agra • Jaipur • KNn&j 
Jjwlmef • Manor • Jodhpur • Rrtw Udaipur 
1? day* • Mom torn class 

CUOaCNl J0OMET OF WDM & NSW. 
DtfH • Katnmandu • Chrtwan ■ V&ratv® 
Wi*rfto • A#a • Jatmr • Ucww Bombay 
UDDi'McHtanQUI 

FBM.MUKOTUN 

OeM Jodhpur - Roe* - Maria - feogvti • 
Bfatpiff - Dunganu* 

13 Dayi * Prices two U1S9 

SRBMaBOFIKBSr 

CatariM - luefnow - Varanasi 
Kn*ur*o Oafcx • Agra Data 
33 d*t* - Meat hm £1296 

AnSTEQFSOUTBEM W8H 

Ma*M - MrfaoaUJuram - Trid* ■ tar*n 
TheWndf • Cod*i -TrrvauPwn 
ID Urn - Prim frrnmOS 

samsM-miKi 

Poo*»r • Bwerabad ■ Bandore -tfrpaa 

• Main • Thettsdy - ■ Bcntty 

IS Drip - Plica* MW 13989 

ntaxtmsser 

own - RaeDiwOam- BhMpur 

A03 - - Banawssn 

13 Days » Prfcas ho® £L74S 
R0TM.NT7N. 

Hanmantu - Naganoi ■ om - RMnra 

ID Dqra - Wo* bow £1248 


FOR A BROCHURE CALL 

0171 873 502S 

jsafegnf:CI220S9S 
wr fttaii tfca mvm Mow: 

— . 

CaxS Mas*, 0MM« Hwat, 
lOftaawaalFlara, I— bw awns' 
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ACTIVITY & 
SPECIAL INTEREST 

totkbys and for families, 
coaptes and groups. Over 150 
t h ing* to do md ^mertp om. 
import*, rootor-sporti. energetic 
pursuits. waUdug. cyclajg, 
hoowidfirig, tenia. goK. 
arts & crafts, rooting, . 
murder raysaaries. bridge. 

Acorn Activities ■ 
. 01432-830083. 


AFRICA 




T«4W-M«4r 


ZIMBAB W E E 0 T S WAN A 
;0UTH AFRICA MAURITIUS 


- Bcatentganri vfcnjtag «8h top 
gutoaa to open wNdaa, botfs, 

on foe* m honetwftL Pnlair Ms 
won iMt on a tropical island. 
Tfc 01® S78533 .Fbc 01489 87894 
J0MT VBfTUHE TRWa. PUS XIOL 4814 


TAILORMADE 
. SAFARIS 

ZAMBIA kf-r.VA. I, r. 


usariQwrtmea lodges. «MMog. - 
CMOMt, ndng and uu aa&rfs wHi 
Hie wy batf guteft. Suportt «MRa. 
Mttrtunwtfi comfort Cans to ask 
ya* IM atari. 

1U<pi604) 628879 Fac 63987S 
. aa pmmoim ba n>in|*A wn aot 

imu m 

EXCLUSIVE Si 





YEAR END BARGAINS 

FROM PAUL MUNDY CRUISING 


Royal Viking Sun 

20 Octol!er :1998 Circle South America 
61 nights 25% off plus free Business 
Class upgrade worth £1 ,390. 

Sectors also available: 

20%-35% off packages, 50% off cruise only 

VlSTAFJORD 
October, November, Mediterranean 

14 Night Cruises 

40% off packages 

or 50% off cruise onjy 

Sea goddess I & ll 

September -November 

35%-50% off cruise only 
Mediterranean, Caribbean, Israel, Jordan, . 
Muscat, Thailand 

Queen Elizabeth 2 

15 September 

10 Nights Mediterranean from £2,207 
3 New York Shopping packages 
November, December £795 or £895 


Book a Christmas cruise on Royal Viking Sun 22 nights. 
QE2 23 nights or Vistafjord 17 nights - all cruises 
in Caribbean - our Mew Year present to you is to refund 
your on-board account for all purchases up to SI, 000 
per person. HAPPY CHRISTMAS AMD MEW YEAR. 




turn i * * * v 


Paol Mundy Cruising Ltd, Quadrant Hoose 
80-82 Regent St, London W1R6J8. 
Tel: 0800 181771 
Facsimile: 0171 434 1410 

- - - E-mail: sales@paulmundycruising.com 
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oil on 


troubled 


waters 


Guy Marks reports on a tribal way of 
! life under threat in the Amazon 


M oi made short 
work of 4ft of 
shockingly slip- 
pery electric eeL 
In a matter of 
nmtrtes, it was cleaned; cut into 
honks and poaching in a pot of 
rater. He had left a line out over- 
right in a secluded lagoon; the 
rook baited with a chunk of pira- 
lha which I had caught that 
afternoon. 

A few days earlier, 1 had break- 
in the executive lounge of 
| the 17th floor of the HOton Colon 
f in Quito. There were spectacular 
views across the city as I 
munched on croissants,- French 
cheeses, and slivers of prosciutto 
and salami 

The contrast between my new 
and former surroundings could 
hardly have been more dramatic. 

. I was deep in the Ecuadoran 
Amazon, with three other travel- 
lers - Salvador, a biologist guide, 
Patricio, a cook from Quito, and 
our hosts, the Huaorani tribes- 
men. Our camp was a clearing in 
the jungle beneath a 100ft tall 
Ceiba tree with buttress roots, 
surrounded by giant ferns, spiky 
palm trees and exotic vegetation 
with leaves as big as tables. 

Vines as thick as a man's leg 
draped from the canopy to the 
ground. The air was thick with 
the sounds of insects, the gush- 
ing waters of the Shiripuno rush- 
ing by, the screech of parrots jet- 
ting their way to a new dawn, 
and the moist sweet steam rising 
from tiie forest Door. 

We had brought food with us 
from the city, but the rain had 
got into it. That morning we 
shared our foagfoft soggy bread 
and honey with the thousands 
and thousands of black bees that 
joined us at mealtimes. They did \ 
not sting and probably added a - 


bit of protein to our food, but the 
high-energy factor for the Hoao- 
rani was their catch of electric 
eeL 

The Huaorani are true forest, 
people, struggling to maintain 
their traditional way of life, and 
their heritage and culture, in the 
face of a rapidly encroaching 
modern- world. Until the late 
1350s. they were virtually 
unknown to modem society, liv- 
ing as hunter-gatherers in sympa- 
thy with the environment. 

They know how to use the jun- 
gle in a sustainable way. It has 
always provided them with all 
their needs: their food, their 
homes and their mprirrinns- They 
are the spirits of the finest, as 
much a part of its ecology as the 
jaguars whose territory they 
share. 

Since their contact with the 
western world, they have been all 
but destroyed. The evangelist 
missionaries belittled their spiri- 
tual beliefs and tried to “pacify" 
them. Part of their brads have 
. been taken from them and the oil 
companies, even today, sock the 
wealth from beneath them, 
exploiting the territory, polluting 
and despoiling their environ- 
ment The lagk of control over 
the on companies is hard to 
believe, yet It is no secret the 
effects are there to be seen by 
any traveller - as I was about to 
find out ' 

The community at Quehuer- 
i'ono, Moi's village, has taken an 
innovative step, fotrodudng com- 
munity-based tourism as a way 
to break into Die western econ- 
omy: Working with Andy 
Thu mm, an expatriate British 
ecologist, and environmental 
activist and Tropic, his Quito- 
based ecotonrism company, the. 
Huaoraui. have developed an 



Up the creek - but where's 1 be paddfe? Tourists navigating fallen trees on the SHripuno River, a tributary of the Amazon 


award-winning programme. It 
gives visitors an insight into the 
Uves and plight of the people. It 
generates an income for the vil- 
lage, as well as offering the trav- 
eller the experience of a lifetime. 

The village is remote, on the 
upper Shiripuno River in the 
Amazonian headwaters, far from 
any roads. We flew in by light 
aircraft to a cleared grassy run- 
way, and walked for about 40 
minutes to the guest camp. It had 
been sited away from the village 
to minimise the impact on the 
community. 

. During the next couple of days, 
we visited both Quehueri'ono and 
Wintaro, a sister community 
some four hours’ walk away. 
Around the palm-thatched huts, 
small areas of land were cleared 
to grow bananas, plantains , man- 
ioc and. a few other vegetables 
and fruit, but part of the Huaar- 
ani diet-still relies on bunting in 
the forest. - 

Mai's family showed us how 
they use blowpipes with’ poison- 
tipped darts to down a monkey, 


and spears for fishing and hunt- 
ing wild fligs. We saw how fire 
was generated from rubbing 
dried hardwood over kapok cot- 
ton tinder. We learned how natu- 
ral fibres could be extracted from 
the fronds of thorny palm trees 
and twisted Into such tough 
strings that ornamental neck- 


by 


Pipelines 
full of oil, 
gas and 
polluted 
.water flank 
the road 


laces, baskets and even ham- 
mocks could be woven from 

thpra. 

On jungle walks, Moi explained 
the uses of dozens of weird and 
wonderful plants, showed ns foot- 
prints of jaguar and puma and 
told us stories of the spiritual 


mythology encompassed 
Huaoraui beliefs. 

Sadly, he also showed us a seis- 
mic test line where 18 months 
ago Oryx, an oil company, had 
cut a path right through the ter- 
ritory, directly between the two 
communities. They had set off 
dynamite in their search for 
black gold. 

1 wondered bow this could hap- 
pen without permission from the 
HoaoranL “We simply didn’t 
know they were here," Moi said. 

For the next three days we 
poled gently down river, stopping 
to watch the binflife, take forest 
walks and to go fishing in the 
lagoons. The river was high and 
frill of fallen trees, but Moi and 
his crew, Enrique and Moises, 
were experts at manoeuvring the 
dugout over the obstacles and 
slashing through the vegetation 
with machetes. For the larger 
tree trunks, they cut fresh bark 
from a w a ro u mo tree and used it 
as a slippery mat over which to 
slide the heavy dugout 

Moi left us at the bridge, an 


intersection where the Via Auca 
crossed the Shiripuno. and 
slipped away, back to his forest 
territory. The dirt road was built 
by Texaco, the oil company, in 
the 1970s and now stands as a 
great scar through the Huaorani 
territory- The land either side 
has been given to settlers, agri- 
cultural colonisers and loggers 
who clear the forest and destroy 
the soil with unsustainable pro- 
duction of coffee and cattle. 

Pipelines full of oil. gas and 
polluted water flank the road. 
The colonisers’ smallholdings are 
punctuated by oil pumping sta- 
tions and opeD settlement lag- 
oons full of black, crude waste oil 
and water. 

I saw a vast pit of waste oil 
open to the environment seeping 
into the forest and the water- 
ways. 1 saw water bowsers used 
to keep the dust down, not filled 
with water, but spraying crude 
oil on to the road, in open defi- 
ance of all that is environmen- 
tally sound. I could see what the 
Huaorani are up against and why 


their tourism project is so impor- 
tant to them 

At Coca, our oil town destina- 
tion. at the head of the Via Auca, 
we checked into the Mission 
hotel. It was an oil-workers' 
hang-out. frill of American com- 
pany employees, the petrolleras. 
Somehow, I missed the pot of 
honey covered in small black 
bees, the soggy bread and the for- 
est sounds. Today’s menu offered 
a choice of three breakfasts: con- 
tinental. omericano or petrollero. 
■ Guy Marks flew to South 
America with KLM from Norwich 
via Amsterdam . Flights were 
arranged by Journey Latin Amer- 
ica. Tel 0181-747 3108 Par the Hil- 
ton Colon in Quito tel +593 2 
560666. Tropic, the ecological 
adventures company, was the 
recipient of the T0DO197 Award 
for Socially Responsible Tourism 
(Germany) for its Amazon Head- 
water p rogramme with the Buaor- 
ani Tropic can be contacted in 
Quito on tel +593 2 560756. Moi 
Enomenga features in Joe Kane’s 
book Savages (Pan Books, £6.99). 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
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ITALY 


COSTA 

SMERALDA 

SARDINIA 


A few top class villas on 
the wonderful Costa 
Smeralda still available 
in July and August 
Our brochure also has 
all the best hotels- 


Cc-sta Smeralda Holidays Ltd 
0171 493 3303 


FLIGHTS 


Sociable Flotilla 
Sailing in Greece 
& Turkey 


TRAVEL Insurance 

IVc will not toe ft’ n C?n p> ricc^S 


USA - ITdaMft. l^motrttifcAustrall; 
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Escorted tours 
of Italy in 
small groups. 


AQngtms,aBdtia,et 
Nmubtr 6 December BoSdqrTtm 
Costae Toon 

SofUs&aSedfama&adtrard 


CARAVELLA 
I ITALIA 



www.seeitaly.com 


lUly.co: 

Fro* us: 888.665.21 12 


AllO-Ae* +215.665.1223 
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ALASKA 8k THE ROCKIES 

with PRINCESS CRUISES 

May - September 1999 

12 night cruise tour holidays from £1341* per person 

Book at Thomas Cook and enjoy 


huge savings of up to 32% off 
brochure prices on Regal Princess* 
cruises to the scenic wonderland of 
Alaska combined with unique tours 
of the magnificent Canadian 
Rockies. Unspoilt and untamed, 
these lands of glaciers and grizzlies, 
whales and waterfalls, promise a 
holiday experience unlike any other. 


PRICE INCLUDES' 


4? 4 mgtit escorted Rockies tour featuring 
Bant!. Lske Louise & Jasper. 

A 7 ntflht cruise aboard PWi luxury 
supertiner Regal Print*** vtoWng the scenic 
NgMlglit*. inctucfing a day's glacier cniWng In 
□factor bay 

ft Return fflghta between Lwidon/Cdgafy/ 
Vancouver. 


4 


July and August, 
availability with 
regional flights 

NEW selection of 
29-38ft yachts 

NEW flotilla routes 


m NEW Skipper 

r rd tuition 


On-Boar 
NEW Brush Up 
Courses in Turkey 
Bore-Boat charter , 



0090 1 3321 8 


South America 


Adventures in Ecuador 
Andes and Galapagos Islands 
« Pfus Peru. ChSe & Antarctica 

- Tjgcr^Md* rtiTgriw »/»cab« <&>fag 




TRAVEL INSURANCE 

HIGHEST OUALirr LOWEST PRICCS 
''Award winning Annual Cover" 

It 

COLOSSUS 

mx™* Mi 



V*xi£Mc3£S Dap - £>99 } 

iM25 Call 0990 775 385 7 d^vs 

iWawMUafcn»rt»abrcaain«vnifc*»CUn*aiSWto« ii « i i !n 


CRUISING 


GERMANY 


’mm mmjnm 

(^D3Gfl[!^Q@Kl 

Quty TaHar-ttaste BeSdap ArdUrk 
ViDas, Casdea. Apsmaens. Hotels 
Car Hire: 

Ccanenlrie, Ferrara, PoisJes 

T«n» & Ewshnss 
I taHm Language A Cookery Coono 
AJ1 evens covered: 

Foedafl, Opera. Grand Prii 
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B uffeted by the strong 
westerly wind, 
Andrea pointed to the 
range of hills on the 
other side of the 
straits. “The island of Tierra del 
Fuego," she shouted. 

Below us, the red roofc of 
Punta Arenas shone in the clear 
light, and beyond, waves crashed 
on to the shore. Braced against 
the wind, I round it easy to 
understand why rope gangways 
are sometimes set up in the wide 
streets of Punta Arenas. 

At the extreme tip of Chile, the 
town bears the brunt of the west- 
erlies whicb blow unimpeded 
around these far southern lati- 
tudes. and passers-by need every 
handhold they can find. As we 
drove to the centre. Andrea, a 
former student of Punta Arenas 
university, told me this was a 
mere breeze and that winter 
storms were the ones to watch 
out for. 

I had come into Punta Arenas 
late the night before, and had 
only a short time before my flight 
out, but with Andrea's help, was 
determined to see as much as 
possible of this southernmost city 
in Chile. 

Ducking out of the wind into 
the calm of the Museum of the 


Starting at the end of the world 

1 _ _ — ... • i .1 TT« VtnH found rrnirr 


Nick Haslam opens three pages on South America with a trip to Chile’s windy southern tip. He 
ends up in the north of the Atacama desert, one of the driest places on earth 


Salesians, an order of Catholic 
missionaries who had first come 
to Punta Arenas in the 1870s, we 
walked past glass cases contain- 
ing an eclectic collection of arte- 
facts and stuffed birds in rooms 
which smelled strongly of moth- 
balls. 

On prominent display were the 
flims y shelters of the Ona and 
Yahgan Indians, an indomitable, 
hardy people who had populated 
the shores and mountains of 
southern Patagonia for 6,000 
years. They lit huge pyres to 
frighten away the strange 
unworldly craft with white sails 
which clawed its way through 
the straits in 1520. causing the 
crew of Magellan’s ship to call 
the forbidding shore Tierra del 
Fuego. or the land of fire. 

A little over 300 years later. 
European settlers came In ear- 
nest, and the Indians were finally 
forced off their lands, hunted 
down like animals or succumbing 
to disease. There was one partic- 
ularly shocking photograph of a 
white hunter, clad in impeccable 
double-breasted, suit, standing 
rifle in hand over the body of a 


nait pH slain Ona. I asked a vener- 
able priest presiding over the 
exhibits if the picture was genu- 
ine and he looked surprised. “Of 
course, senor," he said. 

The time for my flight was 
drawing close, and we paid a 
quick visit to the cemetery of 
Punta Arenas, where clipped 
conifers evoked memories far me 
of Mediterranean hillsides- Hoe, 
dovetailed in polyglot confusion, 
lay the graves of Italians, Serbs. 
Croats, Spaniards. Greeks and a 
sprinkling of Fn gifeh and Scandi- 
navians. The pompous tombs of 
those who had achieved vast 
wealth were interspersed with 
the overgrown wooden crosses of 
shipwreck victims. 

To my surprise, in a niche of 
its own, stood a large bronze 
statue of an Ona. entitled “Tomb 
to the Unknown Indian”. Clad in 
breech clout, the lifesized figure 
was bedecked with ribbons and 
an unusual mixture of offerings, 
ranging from a baby’s bib to gut- 
tering candles. “People treat him 
like a saint.” said Andrea. “Thor 
leave those presents when their 
prayers are answered." 


She gently reminded me that 
Hmp was pressing, and we made 
it to the airport with minutes to 
spare. Twenty-four hours later, I 
lay in water hotter than blood, 
drifting on my back at 4,300 
metres (14,109ft) altitude, brain 
addled by not only the thin air, 
but also the sheer contrast 
The flig ht bail taken me, in five 


‘Hie stars of 
the Southern 
Cross almost 
seemed close 
enough 
to touch' 


hours, over the lush, verdant 
pampas of Patagonia to the north 
of the Atacama desert, one of the 
driest places in the world. We 
had driven from the airport at 
Calarna, a mining town, across 
drab khaki terrain which merged 
from crimson to orange as the 
sun went down. 


Our destination was the 
ancient town of San Pedro de 
Atacama, a small community of 
adobe houses around an oasis 
which had been occupied long 
before by the Incas. At the hotel. 
my h ead had har dly touched the 
pillow before I was shaken awake 
at the ungodly and, in the desert, 
freezing hour of 4.30am. 

Blearily layering myself in all 
the clothes I could find, we set off 
nndgr a night sky where the 
stars of the Southern Cross and 
the Clouds of ' Magellan hovered 
so close it seemed one could 
reach out and touch them. We 
were bound far the El Tatio gey- 
sers, about three hours away 
from San Pedro on a long unsur- 
faced road which climbed high 
into the mountains. As dawn 
broke, the first glow of the sun 
cast light upon a strange lunar 
landscape of high bare rock. 

A thick hoar frost covered the 
ground and, suddenly, I saw 
steam spouting from a wide pla- 
teau before us. The air bad a 
strong sulphurous tang, with riv- 
ulets of water at 80°C (175°F) cut- 
ting through the frost. Geysers 


rumbled add choked, creating 
fantastic rainbows as gouts of 
strain and water jetted high Into 
the air. We could see now the 
range of extinct volcanoes 
stretching far away, and the 
guide pointed out a nearby peak 
wh ich he said lay on Chile's bor- 
der with Bolivia. 

Chilled to the hone, I did not 
hesitate when we spotted other 
tourists soaking in a thermal 
pool, and plunged in, yelping 
with shock at the warm tempera- 
ture. The gravel underfoot was 
hot to the touch .and every now 
and then a probing tendril of- 
very hot water necessitated a 
quick retreat to a cooler part of 
the pooL 

We drifted Boating face up to 
the sky fen: half an hour before, 
parboiled, climbing back into the 
van for the long haul down to 
San Pedro. That evening, my last 
in the town, I went to talk to 
Anna Maria Varon, an archaeolo- 
gist who had lived in San Pedro 
for 20 years. . 

A striking woman in her 40s, 
Varon had been excavating in 
many parts of the Atacama and 


hnrf found mummies, which were 
more than 3,000 years old and 
perfectly preserved by the dry ctt-. - 
mate “This area was always on a 
trading route between the moun- 
tains and the Pacific coast,” she 
said as we sat watching foe spec- 
tacular sunset over the desert 
outside her adobe house. - 

“People have been travelling 
through here for 5,000 years.” She 
laughed when I told her I' had 
only visited southern Patagonia 
and the Atacama in Chile. 

“You have been to the two 
extremes,”, she said. “But In 
my opinion, you have seen the 
best" 

At that moment, an old woman 
walked past, herding a small 
flock of sheep and waved a salu- 
tation. “You see,” said Varon, “it 
may not be like this forever, but 
it still feels tbnelesfi - like some- 
where which has fallen off the 
map.'' , 

■ Nick Haslam travelled as a 
guest of Cox-& Kings, which oper- 
ffbat tador-made individual tours 
and group tours to Chile, with 
prices from £1,995 for IS dags, 
including flights. Teh. 0171-873 
5000. He flew with American Air- 
lines to' Santiago de Chile. Return 
flights with a stopover in Miami 
from 0,318. Teh 0345-789789. 


E smerelda, a middle-aged 
teacher from Baenos 
Aires, was clearly 
moved. “Qttc Undo . " she 
said. “What a warm ambience.” 
A lifelong fan of Pablo Neruda, 
her visit to the Nobel Prize-win- 
ning poet’s bouse. La Chascona, 
in foe Chilean capital. Santiago, 
had completed a literary pilgrim- 
age which bad brought her more 
than 1,600km (1,000 miles) from 
foe other side of the Andes. 

Neruda, a life-long co mm unist, 
died in 1973, shortly after the 
coup which brought Pinochet to 
power. During foe 17 years of 
dictatorship, the poet’s three 
homes in Chile were vandalised 
and neglected. But loyal readers 
hare lovingly and pai ns t aking ly 
restored the bouses to their orig- 
inal condition. 

The salon of La Chascona, a 
room like a ship's cabin, con- 
tained a small, mahogany bar 
which had originally come from 
a coasting schooner. Neruda, 
who had a passion for all things 
maritime, had been a convivial 
host. 

I followed Esmerelda and her 
two friends up a spiral staircase 
to the poet's study and then to 
his extensive library, which had 
one of the biggest collections of 


A literary pilgrimage to Santiago 


A bus ride over the Andes during heavy snow takes Nick Haslam from Chile into Argentina 


police thrillers I had seen. Bat 
his sitting room, with a veran- 
dah like a ship's bridge overlook- 
ing foe city. Uttered with the 
eclectic collection of a lifetime's 
travels, from African baskets to 
a large painted, wooden horse 
from Rajasthan, drew most 
admiration. "Mug sympatico,” 
sighed Esmerelda to the guide as 
we left “I could feel Neruda’s 
presence in foe house.” 

Outside, a light rain was fall- 
ing. It was a holiday and Sant- 
iago was deserted. The city, 
which lies on a narrow plain 
between the Pacific and the 
Andes, is notorious for its heavy 
smog, but today foe air was 
clean, smelling of damp earth 
and leaves. 

1 went for lunch in the Mer- 
cado Central, a magnificent 
cast-iron structure, dating back 
to foe last century, which occu- 
pies an entire block in the old 
part of the city. Small restau- 
rants with tables set out under 
the high cantilevered roof wore 


doing a brisk trade and I ordered 
a paella from a waiter. Street 
musicians paraded along the 
aisles plucking chords from bat- 
tered guitars and one young 
man, waiting for a pause in the 
hubbub, introduced himself to 
the throng as a student of opera. 
He sang an aria from La Tra- 
viata in a fine dear tenor. The 
large round of applause set the 
pigeons flying high above ns, 
and a young woman sitting 
behind me threw a rose which 
the singer caught with great 
aplomb. 

Walking back to my hotel to 
the centre of the city, 1 blun- 
dered past the midday parade of 
soldiers outside La Moneda, foe 
presiden t ial palace. In the 1973 
coup, jets had skimmed 

over its roof, firing rockets 
through the high arched front 
doors. 

Following the bombardment, 
soldiers stormed to and found 
President Salvadore Allende 
dead, apparently having died by 


his own hand. Standing now to 
the fine drizzle, I watched sol- 
diers march slowly through the 
door of the palace. The drill was 
impeccable, and as bayonets 
were fixed, a metallic rattle ran 
around foe square, bringing ech- 


Then, almost 
in unison, 
we both 
said: ‘El 
Nino.' He 
laughed 


oes of Chile’s recent turbulent 
history. 

In spite of the muggy after- 
noon, 1 shivered. Many had died 
or disappeared during the 17 
years of military dictatorship 
and thousands were forced to 
flee into exile. 

Next day, I left at 7am to catch 


the bus to Mendoza, to Argen- 
tina, over 250 miles away an the 
other side of the Andes. But at 
the terminus, disconsolate pas- 
sengers were sitting on their 
hags, having just heard an 
annonneement that a heavy fall 
of snow high to foe mountains 
had blocked foe pass. 

In foe small cafeteria, I fell 
Into conversation with Julio, an 
ebullient little man to his 50s. 
who was a wind player in Men- , 
doza’s classical orchestra. “Such 
snow at this time of year is 
unusual,” he moaned. Then, 
almost In unison, we both said: 
“El Niio.” He laughed. The 
Pacific curre n t is being blamed 
throughout South America for 
every misfortune, from football 
defeats to bad luck at cards. 

Two hours later, an official 
waved qs all on to foe bus, 
which pulled out through the 
suburbs beading east, passing 
through the vineyards .of the 
coastal plain towards the high 
peaks of foe corddlera. We drove 


along tree-lined roads, passing 
adobe houses with geraniums on 
foe window sills, and within two 
hours, foe sky cleared and we 
caught our first glimpse of foe 
mow-capped peaks. 

Hie road climbed to foe snow- 
Ene where huge, drifts were 
being ploughed. Finally, we pol- 
led in at the Chilean border post 
on pass. In fto rfwii air, .pan- 
demonium reigned as a party of 
Argentine children freed from 
the confines of their bus M fly 
with snowballs. 

Julio caught my sleeve and 
pointed to the sky. where five or 
six black shapes circled in the 
chill air. “Condors,” he shouted, 
and then grabbing a handfnl-of 
snow, let fly with unerring accu- 
racy at a small boy nearby. • ■ 

At foe Argentine, border two 
miles farther on, we were 
delayed as customs officials 
minutely .searched foe baggage 
of three traders from Peru. “You 
never know whist people are car- 
rying across this border,” said 


T in* Iron Lady - set to 
come out of retirement. 

"1 really love her." said 
Carlos Saaverdra. run- 
ning his bands over the smooth 
curves of the brass compass 
housing, “i love my bridge. 1 lore 
my ship. I'm happy here." 

He ran around the decks bid- 
ding me follow as he pointed out 
even, - fixture and fitting, every 
port hole and every plank of 
freshly stripped wood. 

“Excuse the dust" he said. “I 
only finished sanding this port a 
couple of days ago. It was all 
covered in white paint. Don't you 
think it looks better like this?” 

He was like an excited child 
with a new toy. but the ship was 
far from new. 

I was on board the Yavari. an 
iron-hulled steamer built In 
England more than 135 years ago, 
The Yavari and its twin vessel, 
foe Yapura, were built to order 
by James Watt £ Co and the 
Thames Iron Works in 1862. They 
were dismantled and packed into 
crates, each kit-form vessel com- 
prising L38S pieces. 

The crates were shipped to 
South America and then moved 
by rail and mule way up into the 
Andes. The 295km (114 mllesi 
kminey from the coast took six 
Wars to complete, bringing them 
to their final destination at Lake 


Iron lady 
prepares her 
comeback 


Guy Marks marvels at what a 
serious makeover can do 



Titicaca, V£500ft (3.810m) above 
sea level. These were the two 
steamers that earned Lake Titi- 
caca the accolade "highest navi- 
gable lake In the worid”. 

After a lengthy reassembly, the 
Yavari was launched on Christ- 
mas day in 1870 and the Yapura 
in 1873. This feat of engineering 
and ingenuity was an achieve- 
ment indeed, but what is more 
surprising is that both ships are 
stil) afloat 

Originally, foe Yavari's steam 
turbines were designed to run on 
solid ftiel, but foe only available 
organic fuel around Lake Titi- 
caca was Hama dung - so bulky 
that it meant the hull had to be 


extended from IQGft (30m) to 150ft 
to accommodate it 

The vessel worked as a passen- 
ger and cargo ship, providing an 
important trade link between foe 
Peruvian coast and foe aitiplano, 
the High plain of the Andes, and 
to the rainforests of the Amazo- 
nian basin beyond. 

In 1913, the steam engine was 
replaced by a semi-diesel engine 
and the Yavari continued its 
work for. another 60 or so years, 
in the 1950s. it was remodelled to 
hold more cargo and had most of 
the interior accommodation 
removed. It was finally taken out 
of service in 1975 ami lay idle far 
a dozen yearn, until it became the 


The ofcl kon-fnfied step, Ymrurfc ready -far a new tense of Hie 


passion of an English woman, 
Meriel Larken. 

T .arfcpn ramps from a shipbuild- 
ing and naval family and Hag 
spent much of her life involved in 
tourism. She has a passion for 
South America and has been 
c h air m a n of both the Anglo- Peru- 
vian Society and foe Anglo-Latin 
American Foundation. . 

She bought the abandoned 
Yavari for its scrap value of 


£&000 and has set up a project to 
restore it to working order as -a 
passenger ship. 

- T-arlrg n hag rir tmtmw l np sup. 

port .from an impressive list of 
benefactors, mdnfling the Duke 
of Edinburgh’s Trust . Prince 
Philip has takaa a personal inter- 
est since he visited Lake Titicaca 
in 1962. 

When I came across the Yavari, 
the ship was moored alongside 


its sister- ship in the docks . at 
Piino. A few years ago. the 
Yapura was converted into a hos- 
pital ship; now it is Yavari's tom 
far an overhanL 
The restoration is well under 
way and has been blessed with 
good fortune — soda as unexpect- 
edly recovering foe ship's wheel 
from a museum in Arequipa. The 
engine, with its four 7ft high cyl- 
inders, is being coaxed into new 
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SOUTH AMtttlCA 


Julio darkly, as we climbed bade 
on board. 

The bus descended into the 
maw of Los Libertadores road 
tunnel, before emerging five 
minutes later into a different 
worid of boulder-strewn glacial 
valleys. Here, in the rain shadow 
of the Andes, foe terrain was 
arid and dry, foe reflected sunset 
from the huge banks of cloud 
gathered on foe mountains 
behind us casting a strange 
orange light 

At nine in foe evening, we saw 
foe-lights of Mendoza. “Thank 
God,” .said' Julio. “I am so hun- 
gry that I am beginning to see 
flying beefsteaks.” As the bus 
polled through the centre’s dark 
streets, he pointed out the con- 
certhaSL 

“We are playing Debussy in 
three days,” he said. “Yon will 
be my guest.” The prospect was 
tempting, but my Sight for the. 
OK would leave early the follow- 
tog' morning. ^Ve shook hands at 
the terminus and Julio disap- 
peared into foe night, in quest, 
he said, of a good Argentine 
steak: 

• Cox & Kings' ‘Crossing the 
Southern Lands’ trip, including 
the Santiago-to- Mendoza/ sector, 
costs from. £2.395 for 16 ddySf 
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life by an American engineer. 

Carlos. Saaverdra, a ■'former 
naval lieutenant commander, 
-was once the captain of the 
Yapura. “I was to Africa, when I 
heard that Meriel had bought the 
old Yavari,” he said. “I knew I 
wanted to be Involved, so I con- 
tacted her and came back to 
Peru.” 

.For foe past four years, fcs cap- 
tain of foe harbour-ridden ^vessel 
he has spent almost every wak- 
ing and sleeping moment dream- 
ing of the day It sails once more. 
Yavari will be a tourist vessel 
offering a first class servjfce. and 
the highest cruise in the^fotid. 

Travel specialist Joumgy Latin 
America has already e&ressed 
an interest and is listedFhmang 
the benefactors. A . gudden 
relaunch is planned for Dgember 
31 1999. This Is one old iron lady 
that will hot be. staying iff retire- 
ment. ■ t- 

■ Guy Marks flew to" South 
America with ELM. i ohich flies 
from London arid regiartgl air- 
ports to Lima via Amsterdam, 
from £651 return. Flight were 
arranged through Journey Latin 
America. Teh 0181-747 3108 for 
flights, 0181-747 8315 for tespake 

■ tours.- 

■ The UK base of. the Javart 
Project can be contactid on 
0181-874 0583. 
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Simon Target! 
says the gap 
year can 
provide a 
student with 
money and 
invaluable 
experience 

L eonardo DiCaprio, 
the young Ameri- 
can screen idol, is 
set to star in a 
Shu about a group 
of backpackers who become 
stranded in south-east Asia 
while searching for a fabled 
paradise. 

But he would never have 
bean cast if Alex Garland 
had not taken a gap year 
before studying art history 
at Manchester University. 

parland drew inspiration 
for The Beach - the prize- 
's’ nning novel on which the 
Hollywood blockbuster Is 
bised - from his travels to 
fa r-flung places after finish- 
ir 1 his A-levels. 

f Garland’s experience is 
ajgood advertisement fear the 
g ip year - and a pointer to 
pe benefits of doing some- 
tiing off-beat and different - 
sere are many more main- 
stream reasons for those 
prho have no desire to pen a 
publishing sensation. 

One is the rising costs of 
ilgher education. 

Figures published this 
veek by the Push Guide to 
I Which University reveal that 
/student debts last year aver- 
‘ aged £1,732 - or £5,196 over a 
three-year course. The bur- 
den of £1, 0004-year tuition 
fees - which universities ate 
charging for the first time 
this year — and the scrap- 
ping of government grants 
for board and lodging from 
next year, which will be 
replaced by repayable loans, 
could leave students with 
debts of more than £15/100 
after a standard three-year 
degree. 

Students studying longer 
courses - modem linguists, 
medics, dentists and archi- 
tects - could leave univer- 
sity with seriously 
unhealthy bank balances A- 
year - or some of it — spent, 
in gainful employment 
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Patti to experience: trotting in Naoribia is one. of the more exotic gap-fifing opportunities 


BuDcBnQ confidance during the gap: a now school takes shap« in 1 


The gap that fills a growing need 


would enable undergrad- 
uates to save enough to ease 
their passage through uni- 
versity. 

. This is already happ ening 
Barclays Bank last month 
reported that more students 
are squirrelling away pocket 
money and pay packets 
before university, with half 
of all first-year students say- 
ing an average of £1474. 

Yet students who simply 
take a gap year for financial 
reasons are missing the 
point 

Though it offers the 
chance to save up far a rainy 
day it is pre-eminently about 
growing up - learning 
enough of life beyond the 
school gates to take full 
advantage of the' world of 
university which is. as the 
word implies, a universe of. 
ages, cultures and classes. 

University . admission 
tutors have traditionally rec- 
ommended the gap year, «nd 
until the special entrance 


examination system' was 
scrapped, it. was almost de 
rigour for students to see 
something of the world 
before going up to Oxford 
and Cambridge 

This is (hanging: 

Queen's College, one of the 
oldest in Oxford, bas issued 
a warning that deferred 
entry for one year “win In 
no way count against your 
chances of acceptance - 
except In medicine: here the 
competition for places is so 
intense at all colleges that 
you need to be particularly 
impressive for the tutor to 
allocate in advance one of 
the three or four places 
available each year". 

This stance, if symptom- 
atic of a new mood on uni- 
versity campuses, may 
explain the 15 per cent drop 
in the number of deferred 
entry applications which the 
Universities and Colleges 
Admissions Service reported 
last week. 


Yet, while Britain’s ivy 
league universities, increas- 
ingly inundated by well-, 
qualified school-leavers, may 
be reassessing their attitude 
to the gap year, employers 
remain steadfast in their 
view that it gives students 
an invaluable opportunity to 
hone essential job-oriented 
skills. 

Blue chip companies are 
crying out for graduates who 
have not only academic abil- 
ity but also business nous; 
over half the top companies 
surveyed this year by the 
Association of Graduate 
Recruiters reprated a short- 
fall in suitable recruits from 
university. 

It is for this reason that a 
group of global companies 
has come together to explain 
that the experience gained 
during the gap year can be 
“a distinct advantage when 
seeking future employment 
with any company that is 
globally aware” - including 


Cable & Wireless. Glaxo 
Wellcome and KPMG. 

The country's elite govern- 
ment institutions also regard 
gap year students in a 
favourable light. Officials 


‘We want 
people who 
can decide on 
a course of 
action and 
lead others 
in carrying 
it out’ 


recruiting graduates for the 
civil service fast stream have 
let ft be known: “We want 
people who can weigh up the 
pros and cons of a situation, 
decide on a course of action 
and lead others in carrying 


It out, rather than those who 
prefer to sit and theorise - 
exactly the sort of experi- 
ence a gap placement can 
provide.” 

The gap year has much to 
recommend it. bnt only if 
used constructively. 

A papular option is the 
traditional work placement 
or internship - the Ameri- 
canism becoming more 
widely used. 

Arthur Andersen, the 
accountants, runs a 35-week 
programme, taking 60 gap 
year students between Sep- 
tember and May. 

IBM. the US computer 
giant, recruits around 50 gap 
year students for its pre- 
university employment pro- 
gramme; and Marks and 
Spencer organises a six- 
month business placement 
scheme for some 40 gap year 
students. 

These are highly competi- 
tive - IBM takes on students 
with at least two As and a B 


at A-level - but can lead to 
well-paid jobs after gradu- 
ation. 

An alternative is charit- 
able work. If this is unlikely 
to appeal to students anx- 
ious to raise funds for their 
time at university, it can, 
nevertheless, be a rewarding 
experience. 

In the UK. the Community 
Service Volunteers, a Lon- 
don-based agency, finds 
opportunities for working 
with charities. So does 
Youth for Britain, which has 
a computer-based guidance 
system listing more than 
250.000 placements in the UK 
and overseas. 

There is also a host of 
“adventure” organisations 
which run professional expe- 
ditions combining exotic 
travel with charitable work. 

One is GAP, an educa- 
tional charity which 
arranges placements across 
the world: teaching En g lish 
in Argentina, fanning in the 


Falkland Islands, playing 
with street children in Para- 
guay or carrying out conser- 
vation work in Zambia. 

Another is Raleigh Inter- 
national which offers expedi- 
tions in Chilean Patagonia, 
Namibia and Belize, where 
volunteers are monitoring 
the evolution of the jungle 
with scientists from Lon- 
don's Natural History 
Museum. 

These expeditions are not 
free. The cost of the GAP 
activities ranges from 
around £885 to over £1.500 
for a six-month placement, 
while Raleigh expects stu- 
dents to raise £3.000 for the 
standard 10 -week voyage of 
discovery. 

But this fund-raising chal- 
lenge is an essential feature, 
testing skills which have 
long been required to thrive 
in the workplace and which, 
increasingly, will be 
required to stay the course 
at university. 
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EDWARD GREENE’S 
TUTORIAL ESTABLISHMENT 
OXFORD 

Oxford's oldest tutorial establishment, 
individual nation In aO subjects at any level. 

A Level A CCSE examinations of all boards. 

Rasta and one or two year courses. 

Further trfui motion and a copy of the 
prospectus may be obtained from the Reg i str ar . 
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BEAT THE ScRaMB l E! 


MAKE THE RIGHT DECISIONS ABOUT YOUR 
FUTURE WITH FRIENDLY. ONE-TO-ONE 
GUIDANCE FROM OUR EXPERT ADVISERS. 

0171 734 0161 
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EDUCATIONAL CORSULTMTS 

126/130 Regent St. London W1R GEE 
Fax: 0171 437 1764 
Emafe admM9eabbitBa.co.iJk 
Wobstto: www.eabbitaaxo.uk 


HIGH QUALITY COURSES, PLACES STILL OPEN 
Now avanaUe: Successful Angto-Czccb taittatre oflm pbea « 
Cbadet Urivenky. Pogue (ea I34&X Hmdec or PUacfcy in Okmwuc. 
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Or guaranteed testnei places after BAC acoedned Foradabon Years! 
Abbey College, a British acactoic centra wfcb an csceDeal n^utnwn 
in this field. 

REGISTER NOW FOR 19W ENTRY 
Enquire * oece fix dcaik 

THE ABBEY COLLBGE — 

253 Wrfh Road, MaKca Vfcfl*. Wore*. WR144JF, 

Ttfc 0M4 toW 892300 
Fbc 0044 16S4 892757 


Train. for a new Career 
as a Microsoft MCSE 

/ 22 days MCSE training in Essex 
/ Air conditioned training rooms 
S Quality course material 
✓ Guaranteed employment upon completion 

£1349 inc VAT for all the above 

Teh 0800 148713 www-amraf.ctM* 
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ro France. Germany, Italy, Portogsl, 
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from 1 week. 
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The Astra SRc set to take on hot hatchbacks such as the Golf GT1 


Motoring 

Astra is a star performer 

The SRi looks the part, inside and out, says Stuart Marshall 


T he new Vauxhall 
Astra (badged as an 
Opel everywhere 
except Britain) has 
been making 1 a considerable 
mark in the famil y and fleet 
markets since its introduc- 
tion earlier this year. Now 
the SRi, flagship of the Astra 
range, is set to take on hot 
hatchbacks such as the Golf 
GTi and Peugeot 306 SRL 
It is the only Astra to have 
a 2.0-litre. 136- horsepower 
engine, with balancer shafts 
far smoothness at high revo- 
lutions. The gearbox is a 
dose-ratio 5-speed unit and 


electronic traction control 
prevents over-exuberant 
driving causing wheelspin. 

Even with a thoroughly 
insensitive foot on the accel- 
erator, this is unlikely to 
happen on dry roads because 
the 50 series, V-rated Miche- 
lin Pilot tyres on 16-lncb 
wheels have such a formid- 
able amount of grip. But 
traction control could be an 
asset to an uninhibited 
driver in the wet 

Stiffening the springs 
makes the SRi ride more 
firmly than the standard 
cars but it did not feel harsh 


when I drove it in Scotland 
last week. The only down- 
side to the sporty running 
gear is tyre noise. On 
coarsely textured stretches 
of the M8 motorway their 
rumble and roar drowned 
out engine and wind noise, 
making listening to the radio 
difficult. 

The SRi looks th^ part, 
inside and out. If the sporty 
effect of the big wheels, rear 
spoiler and chromed twin- 
exhaust tailpipes is not 
enough, a go-foster body kit 
is on offer. Bottom-squeezing 
front seats bold driver and 
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Forthcoming Education 
Features 

August 29 - FT Top 500 Schools 
October 3 - FT Top 1000 Schools 
October 24 - Education Fees 


For further information, please 
contact: 

Ruby Sharma 
Tel: 0171 S73 4418 
Fax: 0171 873 3765 


Cool conditions 


U ntil the recent 
heatwave, ear 
air-conditioners 
may have seemed 
as redundant this summer 
as the barbecues gathering 
dust in garages. At the 
beginning of the month, 
though, quite suddenly 
there were only two kinds of 
car - those with air-condi- 
tioning and those without 
I do, of course, exaggerate 
slightly. Even when the tem- 
perature fo nowhere near. 
20°C or more, air-condition- 
ing is a valuahie aid to alert- 
ness and thus safety. Its 
ability to clear mist from 
windows in seconds is as 
useful as keeping heads 

COOL 

At one time air-condition- 
ing was standard only in 


luxury cars, and a very 
expensive optional extra in 
lesser ones. Now. like anti- 
Jock brakes and twin air- 
bags, it is routinely fitted to 
medium-priced cars. If it is 
not, buyers tend to look 
elsewhere. 

Air-conditioning systems 
are ranch more efficient 
than they used to be; they 
absorb far less engine 
power. I recall driving a 
special luxury version of a 
Ford Fiesta perhaps 15 years 
agio. It lost so much urge 
with the alr-conditfoner 
switched on that even on 
gentle hills speed fell away 
quickly until one either 
turned off the air-condition- 
ing or dropped down a gear. 
And as owners of Jensen 
VBs of the early iB70s dis- 


covered, switching on the 
air-conditioning while cruis- 
ing fast could make the com- 
pressor d riv e belt fly off. 

Even so, the latest air- 
conditioning systems (like 
those other aids to civilised 
motoring, automatic trans- 
mission and power-assisted 
steering) carry a modest fuel 
consumption penalty. 

Just as lowering a domes- 
tic central heating thermo- 
stat reduces fuel bills, so 
does raising the tempera- 
ture setting of a car air- 
conditioner by a degree or 
two. And if the ambient 
temperature drops, pressing 
the “econ” button cuts out 
the refrigeration compressor 
and saves ItaeL 

Stuart Marshall 


passenger securely in place 
on fast corners. There are 
leather-trimmed radio/CD 
controls on the steering 
wheel and the white instru- 
ments set in a black fascia 
look good and are easy to 
read. 

The problem with a car 
like the SRi is that exploit- 
ing its potential to the full 
would mean driving like a 
hooligan, though the most 
socially responsible owner 
could still enjoy its muscu- 
larity and good manners. 

An average fuel consump- 
tion of 32mpg (S-M/lOOkm) is 
likely. Hot hatchbacks are 
prime targets for thieves but 
the SRi's security system - 
plus its safety features - 
have gained it a most com- 
petitive insurance rating of 
U£. 

Prices will be announced 
shortly before it goes on sale 

in mid-September. 
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EDUCATION 


Another 
chance to 
make the 

grade 

Retaking A-levels is getting 
results, writes Simon Targett 

E nter the clearing As Myles Glover, secretary 
system or retake of the Conference for 
A-levels? That is Independent Further Educa- 
the $64,000 ques- tion, which represents the 
tion which con- top tutorial colleges. 
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E nter the clearing 
system or retake 
A-levels? That is 
the $64,000 ques- 
tion which con- 
fronts every teenager whose 
results do not meet the 
requirements for the condi- 
tional ofTer of a university 
place. 

Traditionally, the students 
making the choice have been 
low achievers, but this has 
been changing every year as 
the exam boards report a ris- 
ing number of retake stu- 
dents scoring top A grades. 

The old-style tutorial col- 
leges - specialists in the art 
of passing exams - have 
noticed a sharp increase in 
the percentage of students 
with good grades, who are 
nevertheless opting to resit 
their A-levels. 

Last year, Mander Port- 
man Woodward, based In 
London and the UK's largest 
tutorial college, reported 
that 55 per cent of its retake 
students gained grade B or C 
first time round. 

The reason is simple. To 
get on. and certainly to get 
noticed by the blue chip 
companies, students have 
learned that they should 
read the traditional subjects 
offered by top-ranking ivy 
league universities. 

Media studies might sound 
fun, but the fact is students 
with a degree in deconstruct- 
ing TV soap operas are 
nearly twice as likely to be 
unemployed after graduating 
than are classicists. 


As Myles Glover, secretary 
of the Conference for 
Independent Further Educa- 
tion, which represents the 
top tutorial colleges, 
says: "1 don't think many 
vocational courses are much 
use, whereas Greats at 
Oxford is a really wonderful 
qualification for entering the 
civil service, the foreign 
office or even merchant 
banking." 

It needs pointing out, 
however, that admissions 
tutors often look unfavoura- 
bly on those coming back 
for a second bite at the 
cherry. 

As a rule. Oxford and 
Cambridge, which turn away 
scores of students who 
achieve three A grades at 
the first attempt, are out of 
bounds for the retake stu- 
dent 

So. too, are degree courses 
in veterinary science and 
medicine, which are vastly 
oversubscribed by high-fly- 
ing students. Last year. 
14,483 students applied for 
just 5,871 places. By con- 
trast 15,731 stud rails applied 
for 15.625 places in the physi- 
cal sciences. 

But rules are there to be 
broken, and the heads of 
tutorial colleges have seen 
enough success stories to 
convince them that the 
retake option is not an 
expensive blind alley. 

Paul Redhead, principal of 
the Cambridge Centre for 
Sixth Form Studies, says 
Oxbridge dons do sometimes 



The race may be harder, says Simon largeu 


Testing tfrne for A-4od students as the exam resists came in 


accept retake students 
"because they are looking 
for potential'’. 

Elizabeth Rickards, princi- 
pal of Davies Laing & Dick, 
insists that all is not lost for 
budding doctors, dentists 
and vets. Last year, DLD, as 
the college is known, 
secured places for nearly 20 
medical students. 


O ne missed out on 
reading veteri- 
nary medicine at 
Cambridge after 
achieving three B grades, 
but retOOk his exams wi thin 
six months, achieved three A 
grades, and was accepted by 
Liverpool. 

The fact that admissions 
tutors have not absolutely 
closed the door to retake stu- 
dents - even those with 
ambitions to enter the most 
prestigious universities and 


the most popular courses - 
means the A-level retake 
market is more buoyant 
than ever. 

In the state sector, a bast 
of farther education colleges, 
catering for the mass of 
retake students, offer foil- 
year courses. 

In the private sector, the 
tutorial colleges, which 
mostly started life as hot- 
house crammers, offer a per- 
sonalised service, these col- 
leges boast a proud record of 
achievement. In January 
this year. DLD achieved its 
best set of retake results, 
with 77 per cent of students 
achieving A and B grades. 

The tuition does not, how- 
ever. came cheap. DLD 
charges £1,900 a subject for a 
short retake course, while 
Mander Portman Woodward 
charges £1,303 a subject for a 
November retake, or £1,984 a 


subject for a January retake. 

The cost of a fall-year 
course covering three A-level 
subjects exceeds £10,000 at 
most tutorial colleges, which 
tend to be centred in Lon- 
don, Oxford and Cambridge. 

A year might sound a long 
time, but it just might be the 
answer. For one thing, the 
pre-Christmas tenn. dubbed 
“the fallow period” by some 
colleges, can prove vitally 
restorative. For another, the 
extra time can allow .bright 
students to retake one or 
two subjects and start afresh 
with a third. . 

“This can get students out 
of the retake trap." says 
Nigel Stout, managing direc- 
tor of the Mander Fortman 
Woodward group of colleges, 
“and give thpm a chance to 
show what tbey can do when 
they are firing on all cylin- 
ders.” 


I t is the same every 
yean within minutes of. 
the publication of the 
A-leveJ results, the uni- . 
versity telephone lines, 
plugged into the handsets of • 
admissions tutors, are bum- 
ming with the sound of sixth 

formers anxious to be 

accepted as undergraduates. 

The system, known as 
clearing, is well-named. It is 

the nearest the. universities 
get to holding a Harrods- 
style summer sale, except 
that the goods on offer are 
not far coats or Faberg6 eggs 
but precious places on 
degree courses, ranging from 
accountancy and aerospace 
engineering to tourism and 
urban estate management 
If anything, the whiff of 
the high street sale is even 
stronger this year, since stu- 
dents will be expected to 
male* a cash transaction far 
the first time, paying up to 
£3,000 towards the cost of 
tuition for a standard three- 
year degree. 

It is stm too early to ten 
what impact this will have 
on the clearing system, 
which has been providing 
around one-sixth of the 
places in hfaftuw education. 

Last year, according to the 
Universities and Colleges 
Admissions Service, which 
runs clearing, some 336,338 
students were accepted by 
universities. Of these. 264,735 
met their offers by perform- 
ing more or less as expected 
in the A-level evam* whDe 
54,401 found a place through 
clearing. 

Some observers suggest 
the Introduction of £1,000*- 
y ear tuition foes will make 
the system more competitive 
than ever. They predict stu- 
dents will choose to enter 
university immediately 
rather than delay one year 
and fall further into debt 
The fact that applicants 
for deferred entry have 
dropped by 16 pm 1 cent this 
year l ends credence to this 
point of view. 


Another reason the cle&r- 
: ing system might be over- 
loaded is the fact that st* 
dents enrolling this year will 
be able to enjoy the last 
means-tested maintenance 
grants - worth £L225 ur Lon- 
don - before the government 
replaces them with repay- 
able loans next year. 

On the other hand, some 
suggest the clearing system 
wQl be less crowded because 
students mU not be so keen 
to sign up far any course at 
any university now thaL 
they have to commit £1,000- 
a-year in tuition fees, 
together with the cost of 
board and lodging. . 

It is also pointed out that 

Figures 
suggest that 
too many 
students have 
made the 
wrong choice 

last year, when the number 
of applicants accepted 
through niaaHn g jumped by 
nearly 14 per cent . from 
47,795, was exceptional 
because students were keen 
to "beat the foes", as Baron- 
ess Blackstone. the OK edu- 
cation minister, puts it. 

However, the trend will 
not became clear untfl -mid- 
September, by which time 
the best places will have 
been snapped up by students 
who are not only quick off 
the mark, but also well qual- 
ified. 

It is a common mistake to 
think that candidates in 
clearing are the losers who 
would have entertained little 
hope of entering higher edu- 
cation 10 years ago. 

Yet, each year, many tal- 
ented students who miss 
their first choice by a whis- 
ker, do - not keep a safe 
"insurance" offer and cannot . 


afford to take a gap year. 

. Last ■ year, admissions 
tutors- expressed surprise - 
miked with delight - that 
shrdents with a clutch of 
high-scoring A-levels were 
knocking on (and, in some 
cases, down) their doors in 

search of a coveted place at 

university. In some cases, , 
students who achieved 
higher grades than expected 
were seeking to trade up. . 

Officially, this is frdwhad' 
upon. Last week, Tony Hig- 
gins, the chief executive of 
the admissions service, 
warned “It was a dangerous, 
game", with students taking 
the risk of missing out on' 
higher education altogether. 

Unofficially, however, uni- 
versities know they cannot 
. force anyone to attend -their 
‘ institution, especially now 
that students have to pay 
handsomely for the privi- 
lege: 

As always, there are likely 
to be tempting offers from 
universities keen to fill their! 
courses, especially in science 
and engineering. . 

But careers advisms warn 
against hasty decisions. . 
Richard Leathes, director of t 
Gabbitas, the educational 
consultants, says: “Making 
the wrong choice can be 
costly In terms of morale, 
and increasingly, with. . 
the burdens of student debt, 
finance.", / . . 

New figures, published . 
this week by the Push Guide 
to Which University, suggest - 
too many students have 
made the wrong choice in 
the' past, with nearly one- 
fifth of undergraduates drop- 
ping out last year. 

As With the summer sales. 
It pays to sho* around. Grab- 
bing the first university 
place may help to dilute the 
disappointment' of poor 
A-level grades, but any bar- 
gain hunter knows there is 
nothing worse than getting 
home to . find that the 
impulse purchase does not 
quite. fit the hill. 
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A-LEVELS and QCSE in 
OXFORD 

♦ One tenn & one/two year courses • 

♦ Close personal supervision 

♦ Excellent academic facilities 

♦ Halls of Residence for 90 students 

♦ Mature & friendly atmosphere 

♦ Established College: 25 years 

CHERWELL COLLEGE 

01865 - 242670 or 246119 
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COLLINGHAM 

l LONDON - OXFORD , 

Academic Excellence^ 
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LONDON OXFORD 

23 Collin gh am Gdns 31 St Giles 

London SW5 0HL Oxford 0X1 3LF 
0171 244 7414 01865 728280 

www.coltinghaxn.co.uk 



Retakes for Medicine 

& other Competitive Degrees 


A LEVEL SCIENCE AND MATHS SPECIALISTS 


■ Small group tuition conducted by expert 
teaching staff. 

■ 83% A and B grades (51% A gnde) at A level 
in year to June 1997 (199 subject entries). 

■ 94®. A and B grades (69% A grade) at A level 
in January 1998 (35 subject entries). 

■ 149 placed for Medicine, Veterinary Science, 
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Wine 


some exotic 


T he moustachioed 
owner of the restau- 
rant,' one of relatively 
few specialising in 
local MaUorcan food, 
was obviously keen on wine. He 
cradled our bottle of Pesquera 
1994 as if It were newborn. 

He polled the oork in a single, 
elegant, matadoiial arc « nri 
poured a careful measure of the 
dark crimson Ribera del Doero 
into a large ballon. He even 
it reverently up to the light - an 
act rarely seen at professional 
wine tastings whatever cartoon- 
ists would have us believe - 
before swirling It, idhaUng it, 
eyes closed, in several passes 
from different angles while mak- 
ing guttural swooning noises. 

Here, dearly, was someone 
who could tell us which were the 
best wines made on the tai»nd. 

He brought a bottle of locally 
grown Cabernet Sauvignon to 
show os, the sort of Mallorcan 
wine we had seen commanding 
the highest prices on other res- 
taurant wine lists, but shook his 
head over rt “This is okay, but 
we had our own grape, you know, 
a very good one. Man to Negro. 
And now everyone is pulling it 
out" He sighed as he settled the 
fashionable interloper baric into 
his wine rack. 

Tbe Balearic islands and parts 
Of the Spanish mainl and may 
have fallen prey to international 
vine variety fever, but Portugal is 
still one of the world’s greatest 
resources of local grape varieties 
and makes a range of table wines 
relatively untouched by the likes 
of Chardonnay and Cabernet Not 
all of these are wonderful. 

Same are rut Portuguese at all 
but Spanish vines under an 
Bnt many are deeply character- 
ful, as one would expect of a 
nation which calls its grapes 
..things Hkg “dbg strangler”. 

It is an esckpable fact, even if 
one that sends shivers down the 
spine of some port shippers, that 
the great Ted part grape. Touriga 
National makes extremely fine 
unfortified wine, too. . 


Jancis Robinson finds- interesting grape varieties 
largely unmentioned outside the Iberian peninsula 



Wines such as Quinta do 

Crasto 1995, a ground-breaking 
single vineyard Touriga National 
varietal grown in the JDonro val- 
ley, traditionally port country, 
are viewed by some as a treacher- 
ous loss to port. 

But most wine lovers would 
find one whiff of this richly spicy 
wine sufficiently convincing 
proof that it would be a shame to 
restrict it to port drinkers. The 
wine is excitingly herby and aro- 
matic with some of the same 
intense colour of black edged 
with shocking pink that' is the 
hallmark of fine young port 
Tbe wine has been aged far 12 
months In French oak, which. 

Touriga 
National is a 
possible saviour 
of other north 
Portuguese 
wine regions 

seems to suit It just fine. 

According to David Baverstock, 
its Australian-trained maker, 
who is also responsible for the 
Esporito big red and white (£6.99 
OddbinsX the wine was not fil- 
tered. Oddly, when I first tasted 
it, I thought it tasted expressly as 
though it had been tidied up a bit 
for ntmPortnguese consumption. 

Perhaps subsequent vintages 
will be even wilder and woollier. 

I hope so. At around £1199 a bat- ■ 
tie from Oddbins Fine Wine, it is 
by no means cheap, but is indis- 
putably a long-lived classic in the 
making. 

Touriga National, incidentally. 
Is being planted with a ven- 
geance as a possible saviour of 
other wine regions of northern 
Portugal, in Dfto in particular, it 
already plays an important part 
(tty Xhtqne.de VIseu 1995 at 
about £525 freon Grape ideas on 
01865-263305 for a thoroughly 
modem DSo), and in Btdrrada, 


Touriga National is in craasiiigdy 

viewed as a useful counterweight 

to the austerity of the uitra- 
traditiorm] Baga grape. 

- TneUa 1996 offers a suggestion 
tithe dark, brooding potential of 
table, wines made from port 
grapes gro wn in the Douro at a. 
fraction of the price, less than £5 
In most cases from such indepen- 
dent merchants as Charles Stev- 
enson of Devon, Hollingsworth of 
York, Pierre Henck of Wolver- 
hampton, Winos of Oldham, 
Luddns an H the Dedham Gour- 
met of Essex, Bovey Wine of 
Cornwall, Wine Shop on the 
Green of Haverfordwest. Dyfed. 
Laniers of Holt. Norfolk, and 
Booths supermarkets In north 
west England. These are the 
stockists cited by importers Wal- 
ter S. Siegel of Odfham, Hamp- 
shire. on 01256-701101. 

We wine writers are always 
being chided for specifying only 
the chains, but It is easy to see 
how even the briefest citation of 
a geographical spread of indepen- 
dents can colonise almost an 
entire article. 

The 1996 is just the second vin- 
tage of TueHa made by Cockbum, 
the part shippers. Less ambitious 
than Qmuto do Crasto, it is a 
blend of Tinto Roriz (fire Tem- 
praniUo of Spain), Touriga Fran- 
cesa (gentler than Touriga 
National), Mourisco and Tinta 
Barroca (grown in South Africa 
too, and usually spelt TTnta Bar- 
occa there).* 

About a third of the wine was 
aged in old French oak barrels 
and the rest is the fruity product 
of stainless steel. Nevertheless, 
tbe wine is full, rich and heady 
and the all-Portuguese wine- 
maker (no fancy New World 
training, but holder of a half-pass 
in tbe Master of Wine exams) is 
to he congratulated. 

. . As ever, oak is no panacea, 
iteavy oak agerdg benefits only 
such fruit as can stand it, and the 
first two releases from Cortes de 
Cbna prove ft. On fids p r om is ing 
new estate hi Portugal’s Aleniejo 
near Vldegueira owned by a Dane 
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and his Californian wife, the 
snazziest international canopy 
management techniques are used 
an mainly Iberian grape variet- 
ies.. Tbe supposedly lesser wine 
Chanting 1997 is juicy and thor- 
oughly charming - much more 
charming than the grander, 
American oak-aged Cortes de 
Cima 1996 (although a lighter 
touch has apparently been used 


on the 1997). Importers are Hed- 
ley Wright on 01279506512 and 
the unoaked wine should, in my 
opinion, cost about £5 a bottle. 

Adnams, of South wold, Suffolk, 
imports a well-oak ed varietal 
Trincadeira 1997 at around £7 
from Portugal, the oak adding 
structure to an exuberantly 
fruity wine. But it is Oddbins 
which takes Portugal most seri- 


ously, with its second Portuguese 
promotion this year running 
until the end of tbe month. Par- 
ticular successes include Quinta 
das Setencostas at £499, Quinta 
da Lagoalva now £599 and tbe 
much more serious Pegos Claros 
1993 at £799, all of them built on 
tbe beguiling Perequita grape. 

But for ultra-juicy-yet-crisp evi- 
dence that all Is by no means lost 


W hen you see 
butter In the 
duft-fresh cabi- 
net of grocer; 
dairy, delicatessen or super- 
market, wrapped and 
stacked like building blocks, 
it is easy to forget that bat- 
ter is a highly perishable 
product, its excellence 
almost as short-lived as that 
of milk and eggs. 

Freshness is paramount in 
butter, particularly in farm- 
house butter, and most espe- 
cially in unsalted sweet- 
cream butter. After two 
weeks, its delicate, fugitive 
flavour and aroma have 
faded almost entirely. The 
salted version may survive 
for three weeks. The indus- 
trial product is kept alive 
longer (or, at any rate, it car- 
ries far longer seU-by dates) 
probably because it is so 
heavily processed, the brute 
force of machinery knocking 
all air out of it, reducing its 
texture to a paste. 

Buy little and often is wise 
counsel IF you have to go far 
to find good butter, you will 
of course want to buy in 
quantity. No problem, pro- 
viding you transport and 
store your purchase care- 
fully. Bring it home in & cool 
bag, and put in to the fridge 
only as much as you expect 
to use within a week: a 
whole or half pack or 
smaller piece to suit your 
needs, over wrapped to pro- 
tect the exposed butter sur- 
face. Freeze the rest, to draw 
on later. That way quality 
will be maintained. 

The golden rules are to 
keep baiter cold, well cov- 
ered and in the dark. 
Warmth speeds deteriora- 
tion. Light destroys the vita- 
min content. .Inadequate 
wrapping encourages taint 
through absorbing odours 
from other ingredients. 

Bring butts - to room tem- 
perature shortly before 
using, and delay unveiling it 
until the last moment. Tbds 
is obvious when you th ink 
about it, but many people 
fall into the bad habit of 
keeping a butter-dish at 
room temperature “for con- 
venience”. 

Use a butter dish by all 
means (one with a - well- 
fitting lid), but remember to 
return it to the fridge 
between mealtimes- And 
never resort to the lazy trick 
of topping up a half-empty 
butter rifoh (a sure recipe tor 
rancidity), instead of find- 
ing up the remains, scouring 
the dish and starting afresh. 


Cookery 


Butter that melts in your mouth 

Philippa Davenport- s third and final article on butter concludes with a cake recipe 


Here ends the homily, and 
here are a couple' of tips. IF 
you forget to fake butter out 
of the fridge in sufficient 
time for spreading easily, 
dice what you need into a 
soup plate and cream ft with . 
a palette knife to soften ft. . 

For cake mixtures, rinse 
out your muring bowl with 
boffing water and dry it the 
residue heat makes hard but- 
ter much easier to work. 

One of the fundamental 
differences in butter 
between Britain and the rest 
of Europe lies in the British 
practice of .using butter raw . 
as often as in cooking. Bread 
and butter has been a staple 
food of the poor down the _ 
centuries, a basic filler for ' 
those who could, not afford 
much more. Even now in 
some households a plate of it 
Is placed on the table every 
mealtime. 

Britain invented the sand- 
wich; in which bread is but- 
tered not only for flavour 
but also to secure the filling. 

. And Britain is home to toast 
and marmalade, tea time 
crumpets and scones, Ched- 
dar and Bath Oliver biscuits, 
all of which ay. out to be 
spread with butte r . 

British cooks- love to use 
uncooked- butter for saucing. 
Hard butter sauces (buttery 
and sugary, laced with. alco-. 
hoi and/or sweet spices) are 
a traditional alternative to . : 
custard and cream. Think of 
brandy butter, rum batterer ' 
aL, melting aromatically .as 
soon as spooned over piping 
hot Christmas pudding; 
mince pies or Cumbrian 
christening cakes. 

Savoury butters are 
equally relished (spiked with 
lemon and fresh herbs, or 
spices, or salt anchovies), 
pTiinari and thinly sliced into 
rounds to adorn grilled or ' 
ynu-hori meats and fish such 
as sirloin and salmon steaks, 
lamb cutlets, kidneys, 
spatchcocked birds, and 
jugged kippers. The butter 
dissolves on impact with the 
Sizzling flesh, and mingles 

with its juices .to - make 
glorious gravy. 

In mainland Europe, . 
breakfast breads such as 
croissants and brioches have 
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their helping of butter baked 
into them, while breads 
meant for eating at other 
times of day tend to be crust 
and crumb combinations 
designed to eat alone or to 
use far mopping up sauces. 

I ran -think of only two 
instances in which butter is 
served raw in France and 
Italy.- Pats of tbe fat usually 
garnish plates of cold aired 
meats. And butter curls are 
as -essential to nubs au 
beurre as the radishes them- 
selves, and the little pile of 
salt that fianka the roots. 

Maybe it is because conti- 
nental Europeans use butter 
almost exclusively in cook- 
ing that they generally 
favour nnsalted butter. (You 
can always add salt; you 
cannot fake it out Moreover 
salt particles cause burning 
aFhigfo temperatures.) The 
British would argue that salt 
butter Is both fat and relish. 


an important consideration 
for those who could not 
afford cheese or jam as well 
as butter to put on their 
bread. 

Both salted and unsalted 
have their place in my 

kitchen. I want bread-and- 
salted-butter soldiers to dip 
in my boiled egg; and I 
rejoice in the Celtic combi- 
nation of dry mealy oatcakes 
spread with salt butter, espe- 
cially. if washed down by a 
glass of tartly refreshing 
buttermilk. 

For cooking, however, I 
invariably choose unsalted 
butter - though I heard 
recently that using salt bat- 
ter makes lighter puff pastry 
than adding salt to the dry 
Ingredients- For fuller fla- 
vour and aroma as wen as 
performance, I generally pre- 
fer lactic-ripened butts: to 
sweetcream.' Whey butter 
(less often seen on sale) can 


also be good for cooking if 
its tang is not too cheesy. 

Easily melted and slow to 
burn, it is, 1 believe, a 
favourite with professional 
confectioners. 

Which you choose does not 
really matter. Good quality 
and freshness matter more 
than type. They can be used 
interchangeably, just as 
atone frakhe and fresh thick 
cream can be. So be guided 
by your own taste. That said, 
because of their different 
characteristics, different 
sorts of butter seem particu- 
larly suited to certain uses. 

For example, sweetcream 
butter (the butter equivalent 
offresh thick cream) with its 
greater emphasis on rich- 
ness than, flavour, seems to 
me just right to soften and 
counter the high mineral 
content of spinach and the 
earthiness of Jersey Royal 
potatoes. Ripened butter 


seems a less happy choice, a 
.mite too pronounced to 
soothe these vegetables. 

On the other hand, the 
deep, rounded flavour of rip- 
ened butter, with its alluring 
slightly sour edge and hint 
of nuttiness, strikes me as 
ideal for recipes where you 
want the taste of the butter 
itself to take pride of place - 
for example, in plain sponge 
puddings and cakes, and in 
that richest of white sauces, 
Michael Smith’s very 18th 
century butter sauce. 

This comprises a delicate 
paste of just l‘A teaspoons of 
flour and 125g good fresh 
lightly salted butter, beaten 
and warmed over a low 
flame (but on no account 
allowed to colour), gradually 
smoothed with 125ml of full 
cream nqfflt, and simmered 
for just 2 minutes, before fin- 
ishing with l tablespoon 
lemon Juice or white wine 


vinegar “to heighten the 
fresh butter flavour of the 
sauce”. 

Smith, one of the greatest 
20th century advocates of 
fine English cooking, 
insisted that the quality of 
butter was a key to many 
dishes. “Elegant flavour 
depends on very good, very 
fresh butter," he said and 
wrote time and again. 

He was equally adamant 
about perfecting basic tech- 
niques. A staunch encour- 
ager of the pursuit of excel- 
lence in all who came into 
his restaurant kitchens or 
watched his cookery demon- 
strations. he urged every 
young cook to practice 
melting butter. 

“Butter.” he taught, “is 
not only used for its fet con- 
tent to enrich dishes but also 
to impart flavour to them. 
One of these flavours is that 
delicious almond aroma 
emanating from ‘nut* butter, 
where butter is melted care- 
fully and evenly - by tilting 
and turning the pan over 
moderate heat so the fat 
melts and colours without 
burning at tbe edges - 
before adding other ingredi- 
ents. 

“The ‘nut' stage is reached 
when the butter, after siz- 
zling and spluttering a little, 
goes ‘quiet* and looks a deli- 
cate tan colour, giving off an 
exotic almond smell, " 

The better the butter, the 
better the smell. And the 
best ripened butter is most 
aromatic of alL 

There is no more vivid 
proof of the importance of 
good Ingredients to good 
cooking than to cook the 
same dish twice over, once 
using poor quality, once 
using the best 

Fat is a remarkable fla- 
vour carrier, so the higher 
the fat content in an ingredi- 
ent, the bigger tbe gap 
between what that food 
often tastes like and how 
good it can be. Butter, with 
its minimum 80 per cent fat 
mftvtmnm is per cent 
water content, provides the 
ultimate test- 

Bake Aberdeen butteries, 
shortbread, or the cake 
given below, once with a 


in mainland Spain, however, look 
no further than SaTeway’s bar- 
gain varietal Mencla El LeOn 
1997 Bierzo - as local a speciality 
as one could hope to find. aD 
cherries and charm, for just £3.69 
a bottle. 

■ Virtiles. importers of delicious 
Paso de SeUorans Albertina, which 
I mentioned last week, is on 
0171-924 4974. 


cheap supermarket blend, 
once with ultra-fresh hand- 
made farm butter (lactic-rip- 
ened for preference) and 1 
warrant you will be a con- 
vert for life. 

butter cake 

Lightly butter a 22cm to 
24cm diameter deep fluted 
flan tin with removeable 
base and heat the oven to 
180-C (350°F) gas mark 4. 

Sift 250g fine flour and 
200g caster sugar into a large 
mixing bowL Make a well in 
the centre and put into It 
250g best, very fresh, 
unsalted butter, slightly soft- 
ened from being at room 
temperature for half an 
hour. 

Add 5 whole egg yolks 
plus most of the yolk of a 
sixth egg (save the rest of 
the sixth yolk to mix with a 
teaspoon of cream or milk 
for glazing tbe cake). 

Using the fingertips of one 
hand (the left if you are 
right-handed), or a spatula, 
pinch and mix the yolks 
with the butter until 
creamy, then work in the 
dry Ingredients to make a 
smooth sticky paste. 

Scoop up the mixture with 
your left hand and, using the 
spatula in your right hand to 
help, drop it into the flan tin. 
Wash your hands and use 
your wet left hand to spread 
the mixture in the tin. 

Dribble the egg and cream 
glaze over the top, smooth it 
with the spatula or a spoon, 
then score the surface with 
the tines of a fork in a plaid 
pattern. 

Bake for about 45 minutes, 
with a baking tray placed on 
the shelf below to catch any 
buttery drips. It is ready 
when rich golden brown on 
top and slightly biacuity 
looking round the rim. The 
interior should remain a 
little moist 

Cool the cake in the tin 
before unmoulding. It is very 
rich, plenty to serve at least 
12 for pudding (in tandem 
with poached apricots, 
maybe) or at teatime. 
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From &t to right 


□ Calvin Klein's modem, 

mfrwnafisiapproach Is 
brilSamiy suited to 
eyewear- Lightwei ght 
Cateye style in acetate 
comes in butterscotch, 
blonde tortoise, deep 
Havana, oihfe and biack. 

□ cutler & Gross loves 
cutting-edge fashio n, an d 

'fashion loves perversity, 
co-opting a nenfish, 
angular,. two-tone (blue/ 
black, VedAlack, Week/ 
tortoiseshell, two shades 

of acque) acetate frame 
and Insisting that, on a 
feminine face, it looks 
serily waifish.- 
D Hot label Gued'9 
must-have, wrap-around 
sunglasses have moody. ■ 
mbror lenses. The 
designer label means 
glamour by association. 

□ SiBiouette’s titanium 
rimless glasses, part of its 
Titan Next Generation 
range, suit both men and 
women and boast 
tightness with durability. 
The ‘papercSp’ sides, 
available in a range of 
colours, look fragile but 
are very tough. 


S pectacles have always 
been what marketing 
folk call a “grudge 
buy”. If you had to 
have them. well, you 
bad to have them, but you didn't 
have to like it. And you didn't 
have to spend one more 
begrudged penny on them than 
necessity demanded. 

Which is rather strange when 
you consider their impact on 
your appearance. All-important 
first impressions tend to be based 
on the face, so its furniture 
should be worth some thought 
and expenditure, surely? 

“The reason we tend not to 
care enough,** says Sue darts, the 
evangelical spokeswoman for 
Dollond & Aitchison. Britain's 
biggest chain of opticians, “is 
that, thanks to the fact that, in 
Britain, most were dispensed 
through the National Health Ser- 
vice. we think of glasses as a 
medical prosthesis. 

“It was vaguely accepted that 
some styles suited certain faces 
better than others, but it was in a 
negative, making-the-best-of-a- 
bad-job kind of way. The idea 
that spectacles could be flatter- 
ing. or could contribute to an 
overall look or style or image, is 
only just gaining acceptance." 

For several years, the giants of 
the frame-manufacturing indus- 
try, such as Silhouette and Safilo, 
have used promotional wheezes 
to persuade us that this is so. 
They have signed up the most 
glamorous fashion names to give 
the product cachet and impart 
desirability by association. 

They have advocated having a 
“wardrobe" of spectacles to co- 
ordinate with your wardrobe of 
clothes. They have even claimed 
that glasses arc so very' smart, 
so achingly street-credible that 
the fashion-conscious, but 


Make a spectacle of glasses 


We used to take a dim view of them, says Brenda Polan. Fashion is changing this oudook 


clear-sighted, are buying their 
frames with plain lenses - a 
must-have accessory. All that did 
was make the myopic feel patron- 
ised. 

Indeed, it all looked rather like 
wasted effort, especially since 
opticians remained resolutely 
attached to their quasi-medical 
status. This attitude was 
reinforced with spartan premises, 
riinirai li ghting and sales staff 
who. while niffy with a ruler and 
a felt-tipped pen, did not look as 
if they knew anything about 
style, fashion or flattery. 

And. of course, says Sue Clark, 
there was the great Catch-22 of 
frame-choosing: "If you need 
glasses, you cannot see very well 
without them and, when you 
select frames, you have to try 
them on without lenses. So you 
can never really tell what you 
look like In them, not even 
with your nose pressed up 
against the mirror." The process 
was a disconcerting experience, 
which no one was in a hurry to 
repeat 

It is indicative of the marketing 
naivety (or the complacency) of 
the Industry that this problem 
took so long to be addressed. A 
fashionable acquaintance of mine 
solved it long ago by taking 
along a friend with a good eye, 
an honest opinion and a Polaroid 
camera. 

The sales staff giggled help- 
lessly. but failed to understand 
that this was rather a good idea. 

It took an enterprising Russian 
computer software company. 


Weld Systems, to come up with a 
similar ans wer which, thanks to 
the advertising campaign star- 
ring Hollywood actor Burt Reyn- 
olds, we know as Dollond & 
Aitchison ’s ComputerEyes sys- 
tem. 

Although, because of opticians* 
lighting- the Instant photographs 
displayed on the screen are far 
from flattering, the system is a 
huge advance in terms of helpful- 
ness; and the designers are devel- 
oping a moving-image version 
which will be even better. 

Given that the blind-choice 
problem is being overcome, there 
are other reasons why those of us 
who must wear glasses should 
attempt to shed our cavalier atti- 
tude to the things. 

Most important is the fact that 
fashion finally has really got a 
grip on the industry: there's 
hardly a dpsignpr name worth Its 
multi-million pound profits 
which hasn't got a range of 
frames. 

And, as the style-driven Ital- 
ians have displaced the Austrians 
and the Germans at the forefront 
of the business, fashion has 
imposed its own pace on the 
introduction of new styles. As 
with clothes collections, new 
ranges of prescription frames are 
launched twice a year. So. the 
desirable frames have to be new- 
minted and of the moment. 
Pretty soon, year-old frames will 
look hopelessly dated. 

Should we care? Probably not. 
But the truth is that we do: cus- 
tomer demand for greater and 


better choice has fuelled the opti- 
cal boom. 

“You could say that Britain has 
lagged well behind in spectacle 
consciousness,” says Linda Jen- 
kins. of. the Austrian manufac- 
turer, Silhouette. "I am pretty 
sure that it is because people 
were prepared to accept a limited 


Some of the 
trendiest 
frames are 
asymmetric, 
giving the 
wearer a 
permanent 
quizzical look 


choice when glasses were subsi- 
dised. 

“But when they have to pay for 
something, they expect the same, 
choice they get in the rest of the 
marketplace. In Europe, for 
instance, that has always been 
so, therefore opticians are much 
more competitive and their prem- 
ises are much more like fashion 
boutiques, much more welcoming 
and seductive.” ■ 

It is not surprising, then, that 
new wearers in their teens and 
20s, freed of that old NHS preju- 
dice. have a different atti- 
tude. 

“Youngsters are not shy about 


glasses,” says Jenkins, “they 
auto matically use tb*»n to may- 
a style statement Look at all 
those pop stars and breakfast TV 
presenters who have made their 
glasses part of their image - 
Chris Evans, Mel B, Robbie Wil- 
liams many JJ 20 T 8 ." 

That, according to several 
experts, also has much to do with 
the cult-status appeal of certain 
sunglasses, the poseur's sine qua 
non accessory. The hot shades 
tend to be just different ervmg h 
every year to compel a new pur- 
chase by the Btyle-consdons - 
al tho ugh- Ranarh & Lamb's Ray- 
Bans, with a steady 35-40 per emit 
of the market has tented to be 
the logo on the earpiece: 

This summer, the young and 
hip have been opting for just 
about any style, as long as it has 
orange lenses. They have even 
been getting them fixed into their 
prescription glasses, too. 

Associations, of youthfulness 
have always been a good selling 
tool, and that doubtless has a 
part to play in creating a new 
awareness among the true major- 
ity of spectacle- wearers, the over- 
40s. Although 62 per cent of Brit- 
ish adults have to wear specta- 
cles, the proportion rises to 85 
per cent among the over-40s. 

It has always been so, but this 
generation of 40-pluses is not 
quite like any other. There are 
many more of them, for one 
thing, and they are more egocen- 
trtc, vain and determined to 
resist middle-age. 

“That’s why,” says Sue Clark, 


"they find it particularly bard to 
accept that, suddenly, they need 
glasses. First, they have been 
given proof of ageing, them they 
have to engage in a whole new 
area of shopping of which they 
have no experience at alL 

“Most are confident buying 
dothes. cars, everything else. But 
when it comes to spectacles, 
there's no comfbrt tone of famil- 
iarify.” 

It however, new wearers can 
be reassured that, instead of 
being prescribed a middle-aged 
prosthetic device, they are being 
introduced to a whole new. and 
rather funky, fashion play- 
ground, the experience is no lon- 
ger distressing. 

That may be a rationale which 
wifi irritate some, but it makes 
perfectly good sense to those for 
- whom fashion h as always been 
an amusement, a source of secu- 
rity and a balm to the souL 

The overt fashion content of 
modem frames .does facilitate 
choice. After aH. we all tend to 
know whether we are a Valentino 
type or an Armani, a Dior or a 
Dolce e Gabbarta. a Diesel, a 
Gucd or a Katharine Hamnett. 

Where once a designer just 
licensed his name and left it to 
the manufacturers to do what 
they would with it, today's big 
names are punctilious about 
ensuring the frames are consist- 
ent with their fashion image. 

And given that, whatever a 
designer’s individual signature, 
there is always a general mood to 
fashion, it is possible to feel con- 


Spiritual values 
cometh 
before a fall 


Holly Finn sees warning signs in the somewhat 
lavish attempts by Americans to get back to basics 


O n his most recent 
business trip to 
Singapore, the 
most dissolute 
man I know tuld the hotel 
luncii-nn’ that he needed to 
attend services. The con- 
cirnre dutifully found him a 
temple nearby. 

I pictured him at the from 
desk, lipping with a big bill, 
maybe having a cocktail and 
one of those massages before 

sotting off tu pray. More and 

more. Americans are paying 
for a revelation - or the 
appearance of one. 

Armchair analysts cite the 
American madness for lux- 
ury goods tsuch as next sea- 
son’s fashion grail: Chanel’s 
super- mod aerodynamic 
handbag) as the folly before 
the fall an augury of dire 
days. But people are spend- 
ing just as much, if not 
more, on things you can’t 
sling over your shoulder. 

In his recent book. The 
Great ttViue. economist 
David Hackett Fischer talks 
about the four great price 


revolutions - in the I4th 
century, the 17th century, 
the Revolutionary period 
Gate isth. early 19th centu- 
ries) and today. Though 
punctuated by periods of 
comparative price stability, 
over time these long waves 
are marked by rising prices, 
falling real wages, rising 
returns on capital, and grow- 
ing gaps between rich and 
poor. The first throe waves 
crested and were restored to 
equilibrium, he says, by the 
Black Death, the European 
crisis and the Napoleonic 
wars. The Fourth, this one, is 
up for grabs. 

It'S a little worrying, then, 
that the author notes how 
“the penultimate stage of 
every price revolution 
was ... a period of desperate 
search for spiritual values”. 
The US may be heading for a 
tumble. 

To prove the rule about fin 
dc siide purchases in Amer- 
ica. here is the exception. At 
this June’s Napa Valley wine 
auction In California, one of 
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the bottles on the block had 
been produced by Greg 
Upton, a much-loved wine- 
maker who died young last 
year. His wife put it up for 
auction and a Texan finally 
paid SI 00.000 for the etched 
one-of-a-kind bottle of Upton 
Vineyards Chardonnay. 

This might have been a 
/aujr -atonement purchase 
(looks heartfelt hut isn’t;, 
except the buyer pace the 
book back, saying simply: “I 
wanted to be sure that Greg 
was acknowledged.” No mat- 
te bow suspicious yon may 
be of splashy Texans, you 
have to admit that this one’s 
gesture was genuine. Pro- 
ceeds go to local healthcare. 

Often, however, today’s 
big purchases look like 
indulgence disguised as 
enligh tenm ent In a highly 

desirable neighbourhood 
near Silicon Valley. Calif- 
ornia. a couple are extending 
their already spacious house, 
adding something called a 
contemplarivm. This is a 
room specifically designed, 
with domed roof and sleek 
skylights, to inspire deep 
thoughts. 

It’s been suggested that 
this era's bull market is 
unique because all echelons 
are invested, and it's not just 
the big guys but the little 
ones who are profiting. 
Spending, too. Every week- 
end, Landmark Education 
corporation holds a three- 
day. self-betterment seminar 
called Landmark Forum in 
locations across the US. 
Thousands of people pay at 
least $325 to attend. 



This- sort of money might 
not seem extravagant in 
New York, but it is still a 
considerable sum for places 
such as Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, and Eugene. Oregon, 
where Landmark has out- 
posts. People are paying for 
something that promises 
“not an answer, but an open- 
ing”. Interestingly, The 
Great Wane author cites, the 
rise of “sects and cults” 
(some accuse Landmark of 
being the latter! as a further 
indication of the spirituality- 
seeking penultimate stage. 

I know people In New 
York who have attended the 
forum, but far more who 
would never dream of doing 
so. This city's fa a very par- 
ticular brand of spiritual- 
spending. There fa restau- 
rant worship, there is real 
estate awe, there is alle- 
giance to accoutrement And 
there fa, increasingly, a 
sense that these things could 
be more than just secular. 

Describing 'pilgrimages to 
the city's top restaurants. 


diners were nearly bom 
again in this year’s Zagat 
guide. One describes he Be r- 
nardin as a “temple of ele- 
gance", another exhales 
“Heaven, thy name is Lespl- 
nasse”, still another con- 
fesses that “only a poet 
could adequately describe 


People are 
acquiring a 
bit of arcadia 
in less . 
billionairish 
ways 


the ambrosia” at Daniel. 
Daniel has done so well 
catering to those needy -in 
stomach and s pirit that it fa 
now moving to a larger 
“more sumptuous" space in 
the old Mayfair. Hotel.. 

Real estate is getting a 
spiritual sheen, as welL The 
latest -fantasy sate in Man- 


hattan was a 20-room triplex 
in the Pierre Hotel for just 
under $25m. Its much-touted 
ballroom has been called a 
"Sistine Chapel-type space". 

A few boors away, in the 
Hamptons, a businessman is 
plonking down a 100,000 sq ft 
compound tn the middle of a' 
potato field (the land cost 
Slim, and construction fa 
estimated at gloom). Can 
what looks wanton have 
another side to it? Vanity 
Fair magazmp has reported 
that the owner is a deeply 
religious man and his house 
is rumoured to contain its 
own synagogue. 

People are acquiring a 
little bit of arcadia in Iras 
billionairish ways, too. Hav- 
ing already smartened up 
the interiors of titer houses, 
many are now tiptoeing out- 
side, rediscovering titer gar- 
dens. Madison Cox, the only 
American landscaper to 
have exhibited at the Chel- 
sea Flower Show, and a 
favourite of budding nature- 
lovers, says there is “an 


increasing awareness that a 
garden is a form of para- 


New Yorkers, In particu- 
lar. he says, want “immedi- 
ate access to a place that’s 
walled off", a refuge, a 
ret teat 

And they want getting 
there, to be Zen-llke. CLS 
Transportation, in Los 
Angeles, Las Vegas and New 
York, fa doing- a roaring 
trade. A charter flight on its 
Lear 35, Hawker TOO FAN, or 
Gulfetream n runs to $25,000- 
$30,000, and they are almost 
always hooked, as are day 
drivers ($U200-$1,500) and 
full-time chauffeurs ($70,000- 
$75,000 a year, excluding car 
and insurance). 

Manager Leon Reitz en- 
stein. says: “People don’t 
want to see a different face 
every day. They don’t want 
the intrusion . . . they want 
to be in their own private 
bubble.” Commuting has 
become a meditative state, 
transcendental when done 
properly. 


New York events planner 
Bill Tansey has clients who 
will helicopter bhn to a site 
to save him driving. Though, 
be says, the mode of trans- 
port may be “kooky”, the 
events tend not to be. For 
entertaining, people want "a 
big bowl of lhy of the 
valley that casts a fortune, 
instead of 16,000 different 
roses”. 

Or they want, as one client 
did, 27 authentic antique 
Chinese containers for the 
arrangements (at $225-$37B 
each), even though no one 
would have noticed if they* 
had been modem copies.: 

There is, says Tansey," “a 
complete shroud of understa- 
tedness” about entertaining 
today. Call it opulent asceti- 
cism; a lavish attempt to get 
back to basics. When Oscar 
de la Renta's stepdaughter 
Eli za Reed was married tins 
summer in Connecticut, at 
what is being called the wed- 
ding of the year, guests were 
asked to sit on Shaker . 
benches - the plain, wooden, 
imforgivingiy hard sort - for 
the service. • 

It fa not that New Yorkers 
have forsaken pampering. 
They just do it at places 
such as the newly expanded. 
lLOOOsqft Bliss Spa down- 
town, where the foe lb is on 
“feeling beautiful, hot 
looking beautiful", says 
Mara Stem of Bliss. “We 
don't shove rice cakes down . 
your throat. We do serve 
wine in the afternoon.” " 

Since it opened iff 1996, 
hoards of savvy New York- 
ers have sought thfa sort of 
bliss. More than ever, seren- 
ity, particularly the kind 
achieved after an. hour of 
lymphatic drainage, sells. 

Americans are not about 
to abandon titer avenues of 
acquisitiveness (Madison, 
Rodeo. Ocean Drive), -but 
they are spending' more 
reflecti vely now than in the 
extravagant 1980s. Instead of 
paying to hurl their ' bodies 
about- at aerobics classes, 
they pay to sit cross^egged 
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Sclent that what is on offer is 
what you want. 

For autumn, there are two 
strong themes, both of which 
look completely of-the-moment. 
The first fa for rather aggressive, 
angular, heavy-looking (but not 
terribly big) frames in acetate. 
These are not as ferocious as 
they sound, since colour is impor- 
tant - often .two-tone and 
matched by a tint on the lens. 

Orange, reds and pinks are 
already »mng well and autumn 
will bring a crop of greens, blues 
and shades of purple and laven- 
der. Some of the trendiest frames 
are asymmetric with one eye- 
piece perhaps swooping upwards, 
while the other is horizontal. The 
whole effect is one of a quizzi- 
cally raised eyebrow - the reac- 
tion you are likely to get If you 
wear them. 

The second trend fa minimalist 
and rimless, or framed in the fin- 
est of coloured metals, often mil- 
led for a matt appearance. These 
specs almost disappear. The 
shapes are mainly geometric, 
often rectangular, although there 
are curves for those who prefer 
them. 

The shallow oval is popular 
with designers, and comes in 
gold and silver as well as inter- 
estingly coloured flexible; steel 
and titanium. Sbme'of the rim- 
less spectacles have subtle injec- 
tions of colour at the edge of the 
lenses, which is particularly flat- 
tering when H enhances the eye 
colour. 

“Spectacles," says Clark, in the 
tones of a woman with a cause, 
“really can change your face. 
With the right glasses, 1 can 
make your face thinner, I can 
give you cheekbones, I can bring 
out your skintones. I can update 
your whole image." 

I believe her. 
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tn yoga sessions. 


- ' The search for spirituality 
may not be desperate yet, 
but dearly, tastes are veer- 
ing towards the redemptive. 
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Fashion 


Flying the flag for 
menswear design 


Hie men are fighting back. It’s time British style was appreciated, says Belinda Morris 

ntwnaHnwal 'ilMijM'Mji' ' - • • ’ - - ’ '' • ' • v>'- r ■ 7- • - - - . . . 


I nternational deqjgnfera ' 

and -fashion labels 
have always ' known 
the streets of I^mfon 
are paved with Inspi- 
ration. They come in their 
droves to gather ideas, 
which then become diluted H 
into trends palatable in a ' 
global market. It's well 
known that Britain produces 
the best, most creative • 
designers. 

But 'where do the British 
look for much of their fash- 
ion, and menswear in partic- . 
ular? Italy and the US, .that’s • 
where. It's high time, and 
probably the best time, for a 
little native trumpet blow- 
ing. . . 

Arguably sparred into . 
action by the worldwide hul- : 
labaloo over Cool Britannia, 
a group of British menswear 
designers last month got 
together at London’s Cate 
Royal to show off their tal- 
ents to buyers' and press. 

Heralded as the first-ever 
London Men's Fashion 
Week, It was a small and 
select group - that is to say. 
certain big names were nota- 
ble for their absence. 

No one really expected the 
likes pf Paul Smith and John 
Rocha to drag themselves 
away from the Paris . 
catwalks to bolster an, as . j 
yet, untried British show. 

But no matter, those who / 
did present their farthcom- ■" 
mg spring/summer 1999 col- 
lections flew the flag as ener- 
getically and enthus- 
iastically as the old pros. 

Not that these were a 
bunch of beginners, fresh 
from college. For a start, 

Paul Costelloe chose ' the 
event to relaunch a mens- 
wear collection, and London 
stalwarts such as Joseph 
Ettedgul and Margaret 
Howell demonstrated their 
support by hosting in-stare 

preview parties during the • - • 

week. Umebausc Snort Jacket and draw s t rin g parts and popfin shirt 

The dozen osr so designers 

who actually stumped up far of womens wear. But girlie 
runway shows were an, to a they weren’t - everything, 
man (and one woman), even Neil Adam’s shiny sU- 




clothes, male duatonifers he walk away with the BbS- 
hiwe become very fussy.” sponsored Graduate Fashion 

Stuart Trevor, the- Week Menswear Award of 
designer behind AH Saints, the Year, but also the cov- 

past young eted Collection of the Year 
British designers were prise. For this to be 
f0 J being able to bestowed upon a menswear 

ing. Now* 1 a Iabel°Ln VJust Bm ^ 7 * heartea ‘ 

some guy in King's Road j* n»y fitted T -*«rt 

m a king salts out of curtains, ! 

but a commercial venture 
with a business plan.” 

The Cafe Royal experience 
has heightened the profile of 
this (hitherto) second divi- 
sion of British menswear 
. designers. “It’s amaringr the 
effect a catwalk show can 
have - after all, trousers 
hanging an a ran look like 
no t hing , but everything com- 
bined gives a whole new 
vibe," admits Trevor, who’s 
had the designer-buyer from 
the American store Saks 
Fifth Avenue knocking on 
his door for the first time 
this season. 

Generally, there are two 
main vibes to choose from 
next summer. Basically, you 
can have sharply fitted or 
.loosely laid-back. 

On the one hand, there’s 
Savfle Row-with-a-twlst tail- 
oring (with muscle T-shirts 
as alternatives to fitted 
shirts); on the other, more 
mi n i ma l, sportswear-in- 
spired “refined streetwear” 

(AH Saints’ description). No ' 
rule says you can’t mi* the 
two - the wearing of long- 
line tailored jacket with fine 
sweater and drawstring 
waist “snowpants” is encour- 


! graces* cotton 
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firmly established labels. 

Most have their own 
shops, making them as .close 
to street fashion as it’s pos- 
sible to be. This is hard- 
edged, directional fashion, 
but soundly commercial. 
This is menswear that 
makes a statement but also 
promises not to put men In 
feather-trimmed boleros - 
not now, not ever. 

But you might expect the 
odd sarong (in grey, over 
trousers, by Alexander 
Campbell; in linen at Lime- 
ha us or black lacquered 
Lycra with silk duplon shirt 


ver shirts, looked rougher 
and tougher for the boys. 

The British rejoice in an 
uncontrived ability to mix 
ideas and cultures. They 
have a history of quirkiness, 
of eccentricity 1 that is appre- 
ciated worldwide, and the 
well overdue men’s fashion 
week has made a start in 
finally drawing this to the 
British public's attention. 

“People like McQueen. 
Westwood, and Galliano have 
taught us not to be shy and 
to use our. history,” says 
Campbell, “so we're mow a 
tad braver, we take more 


uycra who suit uupiuu wjui 

at Jeffery Green). There 1 risks and that makes us dif- 
were cropped - pants ■ at All ferent from designers else- 


Ramp; smrl at Design works, 

following (or running paral- 
lel to) the clam digger style 


where. We have an aidless 
pool of images to draw from, 
froth punks .and Teds to 


Savile Row. We can irri-g 
sportswear, glamour and 
retro looks." 

The difference between the 
creativity seen today and 
that which drew gasps 15 
years or so ago, is that 
young designers' now have 
learnt some hard lessons 
from their predecessors. 
“Once we had the ideas, but 
that was it," says Derek 
CD -A.) Lmiard. whose show’s 
audience Included a repre- 
sentative from Russian 
Vogue. 

“Now we know how to put 
the ideas down.. Fashion ii« 
become, a. business and the 
quality of what young 
designers, are producing is 
fantastic," he says. “If yon 
sell to tiie Japanese, you've 
got to have the quality, and 
with high street stores like 
Jigsaw selling some good 


A newer concept, urban 
sportswear, relies on estab- 
lished forms, such as the jog- 
ging pant, windcheater, 
short-sleeved sport shirt, 
combat trouser and pyjama 
pant, but in a blend of new 
fabrics Qots of synthetics) 
and natural ones. Hence, 
crinkled linens sit with semi- 
sheer. fine gauge knits: res- 
tated cottons with pin 
stripes; leather with fleece. 

Details are functional or 
discreet For instance, there 
are lots of flapped pockets an 
kagouls and military/work- 
wear pants, tabs on collars 
and cnffa, and subtly con- 
trasting edges to sleeves and 
shirt hems and zips. 

The message is that it's 
cool to express individuality, 
even in an office. their 
heart of hearts, men want 
someone to notice what 
they’re wearing,” says 
Campbell, Who used to work 
in the City. “They no longer 
want to be dimes; and now 
there’s scope for individual- 
ity and stylishness, without 
looking mad.” 

A postscript to this 
encouraging news comes in 
the form of Peter Cash, a 
menswear graduate of Cen- 
tral St Martin’s. Not only did 
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The Edinburgh Festival 

Singers 
hold up 
the story 

Richard Fairman reviews the 
Royal Opera’s production of 
‘I masnadieri' 

M ost of the Edward Downes, the Royj 
m a s i c a 1 Opera's trusted early Vm 
themes at conductor. Earlier scene 
this year's had also found Hvorostovsk 
Edinburgh very much at home in tb 


M ost of the 
masical 
themes at 
this year's 
Edinburgh 
festival have already begun. 
The swots have had their 
heads down for a Verdi and 
Schiller study day. The festi- 
val good-timers are awaken- 
ing to mid-moming Schu- 
mann or curling up with 
tea-time Wolf. 

The Royal Opera’s series 
of Verdi operas adapted from 
plays by Schiller reached 
number - two, out of the four, 
on Wednesday. This was / 
masnadieri, the only opera 



Verdi composed for London, 
where it was first performed 
at Her Majesty's Theatre in 
1847. It Is interesting to be 
reminded that the premiere 
was attended by, among oth- 
ers, Queen Victoria and the 
Duke of Wellington. With 
the famed “Swedish nightin- 
gale". Jenny Lind, on the 
bill, they were doubtless 
looking forward to having a 
jolly good time. 

That seems to me a better 
spirit in which to approach 
the opera than sitting down 
with an annotated text of the 
Schiller and a weighty trea- 
tise on adapting plays for 
the operatic stage. Though 
Verdi was to give a new lead 
to Italian opera in the 1840s 
by insisting that the bold- 
ness of the plays he chose 
should be respected, I mas- 
nadieri is not one that shows 
a big leap forward. The gen- 
eral impression is that, how- 
ever wild and inflammatory 
Schiller's original may have 
been, the opera manages to 
reduce it to the customary 
round of singer-takes-all 
exhibitionism. 

There is one passage that 
is different This is when jus- 
tice pursues the evil brother, 
Francesco, to his doom 
(shades of La forza del des- 
tmo) and Verdi responds by 
giving his baritone a scene 
that leaves the old moulds of 
bel canto shattered cm the 
floor. Dmitry Hvorostovsky 
gave it all the gut-wrenching 
intensity he could summon, 
strongly supported by 


Edward Downes, the Royal 
Opera’s trusted early Verdi 
conductor. Earlier scenes 
had also found Hvorostovsky 
very much at home in the 
long-breathed lyrical music, 
even if his tone Is not bright 
or open enough to sound 
truly Italian. 

His counterpart, the good 
brother, is Carlo the tenor, 
sung here by Franco Farina 
with a welcome sensitivity 
mixe d in among the stock 
Italian tenor histrionics, 
which he does quite well. 
Paula Delligatti, an Ameri- 
can soprano with an invigor- 
ating Italianate voice, 
proved to be a find as 
Amalia, the Jenny Lind role, 
though one imagines her 
predecessor to have been 
more exquisite with the 
vocal detail and less compel- 
ling with the drama. Carlo 
Colombara brought vocal 
gra vitas to the bass role of 
the suffering father, Massi- 
miliano, and Julian Konstan- 
tinov was a sturdy Moser. 

It was - probably rightly - 
the singers who carried the 
performance. Elijah Mosh- 
insky’s production, unveiled 
earlier this summer at the 
new Baden-Baden festival in 
Germany, is ingenious at 
arranging a couple of bits of 
stage furniture into a variety 
of sets and always manages 
to give the generalised 
impression that there is 
some drama going on. Maybe 
the opera is incapable of 
yielding up anything more. 
If the spirit of Schiller is still 
alive and frigid ng in there 
somewhere. It is more likely 
to be found by the swots at 
the study day than at the 
opera itself. 


O n Monday one 
of the festival's 
shorter themes 
began when 
An dr as Schiff 
gave the Erst of his three 
morning recitals of Schu- 
mann piano music at the 
Queen's Hall As with any- 
thing Schiff undertakes, this 
was a fascinating experi- 
ence. Unlike most pianists 
who approach Schumann 
from the romantic stand- 
point of Chopin and Liszt, 
Schiff has come from the 
opposite direction. The years 
he has spent mastering 
Bach’s counterpoint (he has 
also been playing the Well- 
Tempered Clavier in late- 
night recitals this year) have 



Gut -wr en chin g intensity; Dmitry Hvorostovsky as the evfl brother France sco 


made him a master at sort- 
ing out Schumann’s hidden 
inner parts. His Davidsbfm- 
dlertdmx were detailed, quix- 
otic, highly intelligent, but 
never quite loveable. His 
Etudes symphoniques 
impressed rather than capti- 
vated. At times his playing 
can become very percussive. 

On Wednesday the 


Queen’s Hall morning recital 
introduced the Vienna Sex- 
tet, who are playing all Moz- 
art’s string quintets over 
three programmes. In con- 
trast to Schiff, this was a 
style of playing that was 
central to expectations, 
rarely challenging existing 
ideas about how Mozart’s 
chamber music should be 


performed, but generally liv- 
ing up to them in terms of 
elegance and communica- 
tiveness. The first pro- 
gramme included the mature 
String Quintet to D, K-583, 
and, as a makeweight with a 
gravity beyond its size, the 
Fantasia for mechanical 
organ, K.60R. in an arrange- 
ment by one of the group's 


cellists. Rudolf Leopold. 
Other musical themes of the 
festival include the songs at 
Wolf, already underway, and 
the music of Smetana. . 

1 masnadieri* sponsored by 
the Royal Opera . House 
Trust; Queen’s Hall recitals 
sponsored by the Bank of 
Scotland • 
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T he small but vocifer- 
ous minority which 
fights to keep public 
radio in the UK the 
best in the world finally has 
something to worry about. It 
.does seem that BBC boss 
man John Birt is keen to 
shoo in his own choice. Hil- 
ary Boulding, aa controller 
of Radio 3. irrespective of 
the quality of any potential 
competitive candidates. 

Boulding will be told to try 
and at least match Classic 
EM’S audience in size, which 
inevitably means dumbing 
down. But mare worrying is 
Hie wanner of her appoint- 
ment there is an agenda at 
work and erne that will not 
please radio traditionalists. 
After Radio 4’s re-launch, 
the temptation to mess 
around with Radio 3 will be 
irresistible. 

That said, it is hard to 
^nninfnfn that Radio 4 ha S 
gone completely to the dogs 
gtn re its overhaul. There are 
a few worries. There has 
been, for example, an unwel- 
come eruption of human 
interest programmes, which 
basically means sad mono- 
maniacs . being allowed to 
believe that, their lives have 
universal relevance. Unfor- 
tunately the radio, especially 
BBC radio, carries gravitas, 
and you suddenly you 
are agreeing with some 
of the nonsense so freely 
spouted on programmes 
such as Between Ourselves 
and Mbthers and Sons, 

There is also a greater flir- 
tation with phone-ins, 
another cheap cqndult 
through which the opinion- 
ated can have their preju- 
dices inflated. Some of the 
new game shows, like Only 
Connect, seem desperate: one 
can barely imagine the lives 
of the audiences who actu- 
ally travel to the recordings. 

But despite this flirtation 
with a Daily Mail listener- 
ship, Radio 4- continues to 
amaze with the variety and 
quality of its output It both 
Informs and delights, hi the 
past week, for example, we 
were reminded that when 
the Spanish arrived in Amer- 
ica to exterminate the 
Mayans they encountered a 
civilisation , which could at 
least ten the clueless Euro- 
peans what day it was, even 
if they did use their unrival- 
led knowledge the better to 
organise blood sacrifices. 
This came from The Calen- 
dar. a timely daily adapta- 
tion of the latest scientific 
best seller by David Ewing 
Duncan. 

Then there was Natalie 
Wheen plumbing the depths, 
tackling the subject that no 
one has ever wanted to han- 
dle human waste. The 
Influence of Effluent was an 
impr essively po-faced inves- 
tigation into the history of 
sewage, the control of which 
the Victorians rightly 
regarded as perhaps their 


greatest humanitarian 
achievement (the l*nnw of 
Wales was delighted to open 
London's first, architectur- 
ally brilliant, processing 
pl.-mt in 1865.) 

Excrement, being one 
third bacteria, nurtured the 
diseases which killed off the 
poor in droves, but its 
removal by the night-soil 
men provided a large source 
of employment, with a hand- 
some 14 shillings a wwik £ 

wages. We should be told 
once in our lives that the 
5401 bs we dispose of each 
year is enough to grow an 
acre of turnips. This was fas- 
cinating stuff, to be contin- 
ued on Monday: and If 
Wheen interposes her per- 
sonality between the subject 
and the listener, then that Is 
an inevitable consequence of 
the populist approach to 
broadcasting. 

T hen there was a fas- 
cinating and sober- 
ing insight into the 
lives of duty solici- 
tors. not a profession that 
grabs public attention but 
one that deals with more 
real life tragedies than the 
television soaps can ever 
dream of. In Diaries of 
Today four such lawyers 
recounted their experiences 
and provided a rare factual 
description of the workings 
of the underclass - their cli- 
ents, not the lawyers. It 
would be good, if probably 
disillusioning, to follow up 
same of the case histories. 

r.iite many of the new pro- 
grammes. Diaries was lim- 
ited to 15 minutes, presum- 
ably the length that research 
tells the Radio 4 controller is 
the attention span of his 
audience, it is an ideal 
period in which to catch and 
keep the listeners interest, 
but it leaves so much dan- 
gling in the air. 

Perhaps at the moment 
Radio 4 offers more intrigu- 
ing information than escap- 
ist fun - its run of comedy 
successes seems to have 
petered out. But it is still 
one of the best possible com- 
panions with which to spend 
a day. It can also make sense 
of situations long shrouded 
in fag. such as what did hap- 
pen exactly at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Gar- 
den, last year. In On the 
Ropes, a gently belligerent 
John Humphrys persuaded 
Mary Allen, who briefly ran 
Covent Garden at the height 
or the crisis, to disclose more 
about the chaos that she 
confronted there than Gerald 
Kaufman's Commons Com- 
mittee managed to uncover. 
At one stage Covent Garden 
had just a couple of hours in 
which to find £2m, or go 
bankrupt 

Vigilance is needed to 
keep BBC Radio exceptional, 
but on a week to week basis 
It is still better than most 
audiences would expect 


The Traverse makes it 
two for the road 

Alastair Macaulay on new productions which have a life 
after Edinburgh, plus assorted Fringe shows 


S omewhere between 
the the official Edin- 
burgh Festival and 
the lower echelons of 
the rest of the Fringe stands 
- temperamentally speaking 
- the Traverse Theatre. It 
now presents during the fes- 
tival premieres of produc- 
tions already announced to 
reach London’s West End 
later on. 

Last year, far example, the 
Royal Court presented here 
a Caryl Churchill world 
premiere. This year, the 
same institution has given 
the Traverse the world 
premiere of Sarah Kane’s 
Crave, while the Almeida is 
giving it the premiere of its 
new production of Bertoldt 
Brecht’s Mr PimtOa and his 
man Matti - which arrive in 
London in, respectively, Sep- 
tember and October. 

Meanwhile the Scarlet pro- 
duction of Princess Sharon 
(reviewed on last Monday's 
page) is a perfect example of 
a show that has already 
appeared on the London 
fringe but which has won far 
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greater attention up here. 
Other Traverse productions 
may subsequently reach 
London. 

The only snag about the 
otherwise enchanting stag- 
ing of 'Mr Pundla and his 
man Matti (Traverse One) is 
the play itself. This, in fact, 
a co-production between the 
Almeida Theatre (where it 
arrives on October 13) and 
the right size. Sean Foley 
and Hamish McCall (the cen- 
tral right size duo) are at 
their loveable and hilarious 
best here as master and 
man. Their talents are so 
diverse that you cannot 
decide: are they best in the 
physical comedy of their 
astonishing pratfalls and 
buffooneries? Or in the won- 
derfully urbane little songs 
they deliver before and dur- 
ing scenes? The different 
accents, different voices, dif- 
ferent physicaljties of these 
two men work together like 
left hand and right hand on 
a piano. 

And they are first-rate 
members of & larger ensem- 
ble. Here, loading a cast of 
10, they seem to embody a 
whole wave of British thea- 
tre, where physicality. song, 
intense ensemble, and multi- 
ple role-playing all vividly 
combine. Hayley Carmi- 
chael, especially as Puntila’s 
spoilt daughter Eva, is mar- 
vellously funny, especially 
in the prissily staccato way 
she says "vulgar masculi- 
ni-ty". Full marks to Kath- 
ryn Hunter, who directs; and 


to Tim Hatley, who designs. 
(But haven’t we now seen 
too many shows where the 
set falls apart at the end?) 

Brecht’s play is a perfectly 
watchable and frequently 
entertaining story of the var- 
ious self-contradictions of a 
capitalist boss and his man- 
servant. But it plods. We 
have understood its mean- 

Physicality, 
song, intense 
ensemble and 
multiple 
role-playing 
all vividly 
combine 

ings long before the end, and 
then (very charmingly) they 
are preached to us all over 
again. 

* 

Crave (Traverse Two), by 
Sarah Kane, is less a play 
than it is a poem, a hi g hl y 
sophisticated one. (She has 
been reading her T.S. Eliot) 
It has none of the brutal vio- 
lence that made her previous 
three plays (two at the Royal 
Court) notorious, and it 
shows in no uncertain terms 
that she can write impres- 
sive lines and can conceive 
human situations both deli- 
cate and urgent. All it is is 
talk. In Vicky Feathers tone's 
sta ging , the four actors are 


placed on chairs facing front 
in a row. At times, they turn 
to look at each other, and, at 
one point, two of them 
- rfaangp places. . 

The two men . and two 
women speak - mainly each 
a single line at a time, bo 
that the rhythm becomes 
that of mixed doubles in ten- 
nis - of different needs, in 
' general, each of the two men 
locates his need in the 
women (one older, one 
younger), while what the 
two women need is. some- 
thing. with which the two 
men are only partly 
involved. Part of what the 
women need, indeed, is just 
to be free of these men and 
their demands. The older 
man has one prolonged 
speech about his paedophile 
desire, during which the 
other three actiors in turn 
look away; and then look 

back. 

Yet although Crave shows 
us new sides of Kane, it also 
shows, in the very polish of 
its writing, the sensational- 
ism of which she has been 
accused in her earlier work 
(in which she showed canni- 
balism and amputation). In 
this mixed doubles play, 
characters keep returning 
lines to each other like 
“If you want me to abuse 
you, I will abuse you” 
and “You murdered my 
mother", amid other lines 
like *Tm the kind of woman ' 
of whom people say ‘Who 
was that woman?’" and 
“You’re not a bad person. 




Astonishing pratfaBs aid buffooneries: Hamish McCoB and Seat Foley in Brecht’s 'Mr Puntita aid Ks Man Matti* 


you just think too much". . 
Crave is a flashy feminist 
maze designed to draw atten- 
tion to its author's technical 
virtuosity. . 

★ 

Fire in the Basement (Tra- 
verse One) is a fast Chech 
comedy (1973) by Pavel' 
Kohout rendered in broad 
Scots by. Bill’ Findlay and 
directed by Gerry Mulgrew 
for the invariably vivid Scots 
company Comunicado. It 
starts as sex farce (a couple 
having been making honey- 
moon love in bed for days 
when suddenly the fire bri- 
gade burets in) and ends up 
as mystery (who were these 
visitors who have just • 
ruined our lives?). The play, 


which, has Intimations of 
black political satire and 
often recalls Max .von 
Frisch’s, famous satire The_ 
Eire Raisers, is about tile 
paranoia induced by life in a 
totalitarian state - but 
because it is also the para- 
noia that most of us experi- 
ence when dealing with "the 
authorities", it is always - 
funny. Fast and furious, too. 
* 

Kill the_ Old Torture their 
Young (Traverse One), the 
second play by David nar- 
rower, is commendably: dis-: 
similar to this author’s very 
successful first. Knives m 
Hens. That was rural, lyrical, 
prehistoric (and hearteatefc- 
ing). This Is post-modern. 


glossy, urban (and, alas, 
stone-cold). At no point 
could I get a grip on its sche- 
matic array, of separate but 
synthetic characters. Philip 
Howard directs. Early on, 
after watching one actress 
pretend to do sustained 10 - 
finger typing with only 
.seven fingers, I gave up hope 
of believing in any aspect of 
it For the record - though I 

canno t see why - this play 
seems to strike a chord with 
Scottish viewers. 

The same goes for the Scots 
comedian Broce Morton in 
Blood Below the Window 
(Traverse Two). Locally 
admired, -and .commendably 
avoiding the usual Fringe 


subjects for comedy, he is a 
fldget I laughed once, 
when he spoke of Scots teen- 
agers. "They know what tt is 
that poufs do. And what is it 
that poufc do? They stay on 
at school.” That is one mare 
jaogi than I gave Andrew 
Auckland in his one-man 
story The Water Juggler 
(traverse Two). This sci-fi 
tele of virtual-reality com- 
puter-games is cute cartoon 
fflhna for kiddies, fluent and 
proficient and relentlessly 
over-emphatic. 

j^PunUla and H is Man 
wifi tour England 
OdyerpooL Oxford. Coven- 
tiy) in September and Octo- 
ber. 
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I n all the long study of art 
tnere is no more misleading 
aJabel than “Flemish Ifrimi- 
tw . which still hangs for 
amvenieoce’s sake about the 
reparations of the great masters of 

the Netherlandish SchoSTcf the 

15th and early ieth centuries. 
Eariy, but jn their technical refine- 
and imaginative power. Prim, 
itrve? Never. 

But then so generally accepted 
has faeen^the cultural preeminence 
of Italy from the 13th to the i7th 
cent uri es, that it is all too easy not 
to remember that the Renaissance 
was a pan-European phenomenon; 
if Van Eyck found himself in Italy 
for a while by courtesy of a ducal 
patron, andRogier van der Weyden 
at the court of Spain, surely they 
were there more for what they 
might learn than for what they 
brought with them, 

In seeing -Hum thus, more as iso- 
lated cases than ambassadors we 
too readily forget quite how much 
of the culture of the North, was to 
be lost in the storms of the Refor- 
mation and its iconoclastic after- 
math. The idea of the rich south 
and its client north dies very hard. 

Yet for a while in the isth cen- 
tury, the courts of Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold, Dukes of 
Burgundy, at Bruges were as rich 
as a ny in Europe. And though its 
■ prosperity would fluctuate over the 
next two centuries or so, the city 

In the I5th 
century Bruges 
was famous for 
its beautiful 
women, material 
comforts, 
intellectual 
debate, and was 
full of artists 

knew itself to be at the heart of 
things. Famous for the beauty of 
its women and its material com- 
forts, it was a place of printers, 
writers and philosophers, of intel- 
lectual ferment and debate, and 
full of artists. And it is the purpose 
of the fascinating exhibition now 
at the Old Hospital of St John at 
Bruges, to make the point, setting 
the work of the Bruges school of 
painters into its context, hum the 
generation that immediately fol- 
lowed van Eyck, van der Weyden 
and Hugo van. der Goes in the mid- 
dle of the 15th century almost to 
the time of the emergence of 
Rubens ln rival Antwerp. 

The surprise is only that so. 
many of these artists so quickly 
disappeared into obscurity. The . 
work of the first of them. Hens . 
Memltng (144004), pupil of Van der 
Weyden in Brussels, was at least • 
always celebrated locally and kept - 
on view, but Gerard David (cJ.455- 
1523), who was manifestly no less l 
great, was barely re-identified 
before the Jater-lSth century. 

The fascinating Adriaen Isen- 
brant (c.i480-155D did survive in 
reputation into the 17th century, 
but thereafter more as a large par- 
cel of possibilities than in positive . 
attributions. In the absence of any 
signature, the distinction between . ■ 
his autograph and workshop pro- 
duction is still in question. 

We do know of Marcus Gheer- 
aerts (1521-87) by virtue of his lata: 
migration to London, and of Jan 
Provoost (1465-1529) through his 
friendship with Dtirer, whom he 
invited to Bruges as his guest in I 
1521. But the expatriate Italian, < 
Ambrosius Benson (active 1518-60), a 
who came to work with David, was I 
entirely unidentified until the 19th s 
century, and the highly mannered & 
Lancelot Blondeel (149&-1561) is .a n 
discovery, at least to me. We have e 
yet to learn who was the Master of s 
the Holy 'Blood. a 

As for Pieter Poorbus (1524-84X d 
with Mending the titular genius of c 
this 6how, he remains astonish- t 
ingly neglected for someone of his ii 
scope and authority, the true link t 
between the pious naturalism of 
van Eyck and M ending , and the o 
robust realism of Rubais and the F 



fonder, with never a hint of thesenfimentafc Gerard David's ravishing *MBk Soup Madofra* 


Natural talent of the 
Flemish ‘Primitives’ 

. William Packer on the painters of Bruges that time forgot 


Flemish baroque. Apart from the 
actual beauty, which is extreme, of 
so many particular works, it is this 
Unking of early to late within the 
scope of the Bruges school, that is . 
so fascinating' and exciting. For 
what we see. through Pourbus 
especially, is mot the fkdingof one 
sensibility and . the arising of 
another, but rather a continuous 
development, with all its subtleties 
of shift and contrast, and a distinc- 
tive quality preserved even as 
Influences from abroad, are regis- 
tered and accepted. 

For what makes the contribution 
of the earlier Flemish school to the 
Renaissance so distinctive is that 


very quality of naturalism - even 
at the point of its utmost piety and 
devotion - with little concession to 
the ideal or the general. This can 
at times seem heartless in its 
detachment, In a given martyrdom 
or morality, but is redeemed 
always by the immediacy, touching 
in its incidental detail, of familiar 
daily life - David’s ravishing 
Madonna offering her expectant 
Christ-child a spoon of soup, while 
a horse drinks at the pond outside: 
Mending's Saints Catherine and 
Barbara sitting at the Virgin’s feet 
In a heap of skirts as at a picnic. 
And such unaffected directness 
continues^ whatever the subject at 


once tough and affectionate, and 
tender with never a hint of the 
sen timental . 

Two large panels of Our Lady of 
Sorrows face one another, the one 
eariyish (1521) by Isenbrant, the 
other a generation on (1555) by 
Pourbus, rather broader and looser 
in the drawing and the paint, but 
no less intense in its emotional 
force. Both Virgins are surrounded 
by vignettes of the seven sorrows, 
but poignant as they are, it is the 
Virgin herself who commands both 
works, alike in repose, each rapt in 
grieving introspection, each a real 
woman, taken from life, and each a 
masterpiece - masterpieces, as it 


so happens here, among so many. 

Memttog to Pourbus - Bruges and 
the Renaissance: Old St John’s 
Hospital. Bruges, unto December 
6: sponsored by the Flanders Tour- 
ist Board, The Province of West 
Flanders, SBC Bank & Insurance. 
National Rail Service NMBS, 
WAT CO, ELBCTRABEL, Krediet- 
bank, Brnges-Zqebrugge Port 
Authority, De Cioedt & Son Dredg- 
ing Works, and Janssen Pharma- 
ceuticals. Information and book- 
ings - in Belgium +32 50/44 66 44: 
in UK - Belgian Tourist Office 
through Edwards & Edwards, 0171 
734 4555/ fox 0220. 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

When all 
the screen's 


T omorrow night’s 
drama on BBC2. 
The Designated 
Mourner, is not 
about doctors, detectives or 
vets. It is a screen version of 
a play by William Shawn, 
mounted by the National 
Theatre In 1996, and shot 
for television Immediately 
after the stage production 
dosed. It has a cast of three, 
who spend the entire perfor- 
mance. which lasts an hour 
and 35 minutes, sitting at a 
table. They don’t wear cos- 
tume, there are no props, 
and for only one brief pas- 
sage do any of the charac- 
ters address one another; 
otherwise they speak to 
camera. 

The setting is indetermi- 
nate- The events described 
apparently occur in a mili- 
tary or police state, perhaps 
a South American dictator- 
ship, yet the characters 
speak in conventional Amer- 
ican accents. The story, 
such as it is, emerges in 
flashback, sometimes in a 
fairly straight narrative 
line, sometimes more ellipti- 
caBy. 

The events of the story are 
few, and pretty straightfor- 
ward. Jack (played by Mike 
Nichols, best known as the 
director of such movies as 
The Graduate and Who’s 
Afraid Of Virginia Woolf. 
here giving his first stage 
performance for 30 years) 
marries Judy (Miranda Rich- 
ardson with an American 
accent that you would swear 
could come only from an 
American) who is the 
daughter of Howard (David 
de Keyser). 

Howard is a writer whose 
ideas are at odds with those 
of the government. Jack is 
also a writer, but for tabloid 
newspapers. Judy is an aes- 
thete who admires her 
father. The sound of the 
guns used by the state 
heavies is often mentioned, 
and eventually Howard and 
Judy are both thrown into 
prison. 

However, the story, which 
remains vague throughout, 
is really only a roughly 
sketched backdrop upon 
which Shawn can slowly 
paint in his characters. If 
you Intend to watch the pro- 
gramme, and are not famil- 
iar with the play, yon may 
want to skip the rest of this 
paragraph at least until 
after yon have seen it 
The dramatic impact 
comes from the slow realisa- 
tion that the character 
doing most of the narration. 
Jack, is utterly odious. And 
this becomes clear not from 
critical comments presented 
by the other’ characters, but 
from words delivered by 
Jack himself, who is not a 
self-critical man. Hearing 
his casual account of being 
found in the garage daring 
his father-in-law's barbecue 
with his hand inside the 
blouse of a young Danish 
student, yon see him. not 
through his own eyes bnt 
through those of the two 
who remain silent. 

During the 1970s there 
was a debate among those in 
British televirion about the 
way in which filmed realism 
appeared to be taking over 
entirely from the sort of 
non-natnralistic studio 


a stage 


drama which had been such 
a notable part of the great 
age of television in the 

1960s. Nobody wanted to 
prevent television producing 
miniature versions of Holly- 
wood films, whether in 
period costume or in 

screeching police cars. 

But some of us feared that 
the ever growing mass of 
such material, with its vir- 
tual guarantee of bigger rat- 
ings, could threaten the 
very existence of studio 
drama. Sure enough, those 
fears proved well founded. 
Today studio drama tends to 
be limited to low-budget 
experiments by tyro direc- 
tors. and obscure produc- 
tions from education depart- 
ments. 

Now here comes a rare, 
high profile (well, relatively 
high) example of non-real- 
ism from BBC2, with not so 
much as a single police 

Here is a rare 
example of 
non-realism 
from BBC2, 
and at once 
doubts arise 
and questions 
crowd in 

truncheon to illustrate a 
story set in a totalitarian 
state, and immediately 
doubts arise and the ques- 
tions crowd in. What is 
gained by presenting the 
material in this un -staged 
form? Even if you decide 
against location fibning, is 
it really a good idea to keep 
the cast seated at a table for 
95 minutes? It may be a 
clever exercise to have vir- 
tually no Inter-action 
between the characters, but 
what benefit Is there to the 
viewer? 

It seems frnstratingly 
static. Does it make sense to 
mount what feels like such a 
literary exercise on televi- 
sion? It would probably 
work very well on radio, but 
why put it into a visual 
medium? Has that lack of 
studio drama on the box 
conditioned us to expect 
ceaseless action, and have 
we become incapable of con- 
centrating when faces and 
words are all that we are 
offered? 

Yet this production was, 
after aU. originally created 
for the theatre and that, too, 
is a visual medium. Perhaps 
the real trouble is that while 
there is a live relationship 
between the theatregoer and 
the actor, no such thing is 
possible between the viewer 
and the television per- 
former. 

Not that the time spent 
watching The Designated 
Mounter is time wasted. It is 
a clever piece of work con- 
sidered solely as an exercise, 
and there is much more to it 
than that It just seems a bit 
of a pity that on those rare 
occasions when television 
does forego its familiar real- 
ism. it does not try harder 
to create work more likely 
to engage a general audi- 
ence. 


T he arts world is still 
recovering from the 
shock of discovering 
that it has a future. 
Against the odds, and the 
expectations, culture 
secretary Chris Smith 
managed to squeeze an extra 
£290m for his department 
over the next three years. 

Much of this will be eaten 
up by inflation, and there is 
sleight of hand in the 
presentation, but the arts 
stand to gain an additional 
£i25m which should ensure 
limited real growth in 
subsidy for many arts 
companies for the first time 
in six years. 

They should know by 
November their funding for 
1999-2000. and. in a 
revolutionary move, for the 

next two years after that In 
a stroke this should 
eliminate all those “theatre 
in closure battle” and 
“orchestra feces finale” 
stories. 

The companies will know 
exactly where they stand, 
and if they cannot run 
themselves efficiently with 
such long-term, secure 
fending then the Arts 
Council will be reluctant to 
intervene if they do get into 
financial trouble. 

However the council will 
be holding back a 
substantial sum as a 


Off the wall/Antony Thomcroft 

A revolution in arts funding, and 
the battle of the salerooms 


contingency fond and to 
finance new initiatives. It . 
remains to be seen how 
much Covent Garden will . 
need to operate in Ite vastly 
expanded new Royal Opera . 
House in 2000. Its chairman. 
Sir Colin Southgate, wants a 
doubting of the grant to 
£3Qm a yean he won’t get 
that, but will undoubtedly 
expect a substantial - 
increase. 

But not a H arts companies 
will enjoy this brave new 
world. Under chairman 
Gerry Robinson the council 
will shift its resources 

around. Its internal 
Investigations are almost 
complete and the new 
slimmed down councO will 
then decide ch anges In 
strategy - more help for 
individual artists, for 
widening access, for 
certain art forms over 
others, for minorities - at 
the expense of grants Un- 
certain long-term clients. 

There might even be a 


"sacrificial victim from 
among the large, 
directly-funded companies. 
Certainly the regional arts 
boards, who win distribute 
the bulk of the cash and who 
will soon have responsibility 
for lottery applications of 
under £100,000. will he 
ordered to take hard 


Not all arts 
companies 
will enjoy this 
brave new 
world 


decisions. 

But the good news is that 
the overall budget will be 
much larger.For next year 
the council should not only 
have around £30m more in 
suhsidy, some of which will 
be consumed by its new 
responsibilities, such as the 


Crafts Council and the arts 
sponsorship Pairing Scheme, 
but will be able to use some 
of the £200m-plus a year of 
lottery money for revenue 
funding. 

Suddenly there wDl he 
over £4(Xta to play with, and 
although much of this is 
committed to lottery 
building projects, there • 

. should be enough to finance 
the changes in direction that 
the council. In its current 
revolutionary mood, is 
plotting. 

* 


T here was great joy 
at Sotheby’s before 
the auction house 
decamped for its 
long gumma- break - in the 
first half of the year it 
managed to grab back 
market leadership from arch 
rival Christie’s. 

Sotheby’s had been in pole 
position for over 40 years, 
since the then chainuan 
Peter Wilson transformed 


the art market by 
persuading Jakob 
Goldschmidt to sell his 
Impressionist collection at 
auction rather than through 
dealers. But two years ago 
Christie’s, thanks to some 
massive modern picture 
sales in New York, edged 
ahead. Although Sotheby's 
was producing the higher 
profits, the loss of jta sales 
lead was a blow to prestige 
and confidence. 

But now Sotheby's has 

regained dominance. In the 
first six months it notched 
up sales of $W7.&n (£587-2m), 
as against $85?.§m (£524J3m) 
a year previously, a rise of 13 
per cent in dollars (the 
favoured currency of the art 
market). Christie’s weighed 
in with $870m (£52701), a fell 
of 4 per cent compared with 
1397. 

Christie's paints out that 
its big summer sale of 
modem pictures In Loudon 
was in July this year, rather 
than June, and outside the 


calculations. But even with 
this accounted for sales still 
fell by 1 per ceni. 

It was Sotheby's which 
secured the big pictures, 
selling one of Monet's 
“WaterUhes” for £19An to 

Sotheby's has 
grabbed back 
market 
leadership 
from its 
arch rival 

Loudon (the highest price 
paid for a painting at 
auction in Europe since 1990) 
and Warhol’s “Orange 
Marilyn" in New York for 
517.3m. raising the auction 
record for Warhol over 
fourfold. In comparison 
Christie’s top price during 
tile period was the $7 An 
paid for "Afternoon on the 


Avenue” by the American 
Impressionist Childe 
Hassam. 

Even though the main 
salerooms at Sotheby's and 
Christie’s are silent, the 
search is on for goods to 
auction in the autumn. 
Christie’s, showing off its 
internationalism since its 
acquisition by the French 
retailer. Francois Pinault. 
has secured three house 
sales on the continent an 
area of growing importance. 

It is disposing of works of 
art from Schloss Herblingen 
on the Swiss border with 
Gennady for Hindrik Niebor. 
the interior decorator: the 
contents of the Palazzo del 
Pozzo In Milan for the 
Counts dal Pozzo di 
Castelino e San Vincenzo; 
and a hundred works from 
Kastel de Haar in Holland 
for Baron van Zuylen van 
Ntfevelt van de Haar. 

Sotheby's is hitting back 
with two traditional British 
house sales. 450 lots from 


Derwydd Mansion near 
Llandeilo, Carmarthenshire, 
home of the Stepney-Gulston 
family since 1742, and the 
contents of Noseiey Hall 
near Melton Mowbray, 
which has been occupied by 
the Hazleriggs since the 15th 
century: few houses can 
claim such continuous 
occupation by one family. 

The joy of such sales is 
that the objects always sell 
for tar above forecast, so 
keen are the dealers to get 
their hands on totally fresh 
antiques and the locals on 
an object from the Big 
House. 
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BOOKS 


B efore praising Roy Jen- 
kins’s latest book, one 
should say what it is 
not The title might sug- 
gest a grand theme in British 
economic and political history. 
Unlike Edmund Dell's recent 
book with the same title (but 
about a later period), this is not 
its main purpose. Although Jen- 
kins frequently suggests broader 
perspectives, his volume might 
well _have been called: “Some 
people 1 wanted to write about, 
who happened, like me, to have 
been chancellors. " 

As Jenkins says in his intro- 
duction, “Post-Gladstonlan chan- 
cellors were a disparate lot with 
no very obvious sinews of prove- 
nance, style or policy connecting 
them". In his last chapter, he 
even wonders aloud why he bad 
Included Hugh Dalton, whose 
period of office fell outside his 
chosen dates: I860 to 1945. The 
reasons, he says, were that he 
knew Dalton, liked him and had 
never previously written about 
him except in a book review. 

The reader should approach 
this collection of 19 essays in a 


A disparate lot 



Max Wilkinson finds Roy Jenkins pondering on the lives and characters of other Chancellors 


similarly relaxed spirit The sub- 
jects range from the most 
famous (Winston Churchill, 
Lloyd George, Baldwin) to politi- 
cians now generally forgotten . 
(such as Sir Michael Hicks Beach 

or Re ginal d McKenna). He says ' 
the most interesting thing about 
four of his chancellors w as to . 
explain how they ever made it to 
that office. 

Jenkins has set himself a hard 
task to sustain interest across 
such a wide range of subjects. 
Most chapters begin with a pot- 
ted biography - early life, par- 
entage, hobbies, eta, so the book 
keeps stopping and starting like 
a fast train interrupted by work 
on the line. When it does . get 
going, however, the narrative 
passes through vast historical 
landscapes at bewildering speed. ' 
The great debates on Irish home 
rule, the annexation of Burma, 


Bulgarian atrocities, the Grst 
world war, conscription, the gen- 
eral strike and the privations of 
the 1930s, the rise of Hitler and 
the second world war - they all 
flash by in a blur, seen, 
as it were, through a misted-up 
window-pane of domestic poli- 
tics. ■ 

The reason is that Jenkins con- 
centrates very closely upon the 
character and political dimen- 
sions of his subjects.' He treats as 
subsidiary any events which do 
not bear upon the question, 
“what kind of man was this?" 
Consequently, these essays are 
best suited perhaps to people 
who know quite a lot already. 
Nor does Jenkins go. out of bis 
way to help the lay reader, A 
simple list of chancellors with 
their dates and the prime minis- 
ters under whom they served 
would have been useful, as 


would a schematic chart of the 
main events of the period. 

He is often rather abrupt In 
describing: the huge cast of char- 
acters which wanders in and out 
of bis pages. For example when 
Randolph Churchill was chancel- 
lor after 1886, we are told, in 

THE CHANCELLORS - 

by Roy Jenkins- : 

MocntUkot £25, 497 pager 

parenthesis: “(the despised 
Iddesliegh was foreign secre- 
tary)". Perhaps one should not 
expect more in a short essay. But 
there does sometimes seem to be 
a lofty assumption that cine win 
know this already. 

It is less easy to forgive' his 
frequent failure to convert the 
money of the day into present 
values. With scune mental arith- 


metic one can work out from his 
figures that the SSm that Ran- 
dolph Churchill raised for local 
authorities was S per cent .of ids 
total budget, but it would have' 
been nice to know what that 
meant in relation to national 
income or to. the purchasing 
power of the pound. . 

Sometimes he s eems to relish 
obscure details far their own 
sake, such as the exact address 
of Neville Chamberlain's moth- 
er-in-law. Or, whim he mentions 
Dalton's friendship with tbe poet 
Rupert Brooke, he eannot resist 
telling us that Brooke and Mat- 
thew -Arnold both had- fathers 
who were schoolmasters at 
Rugby, “although -Thomas 
Arnold [wasj of course Car the 
more eminent," 

Such bonnes bouches of histor- 
ical go ss ip are charming in their 
way hut they can also be irrita- 


ting if . one is. trying to recall 
what exactly was going on in the 
wider world at the time. The 
same is true, of his aphorisms 
aid erudite asides, intended per- 
■ baps to elicit -a. smile or two in 
tie senior common- .room - for 
example we learn that Neville 

Chamberlain entered parliament 

at 'a mare advanced age than any 
future prime minister; that of 
the 37 chancellors from Glad- 
stone to George Brown, 12 never 
seriously wanted to be prime 
minister. And that Neville Cham- 
berlain had the best prime minis- 
terial handwriting since 
Asquith. 

Yet Jenkins knows so much 
and writes so well that it is diffi- 
cult to resist his . charm or to 
nrind hds odd quirks of pompos- 
ity. His judgments are, as ever, 
lively and Interesting, and his 
humour win be sharply illnmina- 


ting. i much his 

ofthe Churchills. 

hlc well realised portrait of 

Neville Chamberlain. 

ci. william Harcourt olive eveu 

+or left dead. Similarly, I started 
on Hicks Beach with a h«^f. 
heart, but soon Sj 

pected interest to sp,ewW 

Victorian , w 

Perhaps the most v, ' l “ w .■ 
these essays Is that on - 

jenkim catches the pattw . 

later years und the oddity of bh 

failure to cement 
ances. This was a characteristic 
shared with several of hfa prede- 
cessors. and one which fasci- 
nates Jenkins. 

Indeed if there is a theme to 
this book it is why some chancel- 
lore made it to the supreme 
office, while others, through ran- . 
tankerousness or Inadequate pol- 
itical muscle, failed at the final 
hurdle. Since Lord Jenkins was 
himself an excellent chancellor 
and might have been a fine., 
prime minister, it is a subject on 
which he is well qualified to Poo* „■ 

der. 


I 


F rom its glorious begin- 
nings with Peggy Ash- 
croft and Peter 
O’Toole, through Its 
effetely mannered hey- 
day to its present trudging ordi- 
nariness, the Royal Shakespeare 
Company has followed a sad tra- 
jectory. the keepers of the flame 
have all but let it bum out. But 
the Shakespeare Industry is cycli- 
cal: something new always comes 
to Can it back into life. 

Michael Morrison chronicles 
this process in another world, 
another age. In mid-19th century 
America Shakespeare was popu- 
lar entertainment, laced with 
contemporary songs and comic 
afterpieces; hut by the turn of the 
century he had become rarefied 
high art Then along came a man 
called John Barrymore, and the 
Bard was box-office again. 

John Barrymore came Cram a 
theatrical dynasty, and two of his 
siblings. Ethel and Lionel were 
celebrated actors in their own 

JOHN BARRYMORE, 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
ACTOR 

by Michael A. Morrison 

Cambridge £ 15 . 398 pages 

right; but initially he seemed des- 
tined only to play charming 
rakes in light comedies. This he 
did to perfection, but also to his 
own boredom: he kept himself 
amused by improvising mid- 
performance tricks on his col- 
leagues. 

Unexpectedly pitched into a 
tragic part - in Galsworthy’s Jus- 
tice - he discovered his true 
ambition, and in that moment, 
aged 34, decided to reinvent him- 
self. The rest is history: an 
avant-garde Richard m which 
electrified New York and London, 
and a Hamlet which, at one 
stroke, cleared out Victorian 
nations of sweet princes and mel- 
ancholy Danes and placed Shake- 
speare in the era of Freud. All 
the gods or our age bowed down 
to him: when Barrymore was on 
stage, said Laurence Olivier, “the 
sun came out". 

John Barrymore, Shakespear- 
ean Actor focuses on the rising of 
that sun and its premature drink- 
sodden setting in Hollywood, but 
the private life is only dwelt on 
when it illuminates the art Bar- 
rymore was deeply marked, for 
example, by his father's descent 
into madness from tertiary syphi- 
lis: and as Morrison points out, 
his sexual initiation by his step- 
mother must have directly influ- 
enced the way he played Hamlet. 

The kernel of this tale - Barry- 
more's reinvention of himself - is 
fascinating, turning as it does on 
the reinvention of his voice. One 
fellow-actor described it, in its 
original state, as "furry", with a 
very undassical rasp; he himself 
thought it monotonous, and 
sought out a series of coaches 
before finding a remarkable 
woman called Margaret Carring- 
ton. 

Like Frederick Alexander 
(founder of the eponymous Tech- 
nique). Carrington was a singer 
who had decided to apply her 
wisdom to the teaching of actors; 
Orson Welles and Liilian Gish 
were among her pupils. With Bar- 
rymore she worked on character- 
analysis as well as muscular con- 
trol; after six intensive weeks he 
emerged with a new voice. 





Science goes 
back to basics 



John Barrymore: when he was on stage, said Laurence Ofivter, the sun came out* 


Real tragedy of a great actor 

This was a life immolated on the altar of art, writes Michael Church 


Much of this book is devoted to 
detailed accounts of Barrymore's 
two - only two - Shakespearean 
performances, which are collated 
from prompt-books, reviews and 
recordings, and notated tike 
musical scores. We can never 
know precisely how he acted, but 
these descriptions stand to it as 
piano rolls do to wax recordings, 
and for theatre historians will be 
of great interest. 

And there are many piquant 
details on the periphery: Barry- 
more studying a tarantula for 
Richard in (compare Antony 
Sher), or os Hamlet retching up 


his father’s ghost (compare Jona- 
than Pryce), or explaining how 
he developed his royal limp. "I 
merely turned my right foot 
inward . . . and then forgot all 
about it. I walked as well as I 
could. A cripple does not fry to 
walk with a worse gait then he 
has to employ." So obvious, so 
rarely understood. 

Barrymore, who dominated 
every aspect of the productions 
he created, was a man of high 
intelligence with an ability to 
convulse his audiences with rapi- 
er-tike ad-libs. 

Annoyed -by a persistent 


rougher in the stalls during a 
matinee of BamJet, he turned on 
tbe miscreant and without break- 
ing his rhythmic stride 1 interpo- 
lated the immortal tine: "Bark! 
Bark! Bark on! Thou phlegm-be- 
clotted cur f” Painting a comic 
face on the dummy to be lowered 
into the earth by the Gravedigger 
was one of his jollier disruptions. 

The British critic James Agate 
found in this Hamlet "the purest 
diction, perfect, enunciation, and 
unexampled clarity ... the gen- 
eral illusion of princeliness and 
youth, and analytical- power of 
extreme cogency.” After estab- 


lishing his subject's greatness, 
Morrison follows him on - the 
downward slide, through a series 
of marriages and a series of terri- 
ble films, to his early- distategrd- 
ticra. 

. OfBitage as well as an, Barry- 
more lived to the hilt He compul- 
sively- fuelled his performances 
with alcohol, and he couldn't 
bear the boredom of long runs 
because it was creation that 
tamed him otl This .was a life 
immolated on the altar of art: 
tragic and marvellous, worlds 
away from the cool-dude thes- 
ptanism of today. 


.ont be put -off by the 
antiquated title of 
Edward 0. Wilson’s 
highly readable new 
book on the search for the The- 
ory of Everything; Consilience l it- 
e rally., means the “Jumping 
together” of knowledge across 
[ disciplines or the. linking of facts 
and theories by finding the 
shared foundations. 

He has written a particular his- 
tory of science with broad, unify- 
ing goals as its paradigm. Wilson, 
recently retired from Harvard's 
museum of comparative zoology 
L after 40 years! teaching, argues 
that consilience is the reason 
that medical science today races 
from one spectacular, front-page 
discovery to another. Modern 
medicine is built an a foundation 
of molecular and cell biology, and 
integrates chemistry and physics 
with vastly complex fields, 
including genetics,, neurology 
and virology^ Insights on health 
and illness are thus built upon 
well-defined, fundamental princi- 
pals and information between 
researchers is shared rapidly via 
a global communication, network. 

Contrast that with practitio- 
ners of the equally complex 
[-stxnal- sciences-, and humanities, 
'whose-efforts ht calls ^snarled by 
disunity and a failure of vision," 
and -who have never been able to 
“embed their, narratives in the 
physical: realties of human biol- 
ogy and psychology-” They lack a 
consiliant perspective. If political 
scientists, to take one example, 
had been mindful of human evo- 
lutionary biology , they would 
have expected the collapse of 
Communism (which sought to 
overrule impulses of human 
nature), and the rise of ethnic 
conflicts (a trait genetically 
coded). Likewise, “theorists have 
consistently misjudged Moslem 
fundamentalism, which is reli- 
gion inflamed by ethnicity.’' 
Rather optimistically, he asserts 
that “only fluency across the 
boundaries'' will provide a clear 
view of the world as it really is. 

But “consilience” is really just 
an updated, baggage-free name 
for “socioWolQgy”, Wilson’s the- 
ory - wildly controversial two 
decades ago - that many aspects 
of human society stem from our 
evolutionary past. We are intent 
on procreating to pass along our 
genes, the idea goes, and this 
affects everything from the way 
we interact with one another to 
the way . we develop religion or 
art In the 1970s, sociobiology in 
concept was accused by fellow 
Harvard biologist Stephen J. 
Gould, among others, of provid- 
ing a “genetic justification” for 
racism and- sexism. The debate 
grew so heated that at one nor- 
mally staid scientific meeting, 
protesters chanted “Wilson 
you're all wet” and dumped a 
pitcher of iced water on his head. 
. But Wilson's sodobiology, hav- 
ing shed its inflammatory conno- 
tations, has now mostly been 
accepted as commonplace among 
biologists. Popular books, such as 
Richard Dawkins’s The Selfish 
Gene, have borrowed extensively 
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P eter Picker hitches 
Into Berlin to pick 
up a spare for his 
punctured ■ tyre, 
leaving Daphne 'and Fried- 
rich In his car ou the transit 
road through East Germany. 
It is New Year's Eve 1988. 
The Wall is still intact It’s 
cold and dark. They turn up 
the car radio and. stepping 
out into the silent snow,, 
begin to dance, caught in. the 
headlights of occasional 
travellers, their tango “a sol- 
emn gesture of absurdity, 
tike the absorbed games of 
children". 

So are we introduced to 
the curious characters that 
people Philip. Hensher's 
novel. The untruths and eva- 
sions already bandied 
between these three strang- 
ers on their journey from 
Cologne to Berlin firmly re- 
state Hensher's fondness for 
ambiguity. Set in Vienna 
and Berlin, Hensher’s first 
novel Other Lulus archly 


Fiction/James Urquhart 


Hedonism over the Wall 


Illuminated the subtle mis- 
constructions within rela- 
tionships. The Berlin o£ Plea- 
sured is similarly populated 
by a vivid, sardonically 
drawn cast well-versed in. 
Hensherian techniques of 
evasion. 

Peter Picker vaguely does 
“this arid that" - we never 
learn more - whilst Fried- 
rich loafs in the Oranienbar 
and lies as necessary. 
Daphne dresses sesdly to go 
out to indulge In clandestine 
acts of class war with -her 
lover Mario, who is -actually 
a Stasi agent called Egon: 
but Daphne doesn't know 
that, yet Pierre Stifter, per- 
haps the most extreme aco- 
lyte of pleasure; .is. a . brash 
loucheness of ..romped-up. 


fur-coated homosexuality, 
picking up border guards, 
teasing, provoking, leading 
even Friedrich a merry 
dance. 

A sequence of essentially 

PLEASURED 

by Philip Hensher 

Chat ta £14.99. 240 pages 

hedonistic and self-serving 
escapades provide Pleasured 
with a delightfully oblique 
political satire which gradu- 
ally darkens as the events of 
19S9-. gather- momentum, 
throughout the -socialist 
bloc. Daphne and. Mario 
throw pigshit into bourgeois 
yuppie-bars in a gesture as 
absurd and limited in Its 


statement as Professor Aven- 
- axiiia’s-' hilarious' ecological 
protest in Milan Ktmdera's 
Immortality (stabbing 
parked cars 1 tyres whilst jog- 

gin?)- ■ 

'Friedrich and Herr Picker 
debate., at .length how they 
could destabilise the DDR 
by smuggling, one -roll at a 
time, luxury toilet paper into 
the- East, Friedrich expan- 
sively suggests dumping 
Ecstasy as a better way to 
foment revolutionary long- 
ings. for pleasure "over the . 
walT - and promptly Cheats 
■Picker’s .fanciful plans by . 
selling him i.ooo paraceta- 
mol. tablets ■ (“painkillers". 
Pickier muses naively; what 
a just name for such plea- . 
.sure pills!). ; 


Wlm Wenders' beautiful 
1987 film, Wings of Desire. 
evocatively captured the dis- 
location of divided Berlin 
and in many ways Hensher 
has -expertly rendered this 
■ slightly anomic, fathomless 
lack of gravity among his 
Berliners. “We always let the 
idea of other people's inno- 
cence pleasure us; we lie 
back and let it all happen, 
without our doing anything 
at all," Picker marvels. The 
ideas- that East and West 
hold about each other turn 
out to.be amply that ideas, 
essential or langetfcised ide- 
ologies of. desire. 

-Tbe' actual breaching of 
the .WalLis a distant rum- 
bling . tide not at first 
believed' by Berliners - a 


A 


from it. Wilson has corned tbe 
status of being able to toll this 
history in the first person. As a 
young zoologist he uncovered tbe 
way insects use chemicals to 
communicate: he later contrib- 
uted significant advances lo eco- 
logical and evolutionary theory. 
He was awarded two Ptditser 
Prizes, for On Human Nature 
(1978) and The Ants 099DX As a 
starting point in Consilience, we 
learn of the Ionian Enchantment 
a brief but exhilarating flash 
every science student gets when 
he realises how neatly the laws 
that govern the universe fit. 
together. So much is imagined at 
that moment - questions can 
come later. 

We are introduced to the 
Enlightenment philosopher, the 
Marquis de Condorcet, and his 
novel concept that social actions 
might be quantitatively analysed 
and predicted. Francis Bacon's 
scheme for unifying knowledge 
and a 1797 meeting of the Ameri- 

consiuenceTthe 

UNITY OF KNOWLEDGE 
. by Edward O. Wilson 

Linlc. Broun iV.V W. 3$7 pages 

can Philosophical Society, with 
Thomas Jefferson os chairman, 
are admired moments from when 
the entire world of learning was 
“still small enough to be seen 
whole." 

Since then the industry of sci- 
ence has been on a frighteningly 
steep ascent the number of prac- 
titioners estimated to have dou- 
bled ever)' 15 years. With these 
new members came increased 
specialisation, unmanageable dis- 
tances, and new. isolating vocab- 
ularies. Wilson draws hope from 
Enlightenment thinkers, who 
believed that we can know every- 
thing. The 19th century Roman- 
tics turned away from that ideal; 
and radical post-modernists, from 
Wilson’s awn campus, believe 
that we can know nothing. The 
history lesson over, he speculates 
on the problems with the social 
sciences, the biological origins of 
art, morality, religion and “ratio- 
nal choice" - suggesting that our 
evolutionary history has placed 
boundaries on what we can do 
and on how our society nan be 
shaped. 

A cool-headed argument for 
conserving our fragile planet 
comes almost as an afterthought. 
He covered this valuable material 
more urgently and completely in 
The Diversity of Life (1992). Still, . 
the less fragmented our know- 
ledge, the more we value the dis- 
tinct parts of the globe, and it 
ties in. But his main concern 
here is guiding the social scien- 
tists, who can fashion more pre- 
dictive models - the dltimate 
goal of a fl sciences, he tells us 
several times - only by using 
bottom-up approaches, bhfldirig 
on fundamental components and 
by basing their work on biotogi- 
cal rather than idealised “ratio- 
nal agent" strategies. 

Pierre Ruhe 


stranger demanding cham- 
pagne fn Friedrich's local - £.m 
bar, a poker game inter- V I v 
rupted. Hensher turns with 
this whisper of news (barely • 
off the tongues of gossips 
who have wailed too long for 
mis to be true) to reflect on 
the poignant, ungainly lone- 
liness of Peter Picker, fat, 
nervously homosexual, 
deprived of his mail 
schemes, his accidental but 
beloved son Thomas lost to 
meningitis. 

Friedrich's dissoluteness Is- 
m a good part redeemed by 
his shock and compassion at 
Peters situation, and the 
to each other-', 
with the new honesty of pro- 
found emotion, genuinely JM* 

befriend each other. This is a ™ 

point of signal weight In the 
novel, and an elegiac climax 
that comes upon the reader 
with the same quiet right- - 
ness and satisfaction as the ' • 
swell of history breaking 
across the city. _ 
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This biography stokes the 
Karajan myth rather than 
explains it, argues Andrew Clark 


^ t is a paradox t h a t the 

■ most powerful class- 
ical musician of the 
I postwar era should he 
so poorly remembered 
in the years since his death. 
.. Herbert von Karajan sold 
more recordings than any 
conductor before or after, 
but demand for them now is 
negligible. He documented 
his music-making on film 
more assiduously than all 
( his rivals combined; today, 
- no one is interested. While 
/ the lives of Furtw&ngler, 
Bernstein and other near- 
contemporaries are ezam- 
.. ined ami appraised, the man 
who cultivated his image 


HERBERT VON 
KARAJAN: A LIFE- 
IN MUSIC 

by Richard Osborne 

Chatto if Windus £30, SSI pages 


, better than any has been 
ignored. 

As the 10th anniversary of 
his death approaches, there 
are signs that the scales of 
Karajan’s reputation may be 
tipping back in his favour. 
, Widely vilified in the months 
after he died. Karajan is now 
the subject of a biography by 
the distinguish ed writer and 
i critic Richard Osborne, who 
has also written a six-part 
series about Karajan for 
BBC Radio 3. to be broadcast 
. next month. The biography 
is a fas cinatin g read, if only 
for the information it pro- 
vides about Karajan's early 
career. And for those who 
only knew his late work, the 
chapters -recounting Ms final 
triumphs and tribulations 
. , help to fill in some gaps^ 

But for all- its anecdotal 
colour and perceptive asides 
on postwar cultural trends, 
the book, turns out to be 
. little more than a musical 
eulogy. It stokes the Karajan 
myth inste ad of explaining 
and. deconstructing it; it begs 
more questions than it 
answers. Osborne often gives 
the impression of having 
1 just returned from one of the 
Interviews Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set up for him in 
Karajan’s last years. The 
chapters on the 1970s and 
1980s are littered with gush- 
ing encomia, as if the author 
is stfl] under the conductor’s 
spell. Even in death, classi- 
cal music’s first great image- 
maker has succeeded in cast- 
ing a veil over himself. 

We are left in the dark 
about Karajan's personal 
life, about his business 
empire and his involvement 
in its more unsavoury deal- 
ings, about his role in driv- 
ing up the fee structure in 
classical music. We are 
regaled with accounts of 
meetings with Edward 
Heath and Margaret 
Thatcher, but Karajan's 


Swiss lawyer, who played a 
key role in organising »iwt 
protecting his wealth, does 
not get a mention. 

Osborne's is altogether an 
Anglo viewpoint - particu- 
larly in the latter half of the 
. book, which quotes 
critics extensively but starts 
over German reportage. TTie 
famous faHingout with the 
Berlin Philharmonic is 
entirely from the. viewpoint 
of Karajan, Ms cronies and 
partisan figures like Ranald 
W Ilford, the music industry 
mogul who organised some 
of Ms biggest deals. These is 
no attempt to explain why 
Karajan met such strong 
opposition within the orches- 
tra. what were the objections 
to his behaviour, or how the 
musicians managed to pres- 
ent such a united front. The 
hostility to Karajan- is 
depicted as the work of a few 
plotters. Osborne is either 
blind to Karajan’s failings, 
or too beholden to his sur- 
viving associates to let the 
truth be told. 

What we do get is a dear, 
and often engagingly racy, 
guide to the stepping stones 
in Karajan’s career. Osborne 
is particularly good on .the 
years In Aachen, where 
Karajan energetically put 
into practice the hard-won 
lessons of his musical 
apprenticeship. We get chap- 
ter and verse of Das Wunder 
Karajan (Karajan the Mira- 
cle), the 1938 Berlin newspa- 
per headline which cata- 
pulted hftn to the centre of 
German musical life. The 
pdstwar affiance with Walter 
Leg ge, and Karajan’s apti- 
tude for and interest in 
recording . media, are 
recounted with fly-on-the- 
wall accuracy. The rise to 
power in Berlin and Salz- 
burg is equally well plotted, 
and there are valuable 
details about the Qrinal prob- 
lems which fnelled the 
obsessions and withdrawal 
from reality of his last 
decade. V..1. ,• - 

The documentation which 
Osborne assembles about 
Karajan’s life in the- 1980s 
and 1940s is particularly use- 
ful: tt lays out thefacts plain 
and staple about his Nazi • 
connections, and underlines 
that the . Nazi mud which 
later stuck to Ms name was 
demonstrably unfair. Kara- 
jan wasn’t pro-Nazi;' he was 
pro-Karajan. He behaved no 
differently during the Nazi 
period than hs did before or 
after he wanted and needed 
to make music on the high- 
est leveL and was prepared 
to do anything he could to 
achieve that He was the 
supreme opportunist 
Much of the book reads 
like a hardship story. That's 
one way. of interpreting 
Karajan’s life, if you look at 
it from the standpoint of the 



Olympian goals he set him- 
self. Trawling through the 
student yean in Vienna', 
Osborne rightly establishes 
that Karajan “.spent, /the 
greater pait : of his life seek- 
ing the one thing he believed 
would make him completely 
happy; absolute mastery of 
his own destiny.” 

His conflict with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic over the 
clarinettist Sabine Meyer 
must be seen in that context 
H was a test of his domi- 
nance. It led to his fiztfle act 
of defiance in April 1989, 
when be resigned as artistic 
director he couldn’t accept 
less than total control But 
was this attitude forged in 
the fire of setbacks earlier in 
his career, as Osborne sug- 
gests? A more convincing 
explanation would be that 


Karajan suffered from 
chronic insecurity all his 
fife. His' consuming quest for 
power, Ms perfectionism, Ms 
guardedness, his isolation- 
ism - (Ms was how he dealt 
•with it . 

Insecurity lay set the root 
of his fascination with elec- 
tronic media, the commer- 
tiaHsatkm of which happily 
coincided with Karajan’s rise 
to feme. Mastery ' of it 
enabled him to create an 
aura, a public image, that 
did not necessarily corre- 
spond to reality. The dash- 
ing looks, the studied cam- 
era shots, the recordings, 
sleeve covers and selective 
publicity: all were superbly 

Just like his career. What 
set Kanjan apart from Us 
rivals was his gift as a strat- 


egist; it was an additional 
talent He made the right 
moves, married the right 
women - despite a surpris- 
ingly weak sex drive. Calcu- 
lation also lay at the heart of 
his musicianship. When bis 
Beethoven symphony record- 
ings came out in the early 
1960 b, they offered the most 
perfect, the most controlled, 
the most pretty sound any- 
one had ever heard. Before 
Karajan, conductors had 
concentrated on moulding 
their i merpmations to per- 
fection. Karajan’s perfection- 
ism lay in moulding the 
sound - polished, smooth, 
supple, strong, well-con- 
trasted - with a technique 
that was superbly fluent and 
suggestive. - 
In the hands of a lesser 
znan, such a talent would 


have pushed the quality of 
interpretation into the back- 
ground. What saved Kara- 
jan’s performances was Ms 
natural sense of pulse, 
motion, drama: be knew how 
to enliven the music in a 
way that left no doubt as to 
its importance. 

You can sense these quali- 
ties in his live recording of 
Mahler’s Ninth, in his studio 
versions of Madama Butter- 
fly and CavaUeria Rustiama, 
in the video of the Pastoral 
symphony. The bitter taste 
left by Karajan’s later years 
has cast a pall over his true 
stature as a conductor, and 
Osborne’s biography does 
nothing to alleviate it- Luck- 
ily for Karajan, those purely 
musical qualities are the 
ones by which he will ulti- 
mately be judged. 


dangerous 

leanings 


John Laughland on the life of a 
neo-Nazi militant and paganist 


T ins excellent biogra- 
phy of Savitri Devi 
performs two 
extremely valuable 
tasks. First, it tells the fasci- 
nating story of a neo-Nazi 

militant who was also a the- 
oretician of Oriental mysti- 
cism. thus showing how 
Nazism was a specifically 
anti-Christian movement as 
well as an anti -Jewish one. 
Second, it teaches an impor- 
tant lesson about the dan- 
gers of modem paganist. eso- 
teric and naturalist 
movements such as New Age 
and Deep Ecology. 

Born Maximiani Port as of 
English and Greek parents 
In Lyons in 1905. Savitri 
Deri took Greek nationality 
in 1928 as her studies led her 
towards Hellenism and away 
from Christianity. Her daily 
walks past the palace in 
Athens built by the 19th-cen- 
tury German archaeologist. 
Heinrich Schliemann, which 
he had adorned with swasti- 
kas because of his obsession 
with the ancient Aryan sign 
he had found on excavated 
objects, led Devi towards 
Germanophilia and Aryan 
racialism. 

She became fascinated 
with India and in 1932 
moved there, where she 
found ancient pre-Christian 
cults and a hierarchical soci- 
ety based on racial segrega- 
tion. She embraced Hindu 
pantheism, precisely because 
it was the opposite of Judeo- 
Christian cosmogony: in the 
biblical tradition. God cre- 
ated the heaven and the 
earth and He therefore could 
not be assimilated to them. 

Devi understood that the 
story of Genesis lay at the 
very root of what she reviled 
as the ’’man-centred” Judeo- 
Christian world-view, for 
which she wanted to substi- 
tute a nature-worship in 
which humanity hart no par- 
ticular value. She was fasci- 
nated by the Oriental cycli- 
cal theory •of time and the 
associated theories of violent 
destruction and re-creation: 
according to the Bhagavad- 
Gita, for instance, murder Is 
no serious matter since we 
are all going to die and be 
re-bom anyway. 

She married a Brahmin 
who published an overtly 
pro-Nazi newspaper In Cal- 
cutta and changed her name 
to that of a Hindu solar 
deity. She frequented pro- 
German and anti-British 
Indian nationalist circles: 
the pan-Hindu flag boasted 
its own swastika. Interested 
in ecology, nature-worship, 
animal rights and ancient 
Egyptian cults of the sun, 
Devi developed the theory 
that her idol. Adolf Hitler, 
was an avatar of Vishnu, the 
incarnation of God.” and 
the “Saviour of the World.” 

Horrified at the defeat of 
Nazi Germany, Devi went to 
Germany in 1948, where she 
was imprisoned by the Allies 
for distributing hysterical 
pro-Nazi pamphlets. In 
prison she met brutal con- 
centration camp officials and 
child murderers, whom she 


admired. On her release, she 
settled in France and then 
Greece, returning to Ger- 
many in 1953 In order to 
make pilgrimages to Hitler’s 
birthplace and other sites 
associated with the rise of 
Nazism and to develop her 
Aryan-Nazi religion. On one 
occasion, she lay in a stone 
coffin in a pagan religious 
site, invoking Vedic deities 
and crying “Hdl Hitler!" 

She became active in neo- 
Nazi circles, especially in 
Egypt whose ancient civilisa- 
tion she adored and whose 
president. Nasser, employed 
many old Nazis. She encour- 
aged the rise of Euro fascism 
when Sir Oswald Mosley and 
other European fascists held 
a congress in Venice in 1962 
to found the National Euro- 
pean Party which called for 
the creation of a European 


HITLER'S PRIESTESS: 
SAVITRI DEVI, THE 
HINDU-ARY AN 
MYTH AND 
NEO-NAZISM 
by Nicholas 
Goodrick-CJarke 


.Vnr >‘iwA Lmnnin- Press 
£20. Ht/V pages 


federal state. She also joined 
forces with the most pro-Hit- 
lerite wing of British fas- 
cism, the National Socialist 
Movement 

In the early 1960s she 
began to initiate theories of 
Holocaust denial. She 
inspired the German nega- 
tionist publisher, Ernst Ziln- 
del, who also propagated the 
view that UFOs were the 
Third Reich’s last secret 
weapon, based in Antarctica, 
and that the German people 
had originated on Saturn. 
Sbe influenced another eso- 
teric neo-Nazi who argued 
that Hitler had escaped from 
the Berlin bunker to Venus, 
who revered Devi aa “the 
priestess of Odin.” 

Devi died in London in 
1982, but as Goodrick-Clarke 
shows, her influence lives on 
in mystical and extreme eco- 
logical movements. An 
American Rosi crucian soci- 
ety publishes one of her 
books, while an extreme 
right-wing press in Calif- 
ornia sells another as a 
model of ecological opposi- 
tion to western materialism 
and rationalism. Hie author 
also detects an overlap 
between her theories and 
those of modern neo-Malthu- 
sian proponents of popula- 
tion control, such as the 
Deep Ecology movement in 
the US which regards Aids 
as a valuable ecological 
weapon, and the atom bomb 
"not as a threat but as a 
liberation." 

Like her, such movements 
reject all the core values of 
western civilisation, in par- 
ticular the Judeo-Christian 
belief that man has a special 
place in nature. In this way, 
he argues, neo-Nazi argu- 
ments can practise entryism 
into movements which are 
gaining an increasing influ- 
ence in the modern world. 


A ccounts of the 
Soviet role in the 
last war have tra- 
duced a bold and 
resourceful nation. They 
have treated Its citizen s as 
mass murderers and anti-. 
Semites on a par with the 
Nazis, as warmongered who 
were itching for war with 
Poland, as unscrupulous 
tricksters who conned the 
Allied powers at Yalta. But 
in each 'case the ' author 
asserts that the Soviets have 
been unfairly treated. 

Richard Overy’s highly 
partisan account of the last 
war claims that the mass 
slaughter of Jews by Ukrain- 
ians at Bahi Yar would not 
have happened without the 
“encouragement" of the Ger- 
mans. Stalin dithered before 
going to war with Poland, 
and he says that the Rus- 
sians did not trick the west 
at Yalta when they seized 
control of Poland. “Hie west 
fooled themselves" into 
thinking Stalin was an hon- 
ourable man rather than a 
blatant opportunist, ' and- 
claims that the Soviets pur- 
posely stayed out of the War- 
saw uprising to ensure it 


Eulogy to the Soviet spirit of endurance 


Nicholas Kochan reviews a highly partisan account of the second world war 
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failed are belied by the reali- 
ties on the ground, it is 
argued; the armies -simply 
could not reach the area in 
time. 

The west, moreover, was 
eompHdtous with the Sovi- 
ets. in $ome.of the s h a b biest 
incidents erf the war: while 
castigating Soviet attempts 
to cover up its responsibility 
for the Katyn massacre of 
polish military officers, 
Overy argues that Churchill 
was “ str ongly implicated" in 
the derision to hand over to 
the Soviets a group of Cos- 
sacks who had fought -for 
White Russia. They were 
destined for near certain 
death. Western collusion 
with the Soviets at the 
end of the war. contrasts 
with the slow and' paltry 
way it treatedthe Soviets at 
the beginning; they stinted 
them on lend lease funds 
and they fooled with them in 
1939, when the So viets 
wanted to build a western 
alliance. 

The author describes an 
extraordinary conference in 
Moscow’s Spiridonovka Pal- 
ace between the Soviet top 
brass, a French co mmand er. 
Joseph Doumene, and 
Britain’s chief negotiator, 
the' naval aide to King 
George VI. Sir Reginald 


. Plunkett-Ernle-Ecie-Drax. 
The soviet marshal Kliment 
Voroshilov said he was 
empowered to sign any mili- 
tary agreement there and 
then. Doumene claimed the 
same authority, but the Brit- 
ish man said he was there to 
discuss principles. “Princi- 
ples". said Voroshilov, "We 
don’t want principles, we 
want facts!" The Germans 
exploited the Soviet failure 


RUSSIA’S WAR 
by Richard Overy 

Allen Lane £20. 416 pages 


to make an agreement with 
the west by making its own 
approach, leading eventually 
to the - short-lived Ribben- 
trop-Molotov pact 
Stalin's own abuses are 
charted in this account of a 
•fa«ri gating wa r. IBs merci- 
less treatment . of the 
Ukraine, at one point sealed 
off by the Red Army, is 
described .as “Stalin’s most 
murderous act" His caprice 
towards his generals, who 
were repeatedly sacked, rein- 
stated and sacked again has 
been well documented else- 
where, but the reader is stfl] 
left - wondering’ at: their 
achie vement in rebuffing the 
early German advances. 


Stalin’s chess game for 
power with each of his gen- 
erals, reluctantly ceding 
authority at moments of 
national jeopardy before 
.regaining- the hi gh ground 
and the opportunity to des- 
patch- the unfortunate sol- 
dier to exile or death. By the 
end of the war, the key play- 
ers were killed or exiled to 
allow S tatin to “grandstand" 
the victory celebrations. 

Such ruthlessness, coupled 
with a degree of paranoia 
which the author surpris- 
ingly stops short of calling a 
clinical condition, is respon- 
sible both for Stalin’s per- 
sonal triumph and for the 
survival of his nation. He 
saw himself as the flag car- 
rier of the Revolution, whose 
triumph nothing must inter- 
rupt. “I shall ruthlessly sac- 
rifice & per cent if in doing 
so I can save the 51 per cent, 
that is save the revolution." 
When the German forces 
readied Minsk and were 300 
-miles into Soviet territory, 
he thought he was seeing Ms 
country slip away and com- 
mented: “Lenin founded our 
state and we’ve fucked it 



Rathlsss flag carrier of the Ravokitiore SttBn 


up. 

Stalin’s adulation for 
Lenin is revealed . In an 
extraordinary episode. When 
Germans woe at the gates 


of Moscow, he arranged Tor 
the removal of Lenin’s coffin 
in a purpose-built refriger- 
ated rail truck to a distant 
town. The mission was 
secret and visitors to the 
Moscow Mausoleum knew 
no different By the end of 
the war. Stalin was ready to 
throw all his socialist and 
atheist doctrine out of his 


dacha window if it meant 
winning the hearts of the 
masses. God and religion, 
motherland and patriotism, 
all became acceptable fig- 
ures as he cajoled and bul- 
lied the people into making 
one final victory push. 

The willingness of the 
ordinary Russian to go along 
with this extraordinary lead- 


ership and the severe depri- 
vations it demanded is the 
book's biggest puzzle. The 
author puts their compliance 
down to fatalism and a sim- 
ple historic memory. 
"Despite the climate of depri- 
vation, most displayed a 
stubborn resilience and a 
simple unselfish conscious 
patriotism. They continued 
to fight and to die in their 
millions, not far Stalin, not 
for Communism, but for 
numberless smaller ambi- 
tions.” 

But Overy wants to 
believe that tire Soviet sol- 
dier was capable of a higher 
plain of thought and feeling 
than most. "Soldiers may 
indeed have felt at certain 
moments, an intense spiritu- 
ality. a mobilisation of the 
soul, a longing for a beauti- 
ful death.” He balances this 
appeal to the spirit of Tol- 
stoy or Dostoyevsky with an 
acknowledgement that dur- 
ing their fighting lives. Rus- 
sian soldiers were like all 
others - bullied by officers, 
tired, homesick and hungry. 

The Red Army's many 
campaigns are diligently 
covered In the narrative, but 
the author sparkles when he 
deals with the many 
moments of human suffer- 
ing. So when the Germans 


were at the gates of Lenin- 
grad and the population was 
trapped, starving and in a 
state of terrible fear, he con- 
jures up the spirit of 
Camus’s plague to describe 
the process of death. “The 
weakest died first old men 
and infants, then women 
and children. They suc- 
cumbed to the same grim 
cycle. First anns and legs 
grew weak; then the body 
became numb and. the circu- 
lation slowed; in the last 
days of dystrophy the heart 
ceased to beat ... all the fat 
seems to have been drained 
from the people's bodies. 
Families made pathetic 
efforts to honour the dead, 
but there was sometimes no- 
one left with the strength to 
drag them to. the ceme- 
teries." 

True to form, those sol- 
diers that could, kept work- 
ing in the foundry at the 
Kirov arms factory, mending 
arms and keeping the war 
effort alive. That spirit of 
endurance was finally 
responsible for the Soviet 
victory over the Germans, 
and arguably for the west's 
victory over Nazism. 
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Ideas to grow 


Chatham House’s financial woes must not be allowed to 
obscure its important role, writes David Wedgwood Benn 


T he search for a Big 
Idea and the protifer- 
ati/gi of think-tanks of 
differing shapes and 
sizes - and quality - 
are two fcmiHar features of the 

age. 

But how do the two relate? 
What is the role of think-tanks in 
producing Big Ide as ? The ques- 
tion is obviously one of general 
importance, and a recent occur- 
rence in Britain has brought it 
sharply into relief 
Earlier <Ws year, it transpired 
that the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (Chatham 
House), Britain’s oldest foreign 
policy think-tank, founded in 
1920 in the aftermath Of the first 
world war, has been in serious 
financial trouble. 

Its prestige has always been 
high: it is the British counterpart 
of the US Council on Foreign 
Relations. Nevertheless, it had 
been living beyond its means for 
many years, ami although it is 
not in any immediate financial 
danger, the tang-term prospects 
are for fr om secure. 

The director. Sir Timothy Gar- 
den, has resigned prematurely. 
The future direction of the insti- 
tute have yet to be decided. 

Any crisis in a renowned Brit- 
ish institution makes a good 
news story, hi this case, critics 
have focused an the question of 
ultimate purpose. Where, they 
ask, is Chatham House’s Big 
Idea? Without such an idea how 
can it hope to attract the busi- 
ness sponsorship on which such 
institutions increasingly depend? 
And what kind of foreign policy 
think-tank do we need in a vastly 
changed world? 

Foreign affairs today Is the 
concern of many non-govern- 
mental organisations — ■ institutes 
both, of right and Idlt, and, of 
course, universities. The Labour 
party has just set up its own for- 
eign policy think-tank. As a 
result, Chatham House faces 
growing competition, and may 
even be in danger of falling 
between several stools. 

It was never Thatcberite, 
although it survived the 1980s, 
and Is not closely Identified with. 
Tray Blair. Therefore, despite its 
prestigious associations, ft may 
have difficulty finding healthy 
patrons in high places. AH this 
makes it an almost ideal target 
for self-styled modernisers, who 
can dismiss it as “stuffy", "elit- 
ist” or “a cosy dub for retired 
diplomats”. 

But this is a onesided picture. 
Among the highly topical sub- 
jects which Chatham House dealt 
with in recent years were the 
break-up of Yugoslavia, the 
future of the United Nations and, 
more recently, the implications of 
the development of Caspian aft. 

Earlier this year, when the US 
and Britain seemed to be on the 
verge or bombing Iraq, it organ- 
ised a debate on the subject With 
both British and US participants, 
it was broadcast at peak listening 
time an BBC Radio 4. 

But, the critics ask, where is 
the Kg Idea? The question can 
best be answered by way of an 


analogy ■- with the old BBC 
World Service, whose autonomy 

was drastically curtailed two 
yean ago^ In spite of a public' 
outcry , an the grounds of saving 
money. ' 

The World Service (with an. 
intexnatiraai audience of at least 
140m people) has been an 
acknowledged success story. But 
it never prop ag a ted a Big Idea, It 
succeeded thanka to the highly 
pm fBarfnwai way in which it sup- 
plied reliable information to a 
world audience over a very long 
period. 

It did so by assembling a wide 
array of expertise both from 
irwririi* ami outside the BBC. It did 
not make policy recommenda- 
tions of its own. The key to its 
success was that it gave its lis- 
teners facts and ideas to help 
fhom mstirp their own indepen- 
dent judgments. 

Big thpqq certainly matter, but 
they cannot be created to order. 
They appear, usually after a 
time-lag, in response to big prob- 
lems (of which today there are 


Despite the 
information 
revolution, 
news of the 
outside world 
is becoming 
increasingly 
patchy 


plenty), but they can only spring 
up on the raw material of infor- 
mation and expertise. (Without 
the British' Museum, Kari Marx 
could never have written Das 
KapitaL) 

Today, despite the information 
revolution, news of the outside 
world is becoming increasingly 
patchy. Media coverage of foreign 
affairs has declined drastically, 
both in Britain and elsewhere. 

Part of the problem, as the US 
journalist Mort Rosenblum has 
pointed, out, is not the disregard 
of international crises, but rather 
the tendency to neglect what he 
cans the DBX (“dull but impor- 
tant”) subjects - the “subtle but 
vital undercurrents” which may 
make it possible to defuse crises 
before they explode. 

Recent events have underlined 
this problem. The collapse of the 
Asian tigers and the nuclear 
explosions on the rpdifm subcon- 
tinent took virtually everyone in 
the outside world by surprise. 

Yet it is easy to see why the 
dangers ware overlooked for so 
long. They were not visibly con- 
nected with the electoral fortunes 
of the British or US governments, 
and were of only marginal inter- 
est to the western media since 
foreign reporting dobs little to 
improve r a tings . 

It is here that think-tanks - 
and tpiahty journalists - do have 
a role: in explaining why dull 
subjects can indeed be important; 
and in providing facts against 


which Big Ideas can be tested. 

All ♦•his can help to promote 
rational debate about real policy 
alternatives, which may, in turn, 
help to generate Big Ideas. It is 
by fore? tests that a think-tank 
such as Chatham House should 
be Judged. What can it offer 
which is not available else- 
where? 

For one thing, unlike the For- 
eign Office, the intelligence 
services, the more partisan thin k- 
tanks and pven the universities, 
Chwth Hm House is open, at a 
moderate charge, not just to a 
closed circle but to individual 
members of the public. 

It provides a forum for genuine 
public debate and in that respect 
is the very opposite of ehtlsL It is 
also one of the tew places which 
has, under one root oat only a 
large library but dally news- 
papers in French, German. Ital- 
ian Russian, as well as sev- 
eral hundred journals from all 
over the world. 

Dull perhaps, but potentially 
very Important. It is doubtful 
whether any new foreign policy 
think-tank would provide 
remotely comparable faculties. 

But here, as in many other 
institutions, ftnaiurtei crisis has 
already taken a toll. The library 
and press-cuttings services have 
both been curtailed. All the same, 

If Chatham House declines or dis- 
appears, certain lessons of gen- 
eral importance need to be high- 
lighted. 

First, as regards money: every- 
one must, in the end. be solvent 
But it does not follow that an 
institution should be valued 
according to the funds it can 
attract There are many impor- 
tant organisations which find it ^ 
difficult to pay their way - politi- 
cal parties, for example. Their 
funding can lead to unforeseen 
and sometimes nasty snags, as 
both Tony Blair and Bill Clinton 

have discovered. 

Second, financial crises some- 
times provide a golden oppor- 
tunity for what is now known es 
"dumbing down”. When that hap- 
pens, creative thinking is one of 
the first casualties. And meaning 
fol Big Ideas can all too easily be 
confused with the slogans and 
images of spin-doctors. 

“Dumbing down” is a potential 
threat to any organisation - a 
quality newspaper, the Church of 
England or the BBC - which, for . 
whatever reason, goes into the 
red or begins to lose its tradi- 
tional supporters. Alms then 
become diluted in an attempt to 
please paymasters or find the 
lowest common denominator. , 

But foreign affairs have always 0 
been a minority interest, even 
though the subject affects the 
interests of all Foreign policy, 
like many other “dull but impor- 
tant" subjects, will continue to 
need informed scrutiny from 
independent members of the 
public. Otherwise, think-tanks 
and Big Ideas are unlikely to 
stand the test of time. 

■ David Wedgwood Berm is a 
past contributor to Chatham 
House publications and a firmer 
member of the BBC World Service. 
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Virgin rebirth in Vietnam 

Jonathan BirchaU witnesses a big step on the communist country's road to religious revival 


T he rice-chairman of the 
people’s committee of 
the central Vietnamese 
province of Quang Tri, 
Nguyen Xuan Due, was looking 
rather tense. As he sat before a 
bust of Ho Chi Minh in his office 
in the provincial capital. Due's 
right leg twitched nervously - 
perhaps with good reason. 

After all, 24km away. Just off 
Highway One, tens of thousands 
of Vietnamese Catholics were 
arriving in Quang Tri to 
celebrate the 200th anniversary 
of the shrine of the Blessed 
Mother of La Vang, the biggest 
gathering of its kind ever allowed 
by Vietnam's communist 
government. 

“We are co-operating with the 
Church in order to organise the 
festival in the best way,” said 
Due. “The people attending are 
not only Catholics but citizens of 
Vietnam, and we have to take 
our share of the responsibilities." 

Vietnam hna a Catholic 
community of about 7m people, 
roughly 10 per cent of the 
population, the second largest of 
any country in south-east Asia 
after the Philipp ines , 

But the Church has had a 
troubled history since 
Chr ist ian ity first came to 
Vietnam with French and 
Portuguese missionaries in the 
17th century. 

in the 1980s, France used 
anti-Cathollc persecution as an 
excuse first to intervene and then 
to colonise Vietnam. In the 20th 


century, the Church naturally 
backed the anti-communists; Ngo 
Dinh Diem, president of South 
Vietnam until his assassination 
in 1963, rams from an important 
Catholic family in the central 
city of Hue, just 50km from La 
Vang. 

So Due's evident lack of 
enthusiasm was not entirely 
surprising. It was also shared by 
the central government In the 
preceding months, officials had 1 
stressed the potential logistical 

Soutanes and 
rosaries 
mingled with 
traditional 
conical hats 
and banners 

problems faring the festival, 
ranging from bad weather, to 
disease, to lack of food and even 
the risk of unexploded bombs. 
Overtures from the Church 
suggesting the Pope be Invited to 
visit, following the success of Ms 
trip to communist Cuba, had also 
been politely rejected- 
Due was not planning to go to 
the festival, either. That means 
he wasn’t than in the roasting 
sunshine last Priday afternoon as 
the frail, red-robed eartitnai from 
Hanoi, Paul -Joseph Pham Dinh 
Tung, advanced towards the 


open-air altar behind a crucifix 
shaded from the sun by golden 
parasols, to the sound of gongs 
and drums. 

On each side, in front of the 
crowds, teenage girls in white 
Vietnamese ao dm dresses held 
yellow and blue ribbons to mark 
the way. 

Behind came the archbishops, 

bishops and more than 200 
priests of the Vietnamese 
Catholic church, soutanes and 
rosaries intermingling with 

traditional Vietnamese conical 

hats and festival banners. 

All around the site, thousands 
of ordinary people had camped 
out on the ground, sheltering 
under the trees around the shrine 
itself, where a constant stream of 
supplicants placed offerings of 
fruit and incense on the attain 
murmuring Vietnamese prayers 
and hymns. 

Some had travelled for three 
days by bus from the southern 
towns of the Mekong Delta, car 
from Hanoi and the old Catholic 
heartland of the north. “La Vang 
is our rallying point,” said Father 
Franpois-Xatfier Le Van Cao, a 
local priest from Quang TrL 

"We are Catholics," said a 
young student from Ho Chi Minh 
City, “and we come here to pray 
first for the peace of the world, 
and then for families all over tiie 
world." . 

The Catholics believe that the ' 
Virgin Mary appeared at La Vang 
In 1798, to a group of Christians 
fleeing persecution - one of only 


two such recognised apparitions 
of the Virgin in Asia. According 
to the story, she appeared 
beneath three banyan trees, 
telling the pilgrims to keep their 
faith and Chat fixture petitioners 
at La Vang would be cared for. 

In 1961, Pope John XXIU 
granted La Vang basilica status. 
At that time, the site was 
receiving the patronage of the 
southern regime's president, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, whose brother was 
the archbishop of Hue. 

In 1961, Pope 
JohnXXlII 
had granted 
La Vang 
basilica 
status 

But the Vietnam war left the 
basilica a bomb-damaged min 
with Only the beil to wer still 
standing: And the communist 
victory of 1975 was followed by 
widespread repression of all 
religious activity in Vietnam. It . 
was not until the early 1990s that 
.the party loosened its grip, 
leading to a resurgence in 
attendance at churches, pagodas 
. and temples across Vietnam, and 
to the restoration of the La Vang 
pilgrimage. 

Today, the party still keeps a 
tight rein on an religious groups. 


seeking to defend its own 
dominant role in society. The 
state can veto clerical 
appointments, and it places 
limits on. the number of students 
allowed to enter seminaries. 

The Church counters by 
constantly seeking concessions 
where it ran, poshing the limits 
of tolerance, with this year's 
200th anniversary ceremonies at 
La Vang becoming another 
carefully negotiated step along 
the way. 

In the end, perhaps Due at the 
Quang Tri people’s committee 
needn’t have worried. A few 
pilgrims fainted In the heat over 
the three days of the festival, but 
the water didn’t run out There . 
was no disease, and there were 
no explosions id any kind am wig - 
the happy crowds who wandered 
to and fro among the stands - 

selling plastic imag es of the 
Virgin of La Vang, garish 
pictures of Christ, and bottles of 
holy water. 

Instead, tens of thousands of 
Vietnamese Catholics 
participated in an unprecedented 
nationwide celebration of their 
faith. 

. After the final mass, on the 
morning of the Feast of the 
Assumption, the archbishop of 
Hue. Stephen Nguyen Nhu The, 
stood sweating to bis mitre and 
Call robes,- beaming with ■ 
happiness as pilgrims reached 
eagerly to kiss his episcopal ring. 
“It was a great success,” he said 
in French. “A great success." - ■ 


^NGcioMght 98 / Rory Jeffes 

Pluto Control gives 
the all-clear 


Rory Jeffies and Storm SmztAare 
fUpna two muaroHghi aircraft 
from Jndkt to the UK in a major 
fundrnistag project sponsored by 
die Financial Tones. 


: in Paphos tonight, it 
is difficult to grasp what 
v we have achieved so far. . 
We have made ft through t he 
rigours of the descsi axkt tem- 
peratures of mare than 5Q"C in- 
Saudi fn just three days; crossed 
stretches of water where extra 
fuel had to be pumpedLinto the 
tank;' and t ra v er sed •momifarfn 
ridges undo' radar controL 
But in many ways, odr great- - 
est ^experience was when we. 

■ flew from Amman in Jordan to 
Cyprus, directly over Israel. 
This is the first time that Ten 
Aviv has allowed a flight of titis 

in ^ *” 

r . This leg of the trip started 
badly when, we were fold on 
start-up on Monday that pamfa- , 
skm ’had been; withdrawn.” Get- 
ting the r OK fa imperatives the 
one paragHd sr who flew dose 'to. 
foe border was' shot out of .the 
: itir.a few months ago. After sev- 1 
era! hours onthe phrae and fax, 
we were finally assured that ait ■ 
was in ptace-.ftra Qannlepar-' 
foreonT^ssfoiy. 

We were ready ltd" go at 
, 8.48am. - only to he told , by 


. Amman Tower that Tel Aviv, 
had said . we (fid not haveper- 
mission. We gave a host of code, 
numbers, contacts and report- 
ing-point information which 
they relayed to Tel Aviv, who 
finally agreed to our (fight Ws 
took off- before -they had a 

• chuTM-g in rhflrig i* thpfr mtnlU. ' 

Within minutes' of leaving 
Amman we were at foe border JL 
frantically trying to mate* bon* r . 
tact with Pluto Control, foe 
defence network coordinator. 
Finally, just a couple of oftes 
fifth the border, they gave w. 
the aR-dear. We bad W fly very 
law whitii made the ride pretty 
rough, but it gave us a unique 
hirers eye view of the country: 

AftoaxtssingtiMcoastjust 

north of Hattvtmr course and 
speed were matched, by a pair of 
high-speed patrol boats. 

When we reidied the Mediter- 
ranean, we flew for three botes 
over water, to . Cyprus. Wrth fi 
r better grotmdkpeed thin fore- 
cast we made- straight for 
Paphos at the western end of 
foe SstaxiA. This gives wago*. djf 
staging post for our longest sea- 

-journey, to Rhodes. - : . 

We are still on track&r Fa® - 
borough Airshow on September 
8. Soon we - will reach southern 
Europe, and foe build-up to ' the: 
crossing of Mont . Blanc. - 
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Hugh Dicldnson 


Without mystery, all we like sheep could go astray 

Dolly puis her delicate hoof on a raw nerve — we are. terrified that our own individual human identities will be overthrown 


I am my mother's sister. My 
daughter is my mother’s 
niece..! have a grand&tber, 
but she does hot Who am E? 
Dolly, poor -Dolly; the world’s 
first cloned sheep. 

She las caused a tot of jump- 
ing up and down. In her photos 
she peers out Hke an elderly and 
faintly senile aristocrat puzzled 
hy her surroundings and with no 
idea in her .tiny brain that she is 
some kind of portent. 

But in this case, not the last 
bit of flotsam from a bygone a g r ° 
but the first straw on a wind 
that may turn out to be a hurri- 
cane. Now Dolly has a daughter/ 
sister. And* from Hawaii comes 
news of dozens of ideaxthnice. 

'Hie wringing of hands does 
seem a fait excessive, though the 
bland professor of philosophy 
who said he couldn't see a single 
ethical issue, of any interest in 
Dolly's arrival was surely under- 
stating the case. The scientific 
breakthrough in itself cannot be 
either intrinsically good or bad. 
unless it involves unethical pro- 


cedures. Mice and sheep. OK. 
But do we draw the line, at 
monkeys? Just too close to 
humans to be comfortable? 


Right on cue. an American "barcode? She’s one of them. 


Way before human cloning 
becomes a reafity, more fanmedi- 


physidst is offering cloned 
babies for. sale in two years’ 
time. Disregard tor the mnmwtf 
bis lack of credibility; disregard 
bis claim that this is how he 
becomes one with God; disregard 
the hilarious fact he Is 


culled Seed. People are behaving Tremtfr - fame tmaigiii j fc ru 
as if a row of little Poflys is . the Saracens, plotting to 


already on sale in Hamids’ haby 
department "A designer baby, 
madam? This way, please.” 

Why are we so frightened? 


innocent looking girl at the vtg mystery; you would sound ms l wp ns«> fl a five-year moratorium 
check-out. Haven’t you noticed from mg hmestnrue to the top cf an human ckming experiments, 
tha t she ad ds, up your shopping mg co mp ass. Way before human dotting 

by running her fingers oner the He tenor of fo santty or pas- becomes a reafity, more hnmecH- 
"bar code? She’s one of them. ' session to the dread of losing ate ethical dOonmas are raised 

These ancient tenas go back myself - a kind of premature by E** ne*Vr «"pfa>wny gs 

far beyond Frankenstein to the death, which is the ultimate choosing the sex of a or 

Salem witches and earlier ages, arc h e typa l fear. That's the raw modifying its gwa m mam Not 

Before them, the Knights Tan- save on which Dolly puts her much jumping up »nrf down 

plar were destroyed by the delicate hoot We walk so close about that so far. 
rumour that they nre in league to the precipice; one shea’s Modified soya, now, that's dif- 
with inhuman powers, necnv sneeze might blow us over. ferenL We're gffr fa g really war- 
mantic forces brought back from But that’s all Camtesy. <Uonfa g ried about that, but have no 
the diabaBc Saracens, jotting to of itself is no Mg deaL We’ve to think, firs already here. Bat 
take awr the Beahn of Franoe. been doing.it with jdants for even if the doning bandwagon 
We are tarified Chat we are ages. Nature often does it If I rolls on regardless of the 


and are secure in their sense of 
cr&n. 

Adopted children often have 
anxiety about thefr tree parents 


These ancient tenure go back 
far beyond Frankenstein to the 
Salon witches and earlier ages. 


rumour tHat they wots in 
with inhuman powers, neon- 


ate ethica l dfUrnmas are raised and cannot rest until they have 
by genetic agtoaering. such as sought them out But at least 


choosing the sex of a child, or they know they have natural 
modifying its gaies in utero. Not parents who gave them H&. Psy* 
much jumping up and down chologfcal trauma grows expo- 
about that so far. nenfciafly as the complexity of a 

Modified soya, now, tfcafB <fif- chiWs engendering increases. 
te«rL We're getting really wor- - B&indtheckatogcoranidnun 
ried about that, but have no time there Be the much more ftanda- 
to think. HTs already here. Bat mental and disturbing Questions 


take <wcr the Beahn of France. 

We are tarified (hat we are 
going to be subverted from 
within; the. citadel of sty pre- 


Modified soya, now, that's dif- 
ferent. We’re getting really wor- 
ried about that, but have no time 


even if the cloning ban d wag o n 
rolls on regardless of the 


understand thgm ri ght, respons- screams of thnsw who feel that 


One of the stock characters of done fafa trfmi imman twwy 


science fiction is the 
These humanoid robots are so 


is going to be overthrown. We 
will be brainwashed, possessed. 


lifelike that only subtle tests of tirinoH j ntn ^ana- 

logic can establish whether fliey tees. So we don’t hke the idea 
are human or. not - tests which I dot are their 

should almost certainly fefl. faj gidsftiv e th» km. 

Another stock tef-the-ste^f fine dm depths at oar soals any more 

is the alien-ip-hu manAimi, nr than Phmfa (fidl 

the human who has bqgn tafan Kmc would phtg Tfl *?r you 
over by an alien. Watch out! would seem to know mg st eps ; 
They're a 12 around yon. That you would p&xJt out the heart of 


ible scientists say we are decades 
away from reliable technical pro- 
cedures for dCBfag 
What plausible scenario for 
c lo ni ng humans on a large scale 
can one possibly imagine? They 
have to grow in wombs, after afi. 
What about' one at a time for 

HriyTfafi wmpfa thnatgh? k that 

quite ( fifl are n t in frh** from IVF? 
We need <1^** to flwwit t h^fw 
things through, as President 
Clinton realised when be 


something deeply Inhuman is 
going on. the real ethical 
dfletnma is not that two human 
beings can share identical genes. 
That often happens. 

The moral crux lies in the 
potential trauma for a cleared 
twrrwan being. Who nr p I if I grn 
my father's twin broths or my 
aunt’s twin sister or Einstein's 
twin popped into a less-than* 
jnteHectnsI environment? Natu- 
ral twins have natural ywnfat 


about the nature of hrrmnn CCBX- 
srioasness and personality. 

Mapping the human gi»n n "re 
structure and the interplay in 
tire ceebral cortex appear to be 


convinced that everything is 
reducible to selfish genes and 
electrical circuits. There is no 
reason why we should not play 
with these machines. 

It fg not only religious people 
who are deeply hostile to that 
kind of reductionism. 

There are good rational and 
philosophical grounds far affirm- 
ing that in principle ultimate 
reduction is impossible, as well 
as false. Neurone research has ; 
already demonstrated the physi- 1 
cal bases of consciousness; but i 
because all science tends to | 
objective generalisation, it can- 
not in principle give any account 
of the perceived subjective con- 


getting the scientists’ Inquisitive tent of my individual conscious- 
fingers very dose to the point ness. 


where they wifi claim that sends 
and minds and brains are the 
same thing. Hie “heart of my 
mystery " may be exposed to tire 
light of day and be a my s t e ry no 
more; jnst a machine. And why 
shouldn’t we -mass produce 
machines? Henry Ford did. 

Some rationalist scientists are 


My mystery lies in my unique, 
private and personal e y pealei i oB 
of consciousness, which no other 
human being will ever or has 
ever experienced. That mystery 
remains as irreducible and 
sacred as the mystery of exis- 
tence itself. Or of Dolly, if it 
comes to that. 


Lunch with the FT 

Sex? 
There’s 
no read 
quite 
like it 

Rowan Pelling’s Erotic Review 
favours a literary approach to libido, 
asEmiko Terazonb discovers 


A n “entertaining, licen- 
tious read and. romps 
through bedrooms, 
brothels and. maybe, 
even, the odd. dun- 
geon". That’s how the Erotic 
Review bilk itselt 
Its, cover could easily be mis- 
taken for the Literary Review. 
But under that cover tie articles 
ranging from how to be a harlot 
to the “mislaid pages” from the 
diary of the Marquis de Sade. 
There are libido enhancing red: 
pes, and makers of Kama . Sutra 
chocolates, impotence treatments 
and mesh socks .are among its- 
advertisers. Der Spiegel has 
dubbed it. a publication for the 
middle-aged lecher. 

Yet Rowan Pelting, its editor, is 
neither middle-aged, nor lecher- 
ous. A well-spoken 30-year-old 
former English literature stn- 
dent, she explains that her publi- 
cation is a literary read which is 
both academic and fanny . 

Her voice rising above the hus- 
tle and bustle of Andrew 
Edmunds, the townhouse restau- 
rant in the heart of London’s 
Soho, she Insists that the Erotic 
Review is not a “top shetf* maga- 
zine and that three-quarters of its 
readership are men aged between 
30 and 80. “It’s not something 
you buy and lock yourself in the 
bathroom with," she smiles. 

As 1 leaf through a copy, it 
looks fairly tame - more aca- 
demic than erotic. An article on 
chastity belts, headed “Let’s Lock 
Up Our Wives Again", is more 
like, a socio-hist ori cal report. Is 
this not all just a tease, 1 ask? 

“Yes. it is a bit tongue in 
cheek," she says, chewing her 
rocket salad. “But Jt was interest- 
ing to find a story about the his- 
tory and development . of the 
chastity belt - where it started 
and the ideas behind tt." 


. Readmtonecangbdired aboat 
the sexual cflfatart - feat itfc too 
mild. .’They would say: This is 
not wfaal r cafi erotic. Where’s aH 
tiie action’." says Petting. r We 
just offer to give their money 
back.”:". 

BUt the ntegariiM. has carried 
“a few sexy arfides, J * rire says, 
pointing to a piece about voyeur- 
ism and another on a woman’s 
visit to a massew. • 

So Where do the magazine’s 
liufts lfef? Petting says it depends 
on hq? &r the writes are pre- 
pared to you “So tong as people 
flFC Jraxi • iflteBBIMfc 

so long as their writing Is good, I 
don’t really think ve kave a pol- 
icy on censorship ad afi." 

The magazine started as. a 
newsletter for members of the 
Erotic Print Society, which dis- 
tributes erotic art. When Pelting 
took over the editorship 18 
months ago. she saw the opportu- 
nity to broaden Its readership. “I 
felt that it was too good to he free 
- it had as many articles as any 
other magazine. I thought there’s 
obviously a market out there." 

Sbe ran advertisements far the 
bi-monthly magarirwi and man- 
aged to: place it in bookstores. 
Circulation has responded by 
jumping from .about 3.000 . to 
25JD00 copies. From December, it 
is planned to be published 
monthly. 

The new readers, sbe says, are 
mainly professional - bankers, 
doctors and lawyers - “very 
much middle-aged - middle 
England", who five in the shires 
in cottages named the Old Par- 
sonage or Rose Cottage. Academ- 
ics are also core readers, with 
copies sent to colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge. There is a much 
higher percentage ci subscribers 

in the latter “Cambridge is much 
more repressed.” 



Rowan PeBng: "So long as thair writing is good, ldontragy think m have a poficy on censorahfe at etP 


Our main . courses arrive. “One 
of the good things about this 
place. is the enormous portions," 
she says. 

. Could such a magazine thrive 
anywhere else. I ask. & it not all 
very British and repressed? She 
agrees, admitting that people in 
continental Europe regard Brit- 
ish attitudes towards sex as hyp- 
ocritical. fa-France, she says, the 
magazine would be regarded as 
too coy. 

We move on to discuss good 
sex writing and bad sex writing. 
*T think really sexy writing goes 
straight to the head, then down, 
you know, perhaps to the groin," 
she says. • 

In a piece about the erotic 
novel in the magazine, Auberon 
Waugh, editor of the Literary 
Review, claims that, “there is 
very little good sex. in fiction 
nowadays”. As the- perfect erotic 
novel, he propcees a work writ- 
ten 18 centnrtes ago, in which its 


hero is turned into an ass and is 
then seduced by a noblewoman. 

Felling is not quite so sure. "I ' 
think if it is literate and interest- 
ing. it doesn’t necessarily need to 
turn you on. or give you a frisson 
or excitement. It could be some- 

! Academics 
are core 
readers, with 
copies sent 
to Oxbridge 
colleges 

thing interesting." 

And while she acknowledges 
that people today have little 
appetite for poetry, she is not shy 
of running poems, regarding 
them as the best medium for 
erotic writing. “Poetry is better 


on sex than prose. It’s a series of 
codes and si gnals and nnrierlymg 


“You probably think I’m mad.” 
Sbe laughs uneasily. 

Her definition of bad sex writ- 
ing, an the other baud, is the 
pornography in men’s magazines. 
“They just use this 1970s jargon, 
and there’s nothing sexy about 
the actual style of the writing." 

She thinks women are better at 
erotic writing than men, and 
more than half her contributors 
are femal e. She wants feminists 
to write for the magazine, and is 
encouraging “some middling rad- 
ical feminists” to contribute - 
although there have been angry 
feminist complainants. The most 
disturbing nuisance calls, how- 
ever, have come from women 
wanting to use dirty Isugosgc, 

So how does a nice girl like her 
end up. ..etc. etc? Petting runs 
through her CV. which, after 
graduation from Oxford, has 


included spells working for 
Private Eye and GQ magazine. 

Whether sbe is perfectly suited 
to her present job, however, she 
is not so sure. 

“It’s rather embarrassing to 
think that I do this ma gazine and 
I’ve never seen a blue movie. And 
I do have days when I'm sitting 
on the train and the last thing i 
want to think about is sex. I want 
to get home and watch a costume 
drama with my two cats." 

Friends and family - including 
her husband, also a journalist - 
have been supportive. Her 
mother, who owns a pub in Kent, 
is proud of ha- editorship, but 
may not have come to terms with 
the magazine itself. Pelling’s 
editorials are the only part her 
mother seems to read. 

“I think she rather wishes that 
it wasn’t an erotic magazine. She 
hasn’t bed able to bring herself 
to put it openly on the bar 
counter.” 


We finish pudding - another 
British vice, according to Felling 
- and she ponders the future. 
Her next venture, she hopes, wffl 
be a women’s magazine, based on 
fiction and features, with less 
fashion and glossy advertising. 

“What the Erotic Review has 
taught me is that you really don’t 
have to be glossy and big budget 
I think there’s a gap in the mar- 
ket for a really good women's 
magazine.” 

Before that, sbe wants to take 
the circulation of the Erotic 
Review to at least 50.000. She 
admits it will never become 
mainstream enough to attract 
regular big-name contributors, 
but discovering good writers who 
send their work through the post 
has become one of her great joys. 

“Some of the quirkiest writing 
has come from these discoveries 
and you suddenly think ‘Wow, 
look at this’. It's just as good as 
sex," she laughs. 


F rom the way he sniffed 
the air, it was obvious 
the animal was not a 
dog. It was 6,15 on a 
weekday morning in Westport, 

Connecticut. 50 miles north-east 

of Mew York City. I was looking 
out of my kitchen widow at a 
large, male coyote. 

His coat was yellow, flecked 
with black. He was the height of 
an Alsatian at the shoulder, but 
leaner. Be walked along the split 
rail fenring by the garage, not 
30ft from our house, immersed 
in a world of scent. 

After a few minutes of appar- 
ent deliberation, he seemed 
to reach a decision; He trot- 
ted to the dry stone wall at the 
edge of our town, jumped over it, 
and disappeared across the 
meadow. 

This was not what I had. expec- 
ted when we moved from London 
to the greater New York area 
two years before. Coyotes lived 
in Arizona- Southern Connerii- 


Dispatches 

Crying wolf in Connecticut 

Black bears in New York City? William Pitt guards his family from wildlife — and himself 


ent seemed like Buckingham- 
shire, where I grew up. Prosper- 
ous and tame. 

. The comparison began to seem 
less apt after the newspapers 
reported that a black bear had 
been found in White Hams. New 
York, less than. SO miles from 
Manhattan. It was first seen, 
rooting through garbage, by a 
waitress at a pizzeria- She 
fainted. 

Later, the bear was tracked to 
a golf coarse by police, who shot 
it with a tram m fl U a n g dart and 
bad it transported north. 

Just as sur pri sing was toe pro- 
fusion of less exotic wildlife 


around our new home in West- 
port. where we moved Iasi 
August Snapping turtles lolled 
in ponds- . Deer thronged the 
woods- Almost every morning, a 
groundhog was to be seen 
ambling across our lawn. A walk 
arimhd Devil's Den, a local 
nature reserve, brought us face 
to face with a fat copperback 
viper. 

Most remarkable of all was the 
presence of a family of coyotes 
within half a mfie of our borne. 
Sitting outdoors on balmy Sep- 
tember afternoons, we would be 
treated to a chorus of high- 
pitched yelps: clearly canine hut 


equally clearly, not dog. They 
sounded very dose. 

The presence of coyotes was 
bad news for pets. Cats and pup- 
pies were especially vulnoohle. 
The previous owners of our 
bouse had lost two cats. A third 
had apparently survived by 
avoiding the outdoors alto- 
gether. The first tune we looked 
around the house, we encoun- 
tered her hiding in a bedroom 
cupboard. She looked trauma- 
tised. 

Our son was less than a year 
old when we moved in. The 
thonght of him serving as an 
tmtuse-gueule for a hungry coyote 


was worrying; particularly after 
toe town dog-catcher described 
how he had seen a pair of them 
savaging a deer on our road. 
“They were tearing toe hind legs 
off it," he said. His advice was 
rooted In the second amendment 
“If I were yon, Td shoot it" 

Other authorities were less 
gung-ho. An internet search pro- 
duced the description: "Shy, 
adaptable and Intelligent; and no 
threat to mao." which came from 
a publication Tather surprisingly 
entitled "The Dog Owner's 
Guide”, (tt Ad not recommend 
domestication.) 

The man from the environ- 


ment group, the Audubon Soci- 
ety, said that attacks on humans 
were unheard c& The only con- 
trary evidence J found was a 
report in the Arizona Republic 
last year headlined: “Coyote 
grabs tot by clothes but motber 
rescues tiny visitor to valley". 

Back east, coyotes are unques- 
tionably thriving. Eleven were 
killed during February’s second 
annual coyote hunt to New Jer- 
sey. sp from four the previous 
year. 

The animals, which are 
thought to number between one 
and 2,000 to toe state, certainly 
lived up to their reputation for 


cunning. The modest kill was the 
result of two weeks* hunting by 
900 licensed hunters. 

In Connecticut, coyotes are 
believed to be even more plenti- 
ful, possibly numbering as many 
as 5,000 - although no one has 
undertaken a thorough survey. 
Accounts suggest that to certain 
suburbs of Hartford, the state 
capital, coyotes are becoming as 
common as foxes to north Lon- 
don. (In the eastern OS, by con- 
trast, faxes, although indige- 
nous, are considered rather 
exotic creatures.) 

Having researched the habits 
of Cams lotrans as thoroughly as 
we could, my wife and 1 derided 
not to take the advice of the 
town dog-catcher (and, subse- 
quently, the electrician and the 
plumber). 

After all, a suburban English- 
man with a gun is probably far 
more dangerous - to himself and 
to others - than the meanest 
coyote. 


— "T- ilS. . • • 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Minding Your Own Business 


A head for the high life 


The Nature of Things 


Give thanks for 


Kieran Cooke 
on value added 
to adventurous 
careers 


T he Lights have to 
be replaced above 
a large swimming 
pooL Draining the 
water and erect- 
ing scaffolding and ladders 
Is one option. Calling in Pam 
and Tim Fogg is a less 
expensive and mare efficient 
alternative. 

The Foggs earn their liv- 
ing swinging on ropes and 
ahariiing down the sides of 
buildings. Their company. 
Rope Access Specialists, 
reaches into the nooks and 
crannies of offices and indus- 
trial structures. Atriums are 
a speciality. So are grain and 
cement silos. 

“We had one job which 
involved hanging an ropes 
outside a power station, 
blocking up holes to keep 
the pigeons out," says Pam. 
“People think the job is 
glamorous but being 
suspended on the end of a 
rope cleaning out bird muck 
from a building cavity is not 
exactly romantic - ifs just 
hard work.” 

The company, based in the 
small village of Belcoo in 
County Fermanagh, just on 
the Northern Ireland side of 
the Irish border, began, 
operations in 1989. Pam, 43, 
is from County Down in 
Northern Ireland. Tim, 45, is 
originally from Anglesey, 
north Wales. Keen moun- 
taineers and potholers. they 
are both fanner outddar edu- 
cation teachers. 

Belcoo is surrounded by 
limestone outcrops, ideal 
caving and rock climbing 
country. The windswept sea 
rfiffe of Donegal and Sligo 
are nearby. 

“We were teaching here 10 
years ago thought we 
could turn our skills into a 
business,” says Pam. “The 
most difficult part was per- 
suading the b unding trade to 
take us seriously. It could be 
that climbers have an image 
of being carefree, devil- 
may-care types. Nothing 
could be further from the 
troth; their lives depend on 
being meticulous and careful 
at all times.” 

Rope Access is the only 
venture of its kind in 
Ireland, north and south. 
“We had to show what could 
be done by using just two 
ropes and a lightweight har- 
ness - some of the more con- 
servative builders and city 
managers were very scepti- 
cal at first," says Pam. “Oth- 
ers quickly realised the 
financial benefits of using 
ropes for building surveys or 
Lightweight maintenance. No 
need for scaffolding or 
hoists: jobs can be carried 
out quickly, with the mini- 
mum of disruption.” 

The Foggs started with 
virtually nothing except 
their ropes and harnesses.! 
Northern Ireland's depart- 
ment of economic develop- 
ment gave them a £4,000 
start-up giant Another gov- 
ernment agency provided a 
similar amount for market- 
ing and development As 
well as mailshots, they took 
space at exhibitions through- 
out the country, demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities and 
aware of the big opportuni- 
ties in the republic because 
of its fast economic growth. 



the memories 


A cold bacteria has raised hopes of n ew d rugs to 
treat Alzheimer's, finds Andrew Derrmgfon 


T he announcement- 
last week that bate: 
teria of a strain 
associated with 
chest infections could be 
found in the brains' of 
people who had died with 

U d i d iM rt disease raised 
pulse rates in the world of 
n y^jr-al research- 

II the bug in question. 
Chlamydia pneumonias, 
which is spread by coughs 
and sneezes, plays a signifi- 
cant part in . causing the 
disease, then treatment 
with antibiotics could help 
to prevent the commonest 
cause of ' dementia in the 
developed world. 

Unfortunately, a bal- 
anced view of tiie research 
suggests the truth is likely 
to be less exciting. Clive 
Evers, information officer 
of the Alzheimer’s disease 
society, described the find- 
ings as "interesting rather 
than earth-shattering**. 

Infection with the bacte- 
rium, sighs of which were 
iden tified in the brains of 
17 of a group of 19 patients 
who (tied with Alzheimer's 
disease and in only one of 
19 patients of similar age 
who did not. have the dis- 
ease, could be a risk factor; 
it could increase the proba- 
bflffcy that a person devel- 
ops the disease. 

The most im portant risk 
factors identified so far are 
age, certain genes, head 
Injury and Down’s syn- 
drome. ‘ C. pneumoniae 
fafertiim is unlikely to be 
as important -as these, 
Evers says. : 

. C. pneumoniae Is very 
.damnum - 50 per cent of 
people have 1 been infected 
with it by the time they are 
20 years old - and most of 
tin™ do not develop Alz- 
heimer’s. On the other 
hand, pneumonia is often 
the cause of death in 
patients with the disease, 
which might explain the 
presence of C- pneumoniae 
in the brains of these 
patients. 

Jim Edwardson -of the 
Medical Research Council’s 
Neurochemical Pathology 
Unit at Newcastle Univer- 
sity is similarly cautions. 
He points out that we need 
to establish whether the 
bacteria are causing the 
damage to the brains of 
these patients, or whether 
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Pam and Tim Fogg clean the windows of the Treasury budding In DiMta: It’s not the easiest way to asm a IMng* 
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“The first two years were 
very difficult," says Pam. 
“At the same time as setting 
up the business and doing 
the rounds of building man- 
agers, we continued teaching 
to ensure some money was 
coming in.” 

Rope Access now has a 
permanent core of four team 
leaders and calls on others 
in the fraternity when they, 
are needed. “There is a large 
pool of skills to draw on,” 


she says. “We can offer weld- 
ers or painters with climbing 
ability to undertake certain 
specialised jobs. The main 
thing is an aptitude for 
working on ropes and, of 
course, a good ’ head for 
heights.” 

Since 2992, Rope Access 
has existed entirely on its 
own financial resources, 
though it has continued to 
have some marketing assis- 
tance from government 


agencies. Annual turnover 
now exceeds £100,000- . 

Apart from the costs of 
ropes, harnesses and safety 
aids, little investment has to 
be made in equipment, 
though some jobs demand 
more sophisticated appli- 
ances. They do regular work 
at a cement plant, checking 
the interior of giant silos. 
“Ifs not a job for the faint- 
hearted.” says Pam. 

“It s dark and we have to 
wear full breathing appara- 
tus and operate with 
two-way radios. It can be 
very tiring and we have to 
ensure a rescue system is In 
place. We also clean out a 
grain storage unit at a brew- 
ery - the only access Is 
through a batch In the roof” 

Other jobs range from 
repairing storm damage to 
high buildings, structural 
surveys and window clean- 
ing. Rope Access has con- 
tracts with both Belfast City 
Council and Dublin Corpora- 
tion; it has replaced 18,000 
fixings on the tower blocks 
of a Dublin estate and 
mended leaks in Divis flats, 
the council housing in West 
Belfast at the centre of some 
of the city’s most serious 
violence. 

Teaching Is an important 
aspect of the business. The 
company trains camera 
c rews from the BBC wildlife 
unit and engineers from Bel- 


fast's Harland & Wolff ship- 
yard. 

Accessing difficult places 
by rope first came to the fore 
about 20 years ago in the 
North Sea oil industry. Now 
there are more than 3,000 
people in Britain involved in 
what has became one of the 
fastest growth areas In the 
building trade. • 

Teams of rope access tech- 
nicians have been working 

nn the wifllftnnimn dome in 

London. The. techniques are 
used to inspect many of the 
country's big bridges. Ten 
years ago, the industrial 
rope access trade association 
was farmed to regulate activ- 
ities, particularly the safety 
aspects of the profession. 
Regie Access itself works in 
tandem with architects, 
advising on building design 
and access. 

The association designates 
various skill levels. The 
most senior specialists will 
have docked up more than 
1,000 hours at the end of a 
rope, while second-level spe- 
cialists will have more than 
500 hours under their belts. 

“Ifs not tiie earnest way to 
earn a living,” says Pam. 
“But at least we are doing 
what we know and like 
best" 

■ Rope Access Specialists, 
Nactate, Ermisfdnen. Co Fer- 
managh BT92 1FW; teljfax: 
01365-248443. 


the existence of the damage 
simply makes the brain a 
convenient place for the 
bacteria to. congregate. 

• Most researchers in the 
fiftiri are looking elsewhere 
for ways to develop treat- 
ments tor the disease. 'More 
than TuSOO research papers 
were presented last month 
at a conference in Amster- 
dam on Alzheimer's and 
related diseases. Edward- 
son identifies five waves of 
treatments emerging from 
the research presented at 
the conference. 

The first wave, known as 
cognitive enhancers, are 
already here. They are 
intended to increase the 
effectiveness of the dis- 
eased brain, rather than to 


‘They should 
'give 'us. a 
cocktail of 
remedies that 
may prevent 
dementia' 


halt the degeneration of the 
brain that characterises the 
disease. They increase the 
supply of one of the brain's 
messenger chemicals called 
acetyl choline. 

This chemical is involved 
in circuits that control 
memory and is depleted in 
Alzheimer's disease. Unfor- 
tunately, the function of 
many organs in the body, 
fneiwiihig the Int e stin es, is 
also controlled by acetyl 
choline, so drags that boost 
Its availability often have 
side-effects. Two cogadtive 
enhancers, Artcept and 
Exoelon, are already avail- 
able in the UK and several 
others are being developed. 

The second wave of treat- 
ments will be serendip- 
itous; as in several drugs 
nsed to treat other disor- 
ders that b appen to protect 
the brain from tire degener- 
ative processes of Alzheim- 
er's disease. Normally, the 
degeneration takes place 
over decades and involves 
several different mecha- 
nisms, some dr which will 
inevitably be susceptible to 
drags already used to treat 
other conditions. 

Already, some anti- 
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ACROSS 

l Everybody returning in 
brake results tn breakdown. 
(8) 

5 Cordial game (6) 

9 Get loopy characters 
entwined for a company 
emblem (6) 

10 Hers, a reign of change? (6) 

12 Clear sky of the Nether- 
lands (5) 

13 Disappointing conclusion is 
galling (9) 

14 Disguised six balls' caught 
an the boundary (6) 

16 Welsh singers here add 
horn arrangement (7) 

19 Basic prescription for a 
tonic (7) 

21 Shop at Twists for fe rtilis er 

23 One has needles raised, 
characteristic of pig out- 
side (9) 

25 Aptitude, as reported, not 
at all common (2 ,3) 

26 A gigolo endlessly wander- 
ing in covered arcade (6) 

27 Station wagon? (8) 

28 Old money in Bible-story 
(New Testament) (6) 

29 Taking quills to School is 
unnecessary (8) 

Solution 9,766 


DOWN 

1 Visitor fresh from Scotland 
(6) 

2 Idea of bowlers for member 
an the Circle Line (3,6) 

3 One who has lines of facto- 
ries <5) 

4 Prop well-versed in games 

CO 

6 Royal Mail found among 
roof timbers? (5,4) 

7 Excuse of one on ball, freed 

(5) 

8 Principal outfit for bowlers 
and the like (8) 

11 From a distance, notes 
opening Rtgoletto (4) 

15 Development of drastic 
change without a leader ( 9 ) 

17 Cashier graced his app oint - 
meat (9) 

18 Rev up? (3-5) ' 

20 Pie thrown over Chaplin's 
head in the big picture (4) 

21 Summary to the point Wnfl 
entirely accurate (7) 

22 Shows beads on the body 

(6) 

24 Elgar variation, maesto- 
so..!.. (5) 

25 ....having bean arranged, 
is famous (5) 



South knew, more or less, 
what was about to befall 
him. But. instead of fighting 
destiny, he resigned himself 
to it . . . . 
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WINNERS 9 , 756 : H-W. La 
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North Bast South West 

3S Dbl 4S 4NT 

NB 5H 5S 6H 

6S NB NB Dbl 

6S doubled is the par con-, 
tract, although East-West 
might stray into the hope- 
less' grand slam. However, 
North-South's auction is 
flawed. North's preempt Is 
borderline because, when, 
first or second to hid, it .is 
important to restrict pre- 
empts to no mare than two 
defensive tricks. If you are 
stronger, partner will . be 
unable to judge high-level 
competitive situations. 
Whether or not you agree 


with East's doable - 4H is a 
viable alternative - it is 
South who knows most 
about the hand. With U 
spades between his partner- 
ship, and no outside values, 
a vulnerable slam must be 
odds on for East-West So, 
South's 4S is woefoUy inade- 
quate. Such a position - a 
huge trump fit with very few 
points - is an ideal opportu- 
nity to weave a tangled web: 
South might try a bid of 4H. 
returning to spades when- 
doubled. Such a psyche 
would perplex most players. 

More simply, a raise to 5S 
or even 6S, would leave East- 
West guessing what to do. 
My choice would be for 
South to bid 4NT — Black- 
wood. This way, he can find 

out ’ whether South holds an 
dee. obstruct bis opponents, 
and deny them use of Black- 
wood. If North bolds no ace, 
and East-West bid 7H confi- 
dently, South mig ht now 
consider bidding 7S. • 

Over 4NT, West should' 
double to show values. 
North shows his ace, and 
East will bid 5H. South 
should pass now, in case 
West decides to pass also. 
However, when West contin- 
ues to 6H. North should 
leave it to South to bid the 
informed sacrifice. 


Paul Mendelson 


Michael- Adams was a 
county champion at 11 ; Nigel 
Short was playing interna- 
tional chess at nine; and last 
month a Ukrainian won a 
European girls’ title at eight. 
Ton can- become a strong 
player late in life, but in gen- 
eral it's better to start 
young. Children in ex-Soviet 
countries are still encour- 
aged to attend after-school 
chess, and their players in 
major competitions . are 
noted for unusual concentra- 
tion spans. 

TYying-to spot eariytalent, 
therefore, makes good sense, 
and this tnw been an aim of 
the UK Children's Challenge, 
now in its third year with 
generous backing from Stan- 
ley Grundy of Rotary Inter- 
national. More than 85.000 
boys and girls took part. 

Early rounds are played in 
schools, then winners go cm 
to area and national finals 
where QMS and IMb taka ah 
the best players at simulta- 
neons chess. Last month at 
Nottingham, an eight- year -' 
old defeated a GM (Keith 
Arkell v Daniel Hall). 

. 1 «4 dC 2 ezdS Nf6 3 C 4 c6 
4 dl cxd5 5 Nc3 NcS 6 Nfa 
B£5 7 Be2 e6 8 0-0 h6 9 Rel 
Bb4 10 a3 BaS? 11 b4 Bc7 12 
bS? Better 12 c5. NaS 13 cxdff 
NxdS 14 NXd5 Qxd5 15 Bd2 
0-0 16 Rcl Bbe 17 Bb4 Rft8 
18 Qa4? The GM nods,' but 






I n f lam matory and anti- , 
leprosy drugsappear to *. 

reduce rick of the disease, 
as does oestrogen hormone ' 
replacement therapy. Trials 
to confirm the effectiveness 
of these treatments are l _ 
under way. If- C ■ pnetutub. 
nine turns out to be a sig- 
nificant risk factor, antibi- 
otics will be included in \ 
this wave. 

Another wave of drugs 
will come from links - ■ 
which are just being uncov- 
ered - between the pro- • 
ffgo x that kill twain cells 
in Alzheimer's and other ; 
degenerative diseases, and . 
those that Mil them In ■ 
strokes and vascular ; 
dementias. T.inks of this 
sort may explain why high . 
Mood pressure in mid-life ' 
leads to an increase in the 
risk of contracting Alz- 
heimer's in old age, even 
though blood pressure may 
have returned to normal 
levels before the disease 
develops. Drugs that pro- 
tect brain cells from cardio- 
vascular damage could pro- 
tect against Alzheimer's 
disease. 

These three waves of 
drags are the only immedi- 
ate prospects for treating 
Alzheimer's. Edwardson 
says: “They should give us 
a cocktail of remedies that 
may prevent the onset of 
dementia until we die of 
something rise." . 

In the longer tom, there 
may - be specific anti- 
Alzheimer's disease drugs 
that prevent the formation 
of the distinctive plaques 
and tan gles of proteins that 
kill cells and cause the 
brain to degenerate. 

But everybody accepts 
that specific drugs of this 
sort are a long way off. 
Even further off is the ulti- 
mate treatment, a drug that 
will enable the brain to 
repair the damage done by 
degenerative diseases. For 
the time being, we simply 
have to accept that despite 
the best efforts of research- 
ers progress is slow. 

So perhaps it is just as 
well that although coughs 
and sneezes may spread 
colds and flu, they probably 
do not spread Alzheimer’s 
disease. . 

■ Andrew Herring t on is pro- 
fessor of psycholog y at Not- . 
tingham Univ er sity . 
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Sex: 


Iheres 


io read 


quite 

i like i t 


Black already stands welL - 

NbS 19 Rc3 NZd4 20 Nxd4 
Qxd4 21 Rxc8+ Hxc8 22 Qdl 
Qx£2+ 23 Khl Rd8 24 Qd . 
Be3 25 Qal Be4 26 BT3 Qxf3! 
A well-prepared winning' 
coup. If 27 gxf3 BxfS mate. 27- 
Qh2 Qh3 28 Qe2 Bf4 29 Kgl 
Qxh2+ 30 Kfl Bd3 31 1 
Resigns. 

No 1245 

White mates in three- 
moves, against any defence 
(by F Giegold. 1978). The 
black pawns are advancing 
down the board, so Black 
has no legal- moves in -the- 
diagram and White has to' 


~ r ■=« ** 


take care to avoid stalemate:' 
The late fritz Giegold was & 
master at creating surpris- 
ing play from positions' 
which looked easy to solve, ; 
and this week's problem has 
defeated many solvers. 

Solution, Back Page ‘ 
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